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The Musical Association of San Francisco announces the Nine- 
teenth Season of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, to open 
October 25, 1929. The Orchestra will continue under the direction 
of Mr. Alfred Hertz, it being his fifteenth consecutive season as con- 
ductor, during which time the Orchestra has been developed into an 
organization which is ranked as one of the greatest in the country. 


So many requests have been made for a return to the Sunday 
afternoon series that the Board of Governors has decided to meet this 
popular demand. Therefore the regular series of Friday and Sunday 
afternoon programmes will be given in the Curran Theatre. On alter- 
nate Sunday afternoons the Popular Concerts will be given. 


Thirteen Friday Afternoon Symphony Concerts, at 3:00 o’clock 
(Given on alternate weeks) 


Thirteen Sunday Afternoon Symphony Concerts, at 2:45 o’clock 
(At which the Friday programmes will be repeated) 


Ten Sunday Afternoon Popular Concerts, at 2:45 o’clock 
(Alternating with the Sunday Symphonies) 


Patrons may expect a very enjoyable list of programmes this 
season as Mr. Hertz is spending a large portion of his summer examin- 
ing new scores, and promises many interesting and sensational works, 
interspersed, of course, with standard favorites and revivals of seldom- 
heard classics. 


Negotiations are under way for guest artists. However, arrange- 
ments have been completed to head the list with Vladimir Horowitz, 
the young Russian pianist, who is making his first Pacific Coast tour 
this winter after overwhelming capacity audiences throughout the East 
for the past two years. 


Order card for season tickets is enclosed herewith. It is urged 
that reservations be sent in at once. Space is provided for requesting 
a renewal of last year’s location, or in the case of the Sunday concerts, 
of the seats held two years ago. The usual method of allotting ticket 
orders will be followed: (1) Members of the Musical Association 
according to the amount of their subscription; (2) Other subscribers 
to the symphony supporting fund; (3) Former season ticket holders: 
(4) New orders. File your order before September 15 in order to 
avoid disappointment. Tickets will be mailed to you immediately after 
allotment. 
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SEASON TICKET PRICES 


THIRTEEN FRIDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONIES 


Inower Mloor— Rows As to seis so ote eee eee $ 24.00 
luower Bloor ows Eto: V meses 2 eee eee eee erence 30.00 
Balcony—Rows A to D...........-------2---20--0eeeeereneecnc erent 30.00 
Balcony—Rows E to H.....-..-.--------------eeneceneecenecnense ert 24.00 
Balcony—Rows J to Mo-...2222..2.---s22cene se seec ce nennencecnt one sans 18.00 
Gallery —Rows A to C.--.2-2------2--22-2scnnc cn nnp rene ce nenetenenncnns 12.00 
Gallery—Rows D to F.....-..-2.2-----------------sereeoctetneneoce etree 9.00 
Gallery—Rows G to M............-------------2--eeeeeennenecesece econ 6.00 
Wwores (0 seats ks. 25. eee c eer 250.00 
Boxes (6 seats) acc ec.cs.ecs-cessnevececec re reser eee er 225.00 


THIRTEEN SUNDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONIES 





cower Ploor=—ROws Ac tours ioe eee eenes S2200 
Lower Floor—Rows F to V........--------------2--22e-eeeeetrrtte 15.00 
Balcony—Rows A to D........2----...2-:2-222--0ennneenncnrenenenennets 15.00 
Balcony—Rows E. to M....2..---.2-2-<.-20-2e--0-cenee-cescteneceoeceee- 12.00 
Gallery—Rows A’ to Fac 2 coe. none ee a 9.00 
Gallery—Rows G to M..........--..----------2--2---eeceanennntoeeeenens 6.00 
eoges \CONseats) tess cee eee maser 2 ak a eee 125.00 
Boxes (6 Seats) ice beets teal 2s ene eee ae ee [25500 


TEN SUNDAY AFTERNOON POPULAR CONCERTS 





Trower Floor Owse A ton ieee eee eee cee eee s=o ces ¢ 10.00 
Ieawer Ml Gor = Owe ke Oy Vise coe ote ae es eee nee Ana 
Balcony—Rows A to D...........---..----22e0eeenn enon eee ece teen ecee ee 20 
Balcony—Rows E to M...........---.-------20--2ee--cceeneeceenerecee es 10.00 
Gallery—Rows A to F......---..-22---:--0neecceceseecc nen econo eneecee es 130 
Gallery—Rows G to M............----2..-002--220e2--+eeoceeeecnneeneee=s 5.00 
Loges (6 seats) ....2.-.-22-:-2--2-ce-20eeseteers cco onetewee te eedece ees canaeees 110.00 
Boxes: (0: Seats) sci res nck eee teens tee ee teeee oe 100.00 


SEASON TICKETS MAY BE PURCHASED ON THE 
INSTALLMENT PLAN 





Patrons desiring to purchase season tickets who do not wish 
to pay for them in full, may secure seats by making a small pay- 
ment upon receipt of tickets, the balance to be paid in equal 
monthly installments. 


Pe 





CONCERT DATES 


THIRTEEN FRIDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONIES 


October 25 February 7 
November 6 February 21 
November 22 

December 6 March d 
December 20 aS Z| 
January 10 April 4 
January 24 April 11 


THIRTEEN SUNDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONIES 


October Ld February 9 
November 10 February 23 
November 24 

December 8 perce y 
December 22 March 23 
January 12 April 6 
January 26 April {3 


TEN SUNDAY AFTERNOON POPULAR CONCERTS 


November | February 2 
November 17 February 16 
December | March 2 
December 15 March 16 
January 19 March a0 





EEE 


Attention is called to the last two pairs of concerts, which be- 
cause of other booking arrangements, will be given on succeeding 


weeks, April 4-6 and April 11-13. 


J 








A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
"Tv ictor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
~~ tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. © 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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First Popular Concert 


Sunday, November 3, 2:45 P. M. 
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Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 10 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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October 24, 1929. 


HONORABLE JAMES ROLPH, JR., MAYoR, 
San Francisco. 


My DEAR Mr. MAyor: 


On behalf of the Board of Governors of the Musical Association 





of San Francisco, I desire to extend to yourself, Mr. Franck R. Hav- 
enner, Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. Milo F. Kent, Chair || 






man of the Public Welfare, Publicity and Airport Committee, and 






to the entire membership of the Board of Supervisors, their sincere 






appreciation of the contribution of $15,000 toward the maintenance 






fund of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, authorized at a recent 






meeting. 






This is particularly gratifying to the Musical Association, indicat- 






ing as it does a recognition of the advertising value of the San Fran- 






cisco Symphony Orchestra to our city on the part of the city officials. 






San Francisco is the first city in the United States to officially 


sponsor music, and I am convinced that this action will meet with the 






hearty approval, not alone of all music lovers, but of our entire citizen- 






ship. 






Very truly yours, 


oo 
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The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


’ ‘HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 
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Che Sau Francisea Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


FIRST PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
859th and 860th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, October 25, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, October 27, 2:45 o’clock 
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PROGRAMME 


JES rai) 08 cok aceon Uns ieee NEA eee Sete error Johann Christian Bach 
Allegro assai 
Andante 
Presto 

(First performance in San Francisco) 





BS VL OMI I NO ee Mee stl RRs ToS Oe cates Glazounow 
Andante—Allegro moderato 
Scherzo—Allegro vivace 


Andante—Allegro 


(First performance in San Francisco) 


Intermission 





8. lone Reem, “lhusiSpake: Zatathustta = Richard Strauss 
(First performance in San Francisco) 


The audience is requested to kindly refrain from applause 
between movements of symphonies. 
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SINFONIE = - - : : Johann Christian Bach 


Johann Christian Bach, known as the ““Milanese’’ Bach because 
of his period of residence in that city, was born at Leipsic in 1735, 
the eleventh son of the great Johann Sebastian. Next to his brother, 
Carl Phillip Emanuel, he is probably the best known of Sebastian’s 
sons, and the only one of this illustrious family to break the family 
traditions by traveling outside of Germany, adopting “modern” 
characteristics in his compositions, and becoming a Catholic. At the 


age of fourteen, upon the death of his father, he went to Berlin, 


‘where he studied pianoforte and composition under his brother, 


Phillip Emanuel, but in 1745 we find him in Italy, where he com- 
posed several of his best works. In 1762 he left Milan and went to 


London to produce his first opera, which met with enormous success. 


Established 1852 
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Here he resided, with the exception of a brief stay in Paris, until his 
death in 1782, a great favorite among the pianists and musicians of 
the time as is shown by the fact that he was appointed by the queen 


to be conductor of her orchestra in London. 


The composition played this afternoon, originally used as an 
overture to one of Bach’s operas, was arranged by Dr. Fritz Stein, 
and is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
two horns and strings. There are three distinct “movements,” which, 


however, are played through without pause. 


The first section, Allegro assai, opens with fortissimo chords for 
full orchestra, leading into a graceful piano phrase for the violins. 
This combination is repeated, and the movement continues in a 
delightful Mozartian style (this composer’s influence over Mozart 
was stronger than any other one of Mozart’s predecessors) and is 
brought to a close with an ending characteristic of the older masters. 
The next movement, Andante, introduces some lovely phrases for 


the strings and woodwind in the same graceful style of the preceding 
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Allegro, and is followed by the Presto in 3-8 time, which brings the 


composition to a close in a thoroughly refreshing manner. 


SYMPHONIE No. 4,1IN E FLAT - . Alexandre Glazounow 


With Alexandre Glazounow making his first visit to America 
during the coming winter, it is fitting at this time to devote some 


attention to biographical facts about him as one of the only surviving 
members of the famous Russian group of the late nineteenth century, 
comprising Rimsky-Korsakow, Tschaikowsky, Balakireff, Cui, Mous- 
sorgsky, etc. Born at Petrograd, August 10, 1865, Glazounow 
studied at the Polytechnic Institute there, after which he devoted 


his entire attention to music, studying with Balakirew and Rimsky- 


NEW YORK 
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for visits to Panama City and ruins _ Pacific Line leave San Francisco for 
of Old Panama. Passage through this glorious cruise. One way water, 
the Panama Canal in daylight. one way rail if you wish. First and 
Stopover at Havana. Tourist cabin accommodations. 
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Korsakow. His first symphony was produced at Petrograd in 1882 
under Balakirew. In his Memoirs, Rimsky-Korsakow relates that 


considerable astonishment was evinced by the audience when in 


response to great applause at the conclusion of the work a boy of 


sixteen, dressed in the uniform of a student, stepped on the stage to 
bow his acknowledgments to it. So great was the maturity dis- 
closed in this first symphony that it was freely hinted that Rimsky- 
Korsakow was in reality the creator of it. The reputation of the 
youthful composer spread rapidly, and Liszt, learning of Glazou- 
now’s uncommon gifts, produced the symphony at Weimar in 1884. 
Other symphonies followed and the young composer was in much 
demand throughout Europe to conduct performances of his works. 


With Rimsky-Korsakow and Liadow, he conducted the Russian 


Victor Lichtenstein 


Instruction 
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of 
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MARGARET , he Playing 


TILLY 


PIANIST Eight of Mr. Lichtenstein’s 
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Concert Management pee 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL the St. Louis Symphony 
BUREAU Orchestra. 
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Symphony Concerts at Petrograd and from 1899 to 1909 was pro- 
fessor of orchestration at the Petrograd Conservatory, being director 


of the Conservatory from 1909 to 1912. 


Montagu-Nathan characterizes Glazounow as “the Brahms of 
Russian music,” adding that “external circumstances appear to 
justify our styling him the Mendelssohn of Russian music.” The 
comforts of a Mendelssohn and the artistry of a Brahms. 


As an insight into Glazounow’s symphonic works, the following 
is quoted from M. Montagu-Nathan’s “Contemporary Russian 
Composers’: 


‘As a symphonic writer, Glazounow has gradually drawn away 
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from the use of external aids and has relied more and more on inher- 
ent beauty. Beginning with ‘Stenka Razine’-—the work of a man 


who was reckoned, at the time of its composition, a powerful recruit 





to the nationalistic coterie — he has progressed to the eighth sym- 
phony, which has earned him the title of “a contemporary classic 
master.’ As a half-way house in this process of evolution, the fourth 
symphony, in E flat major, repays examination. In this we see the 
composer hesitating about his road. It contains reflections of the 
influence of Borodin in the Oriental theme of the Andante, of Liszt 
in its construction, its disregard of the fourrmovement form and the 
transformation of thematic substance, and of the west in the first 


subject of the Allegro moderato—a theme which is heard in several 
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later works in a variety of guises, which do not, however, conceal 


its identity, notably in the concerto for violin. 


“At this stage the composer has already traveled far; on the road 
still before him he is to purify the elements of his creative substance 
and to divest it of everything which is not essentially musical. “He 
has abandoned,’ says Rimsky-Korsakow in his Memoirs, ‘the thickets 
of “The Forest,” the depths of “The Sea” and the walls of “The 
Kremlin” ’; in the last named the musical reflection of the program, 
indicated by headings, has become quite faint; the romanticism of 
the Andante of the fifth symphony, of “Raymonda,’ of the sixth 
symphony and the ‘Middle Age’ suite is not in the vein of the con- 


temporary descriptive composers. Glazounow has already gone far 
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The Standard School Broadezst 





The 


Standard Oil Company 
of California 


presents | 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


: 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra : 
Artur Rodzinski, Conductor | 


HE Standard Oil Company of California takes pleasure 
in making two announcements of interest to those at- 
tending the San Francisco Symphonies. : 


I. On Thursday, October 17, a season of broadcasting by | 
the famous San Francisco Symphony and Los Angeles Phil- | 
harmonic Orchestras was inaugurated. These two great | 
musical organizations will henceforth play on alternate 
Thursday evenings, from 7:30 to 8:30 o’clock. The broad- 
casting of these great symphony orchestras of from ninety 
to a hundred instruments each will provide the lovers of q 
good music with some of the finest programs yet to be put 
on the air. Their playing of specially prepared programs 


will prove a revelation of musical power and beauty. 
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I], The Standard School Broadcast, so successfully inaugu- 
rated last year, is being resumed this season in a more com- 
prehensive form. Instead of one musical lecture for the 
school children and music students of the Pacific Coast, 
there will be two—the first, an elementary course from 
11:00 a. m. to 11:20 a. m., the second, an advanced course, 
from 11:25 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. The lectures are again being 
prepared by Arthur 8. Garbett of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and are definitely related to the evening Standard 
Symphony Hour. 

The morning lectures have great value to adults as well as 
to school children. Thousands of mothers in their homes 
are listening to the same lectures the children are receiving 
in the school, and together parents and children are listen- 
ing with greater appreciation to the Standard Symphony 
Hour in the evening. 


BROADCAST 
OVER THE PACIFIC COAST NETWORK 
Or THK 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


The School Broadcast 
11:00 to 11:45 
Thursday Mornings over KGO and KPO 


The Symphony Hour 
7:30 to 8:30 
Thursday Evenings over KGO only 








towards purging himself; he is already nearing his promised land, 
wherein music is absolutely self-sufficing, in the seventh symphony. 
With the eighth he reaches his destination.” 


The Fourth Symphony opens, Andante, with a passage scored 
for English horn, which is then taken up by the strings and leads 
leisurely into the principal theme, Allegro-‘moderato, announced by 
the oboe. This theme is worked over and followed by a scherzando 
passage for the clarinet, reminiscent of the introduction. The violins 
now enter with a characteristic melody, and the violas also present 
a brief figure near the close of this subject. From here on there is 
much thematic development of the above material and the move- 
ment is brought to a close with a coda happily reminiscent of the 


second theme. The Scherzo, Allegro vivace, opens with a three- 
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measure introduction scored for bassoons (second violins pizzicato) 
and the two clarinets give out the subject, which is then developed 
and variated for the first division of the movement. The trio intro- 
duces a different motive for the clarinet, after which the first 
material is repeated in a modified form with touches of the trio 
subtly interwoven, and the movement ends quietly. The last two 
movements are incorporated into one, the first part, Andante, which 
opens with a prolonged treatment of an expressive melody stated by 
the clarinet and violas, serving as an introduction to and leading 
through a crescendo punctuated by trumpet calls to the finale proper, 
a sturdy theme presented by a vigorous body of violins. A short but 
brilliant development of this subject is followed by the more eloquent 
second theme introduced by the oboe and later resumed by the first 
violins. The development section works out these themes in gay 
orchestral colors, and the coda, made up of material from the prin- 
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cipal subject, winds up the movement with a rushing climax of bril- 


liant orchestration. 


ToNE Poem, “THus SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA” - Richard Strauss 


This composition, the full title of which is “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra” (Freely After Friedrich Nietzsche), was completed at 
Munich on August 24, 1896, and first performed on December 1 
of the same year at Cologne, Strauss conducting. 


“Zarathustra” is, in one sense, an epitome in music of the philos- 
ophy of Friedrich Nietzsche whose prose poem, “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” was the inspiration for this most magnificent of all the 
Strauss symphonic poems. Nietzsche was unquestionably one of the 


_ 








Patrons of the San Francisco Symphony will be interested to learn 
that 
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Concert Master, 
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VIOLIN COLLECTION a most extraordinary Violin made by 
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We extend an invitation to students of Violin, Viola and ’Cello 
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great figures in German literature, and what could have been more 
fitting than that to Richard Strauss, master of orchestration, should 
be allotted the task of setting to music the gigantic principles of the 
philosopher’s greatest work? The composition is built upon.desig- 
nated episodes from Nietzsche’s book which are so selected as to 
summarize the growth of man toward the Superman, which is the 
keynote of the Nietzschean philosophy as expressed in “Zara- 


thustra.” 


Modern man, in Nietzsche’s view, begins his upward course 
bound with the shackles of religion, which he must shake off. He 
plunges into Passion in search of the supreme goal, Happiness, but 


Passion is only the dream of the thirsty man who sees in his fevered 


sleep a sparkling stream of water. He seeks to solve the riddle of 
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the universe by Wisdom and Science, but these carry him farther 
from the essence of life into endless illusions. At last, man turns 
from Joys and Sorrows, Wisdom and Science into the immediate 
presence of life itselfi—from Thought, which is only the illusion of 
life, to Experience, which is the very essence of life, for the life of 
experience, according to Zarathustra or, in reality, Nietzsche him- 


self, is the full life of Joy. 


The following is printed on the fly-leaf of the score, not as a 
“programme” but as an “introduction,” the sub-captions of the com- 
poser indicating that the music after the short musical introduction 


begins where the quotation ends. 


“Having attained the age of thirty, Zarathustra left his home 
and the lake of his home and went into the mountains. There he 
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rejoiced in his spirit and his loneliness, and for ten years did not grow 
weary of it. But at last his heart turned—one morning he got up 
with the dawn, stepped into the presence of the Sun and thus spake 
unto him: “Thou great star! What would be thy happiness, were 
it not for those for whom thou shinest? For ten years thou hast 
come up here to my cave. Thou wouldst have got sick of thy light 


and thy journey but for me, mine eagle and my serpent. But we 
waited for thee every morning, and receiving from thee thine abun- 
dance, blessed thee for it! Lo! I am weary of my wisdom, like the 
bee that hath collected too much honey; I need hands reaching out 
for it. I would fain grant and distribute until the wise among men 
could once more enjoy their folly, and the poor once more their 
riches. For that end I must descend to the depth: as thou dost at 
even, when sinking behind the sea, thou givest light to the lower 
regions, thou resplendent star! I must, like thee, go down, as men 
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say—men to whom I would descend. Then bless me, thou impassive 
eye, that canst look without envy even upon over-much happiness. 
Bless the cup which is about to overflow, so that the water golden- 
flowing out of it may carry everywhere the reflection of thy rapture. 
Lo! this cup is about to empty itself again, and Zarathustra will once 


more become a man!’ Thus Zarathustra’s going down began.” 


There is a simple but impressive introduction which brings for- 
ward immediately the chief theme of the entire work, a stately 
motive for the trumpets, which in turn leads straightway to a mighty 
climax for full orchestra on the chord of C major, typifying, per- 
haps, the upward struggle which faces man in his attempt to find 


ultimate happiness. This is followed by a solemn chorale passage 


Alfred Hertz 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The Conn instruments used in our San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra have always met with my approval, 
and I consider them to be a great asset to any musical 


organization of this Rind. (Signed) ALFRED HERTZ. 


San Francisco Hen Vs i( | Oakland 
Factory Branch at i = Factory Branch at 
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over which is the heading, “Concerning the Dwellers in the World 
Behind.” These are the ones who sought the solution in religion. 
Following this is a section superscribed: “Of the Great Longing,” 
a short but feverish ascending passage in B minor for the ‘cellos and 
bassoons, answered by the upper woodwind in chromatic thirds. 
Then comes “Of Joys and Sorrows,” beginning with a pathetic can- 
tilena in C minor for the second violins, oboe and horn. This is fol- 
lowed by the “Grave” Song, in which the oboe is supported by the 
‘cellos and bassoons. The next section, “Concerning Wisdom,” 
illustrates the composer’s technical masterpiece at its culmination, 
for upon a theme which not only includes every diatonic and chro- 
matic degree of the scale, but also possesses a difficult rhythm of 
irregular triplets, Strauss builds a remarkable formal fugue with 
superlative skill. This is a bitter satire on the emptiness of dry 
science. “The Convalescent” is the next heading and the passage 
arises from the key of B minor beginning in the ’cellos and violas 
and gradually leading into the culminating passage of the work, the 
“Dance,” heralded by trilling passages in the woodwind—a supreme 
moment in modern music which neither Strauss nor any other mod- 
ern composer has ever surpassed. After the “Dance” dies down, 


the “Song of the Night Wanderer” is ushered in with heavy strokes 





GEORGE KRUGER 


Recognized exponent of the world-famous Leschetizky 
Piano School. Special course in interpretation and 
technic. Students especially prepared for concert. Assist- 
ant Teachers for preparatory and intermediate grades. 


Studio 


26 O’FARRBLL STREET. SUITE 1000 
Phone DAVENPORT 6788 
Residence 283 30TH AVENUE 
Phone EVERGREEN 5060 
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of the bell, and pianissimo chords end the work in two different 
keys: B major in the upper woodwind and strings, and C major in 
the basses pizzicato, signifying the World Riddle that is left un- 
solved by both Nietzsche and Strauss. 


Alexander Tille in his translation of “Zarathustra” explains 
that: ‘The scene is laid, as it were, outside of time and space, and 
certainly outside of countries and nations, outside of this age, and 
outside of the main condition of all that lives—the struggle for exist- 
ence... . There appear cities and mobs, kings and scholars, poets and 
cripples, but outside of their realm there is a province which is 
Zarathustra’s oun where he lives in his cave amid the rocks, and 
whence he thrice goes to men to teach them his wisdom. ‘This No- 


where and Nowhen, over which Nietzsche’s imagination is supreme, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Second Pait 


of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, November 8, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 10, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


PROGRAMME 
. Overture to “Anacreon”’ Cherubini 


. Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre: Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


3. Symphonic Poem, “The Fountains of Rome” Respighi 
The Fountain of the Valle Giulia at Dawn 
The Fountain of the Triton at Morning 
The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day 
The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sunset 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 








is a province of boundless individualism, in which a man of mark 
has free play, unfettered by the tastes and inclinations of the multi 
tude. . . . “Thus Spake Zarathustra’ is a kind of summary of the 
intellectual life of the nineteenth century, and it is on this fact that 
its principal significance rests. It unites in itself a number of mental 
movements which, in literature as well as in various sciences, have 
made themselves felt separately during the last hundred years, with- 
out going far beyond them. By bringing them into contact, although 
not always into uncontradictory relation, Nietzsche transfers them 
from mere existence in philosophy, or scientific literature in general, 
into the sphere or the creed or Waltanschauung of the educated 
classes, and thus his book becomes capable of influencing the views 


and strivings of a whole age.” 


“Zarathustra” is scored for piccolo, three flutes (one interchange- 
able with a second piccolo), three oboes, English horn, two clarinets 
in B flat, clarinet in E flat, bass clarinet, three bassoons, double bas- 


soon, six horns, four trumpets, three trombones, two bass tubas, 
kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, Glockenspiel, a low bell 


in E, two harps, organ and strings. 


; SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
ADA CLEMENT, LILLIAN HODGHEAD, Associate Directors 
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Course in Music History and Appreciation 


By ALEXANDER FRIED 


Saturday Mornings at 10:30 A. M. 
435 SACRAMENTO STREET WALNUT 3496 








VICTOR RECORDS 


by the 


San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 
Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 


The following recordings have been made: 


VON oY) 0-15 eee ene el A mam Overture to “Fra Diavolo”’ 

Beethovene-:......:....<- Overture, ““Leonore’’ No. 3 

Braking tees ees. Hungarian Dances No. 5 and No. 6 

Dielibbeswr ce): eeec sae Intermezzo from ‘Sylvia’ 

Delibess tiate.: Jct Dance of the Automatons and Waltz from 
“Coppelia’”’ 

GlazounoWw2-ce-2ce-<s2 =< Valse de Concert, No. | 

Gounod... Funeral March of a Marionette 

Kereislers 22.2042 52 ecto Caprice Viennois 

[eis 7 ier mers’, tor tee Symphonic Poem, ““The Preludes’ 

Masseneti=)—--22.-2-.- = Overture, “Phedre”’ 

Massenet......-.-.-.-...--. Ballet Music from “‘Le Cid”’ 

Mendelssohn.....-....-. Selections from “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” 

Moszkowski............- Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

Schubertté= 2.8. -2:55:2.5 Military March 

Schubert: .2--sec--.uee sce Entr’ Acte from “‘Rosamunde’’ 

Wiatenlers sas oes Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde’ 

IWiAOTIET 2 (atone Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde’’ 

Warner... 522-5 kee Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal”’ 

Wiaeneres .2f-£2 50-850 che: Good Friday Spell from “‘Parsifal’’ 

IW 6 DEY. 02: nuceeee Overture to “Der Freischutz’’ 


Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 
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Che San Francisen Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master 
Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Ford, Louis W. 
Meriz, Emilio 
Veissi, Jascha 
Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
Koenig, Hans 

See, Orley 

Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 
Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 

Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 

Gold, Julius 

Haug, Julius 

Gough, Walter 


Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 

Principal 
Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F.A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Kolb, Richard 
Lewis, Arthur 





’CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 


Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 


BASSES 


Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 


Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 


Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 
Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 


Fragale, Frank 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 
Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
iryner,C.. 
Rocco, R. 
Dabelow, William 


TRUMPETS 
Rissland, Carl 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D.C. 
Kegel, Otto 


BASS TRUMPET 
De Graff, H. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Glarlk,:(O:.E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagener, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 
Wabbits; jar. 


CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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It is no uncommon thing for a 
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of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
ous entertainment. An instru- 
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whatever the price — many, 
many times overss Yet the price 
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one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
lent installments. 
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1930 
Nineteenth Season 





A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
ee Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the ““Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series); 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 













ANNOUNCEMENT 


Second Popular Concert 


Sunday, November 17, 2:45 P. M. 




















Curran Theatre 


PROGRAMME 


1. Selections from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream””’........ Mendelssohn 
Overture 
Scherzo 
Nocturne 


Wedding March 


tr 


spouite, Much: Ado. About, Nothing) ec2:2r. Ss tcce ee e Korngold 
Overture 
Maidens in the Bridal Chamber 
Dogberry and Verges—March of the Watch 
Intermezz0—Scene in the Orchard 
Hornpipe 


3. Oympnome suite, “ocheherezade: 2.72 Rimsk y-Korsakow 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 
The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes to 
Pieces on a Rock Surmounted by the Bronze 
Statue of a Warrior—Conclusion 














Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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October 24, 1929. 


HONORABLE JAMES ROLPH, JR., MAYoR, 
San Francisco. 


My DEAR Mr. Mayor: 


On behalf of the Board of Governors of the Musical Association 
of San Francisco, I desire to extend to yourself, Mr. Franck R. Hav- 
enner, Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. Milo F. Kent, Chair- 
man of the Public Welfare, Publicity and Airport Committee, and 
to the entire membership of the Board of Supervisors, their sincere 
appreciation of the contribution of $15,000 toward the maintenance 
fund of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, authorized at a recent 


meeting. 


This is particularly gratifying to the Musical Association, indicat- 
ing as it does a recognition of the advertising value of the San Fran- 


cisco Symphony Orchestra to our city on the part of the city officials. 


San Francisco is the first city in the United States to officially 
sponsor music, and I am convinced that this action will meet with the 


hearty approval, not alone of all music lovers, but of our entire citizen- 


ship. 


Very truly yours, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
Mrs. Paul I. Fagan A. B. C. Dohrmann Walter S. Martin 
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MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
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engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
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’ ‘HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
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Che San Francisca Svmphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


FIRST POPULAR CONCERT 


86lst Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, November 3, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


PROGRAMME 


. Overture, “Raymond” 


. “Heart Wounds” and “Last Spring” 


3. “Spring Song” and “Spinning Song” 


. Overture, “The Bartered Bride” 
Intermission 


5. Overture, “Der Freischutz,” 
. Carmen” Suite, No: | 


. Ballet Music from “Prince Igor” 
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The Musical Association of San Francisco takes pleasure 
in announcing that arrangements have been made with the 
publishers for the first San Francisco performance of 


°“°THE PLANETS°° 


by 


GUSTAV HOLST 


THIRD PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Friday, November 22, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 24, 2:45 P. M. 


This work, by one of England’s greatest composers, has been hailed 
as one of the most important recent contributions to modern sym- 
phonic music. For this reason the orchestra will have to be greatly 
augmented to care for the demands of the score. Tremendous in con- 
ception and execution, Holst has made of ““The Planets” a work which 
San Francisco music lovers may well look forward to as one of the 
outstanding events of the season. Although entitled a Suite, the work 
is in reality a cycle of symphonic poems, as follows: I. Mars, the 
Bringer of War; II. Venus, the Bringer of Peace; III. Mercury, the 
Winged Messenger; IV. Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity; V. Saturn, the 
Bringer of Old Age; VI. Uranus, the Magician. 


“The Planets” is something which all symphony patrons will want 
to hear, for nowadays keeping abreast of the times includes the new 
music as well as the new literature, art and current events. 
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OVERTURE, “RAYMOND” - . . . . Thomas 


Born at Metz, August 5, 1811, the son of a musician, Charles 
Louise Ambroise Thomas early showed remarkable musical talent, 
and while still a child learned to play both the piano and violin. 
Entering the Paris Conservatory in 1828, he received first prize for 
piano in 1829, for harmony in 1830, and was awarded the Grand 
Prix in 1832. After graduating with these and other high honors, 
Thomas produced approximately twenty-three stage pieces, the most 
popular by far being the well-known opera “Mignon,” until in 1871 


he was appointed to succeed Auber as director of the Conservatory 
of Paris. A post of this nature naturally left scant leisure time for 
other occupation and only one more opera was produced between 
his appointment and his death in 1896. In 1894, Thomas was 
awarded the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor on the occasion 
of the one thousandth performance of “Mignon.” He is recognized 
as one of the most important of the French school of operatic com- 
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posers, many critics placing him second only to Gounod, of whom 
Thomas was a great admirer and whose works his own resemble in 
style and form. 


Although the opera “Raymond” is seldom produced any more, 
the overture has long been a favorite on concert programs through- 
out this country as well as in France. 


The overture opens with a spirited introduction for full orches- 
tra, punctuated into eight-measure phrases by two groups of silent 
measures, but is soon quieted down by pianissimo horn calls and 
mutterings among the strings, and gives way to a lovely ‘cello 
cadenza. A deservedly well-known melody of exquisite beauty, 
scored for strings and intermittently supported by horns, follows, 


and the upper woodwind (flute, clarinet and oboe) amuse themselves 
with legato passages and thus lead through several modifications to 
a diminuendo (‘cello pizzicato) and a long-held D natural for the 
violins, which finally sinks to a lone D flat and leads directly into the 
final movement, a lively, rushing melody for strings sweeping through 
mighty crescendo and finally culminating in a fortissimo statement 
of this same phrase for full orchestra. A passionate melody is sung 
by the violins accompanied by pizzicato triplets on the "cello and 
later taken up by the ’cellos themselves. This leads directly to the 
coda, which brings the overture to a conclusion with crashing chords 
for full orchestra. 


Regardless of the worth of the opera itself, in the overture to 
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“Raymond,” Thomas has scored a success which will forever popu- 
larize his name and stamp him as one whose understanding of human 
nature was as highly developed as his remarkable ability to translate 
into music what this understanding enabled him to realize was the 


need of the average listener. 


“HEART WouNpDs” AND “THE LAstT SPRING” - - Grieg 


In an age of sensationalism, when many of his contemporaries 
were striving for the colossal at the expense of both form and 
euphony, Grieg still clung to his own individual idea of beauty, and 
never once attempted anything which he was not absolutely sure it 
was in his power to accomplish. Thus he proved, along with Chopin 
and Schumann, that real masterpieces can be set in the smallest of 
forms. Indeed, Grieg has been justly termed the Chopin of North- 
ern music because of the strong under-current of melodic nationality 
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in his works, yet on the other hand, the vigor and constantly recur- 
ring note of defiance is as certainly akin to the German composer, 
Schumann. Grieg’s shorter piano pieces are among the most charm- 
ing of their kind, and the two melodies played this afternoon are 
arranged for string orchestra from two songs composed by him to 
texts by a Norwegian poet, A. O. Vinje, in 1880. They are both 
set in a somewhat melancholy vein. The first, entitled “Heart 
Wounds” (Allegretto expressivo), is in C minor and is expressive 
of tender sorrow and suffering, while the second, “Last Spring” 
(Andante, in G minor), is a musing reverie on a happy springtime 
that can never return. 


“SprRInc SONG” AND “SPINNING SONG” : : Mendelssohn 


Probably no other composer was so popular during his lifetime 
and lost so much ground after his death as Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. Like Mozart, Mendelssohn was a rapid composer, and 
his compositions, polished, cultured, melodic, easily understood and 
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Concert Management 
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entirely devoid of technical difficulties, show it in their delightful 
freshness and spontaneity. 

Mendelssohn wrote several so-called “songs without words” 
during the thirty-eight years of his life, the first volume of six having 
been finished in Vienna in 1830. The “Spring Song” is a transcrip- 
tion for string orchestra and harp of the thirtieth of these songs; the 


last one in Book V, which appeared in April, 1844. The “Spring 
Song”’ itself was written in 1842 and embodies a well-known melody 
of appealing charm and beauty, which is said to have been derived 
from an old English folk-song. The “Spinning Song” is not so unt 
versally known as its companion, but is a perfect gem of descriptive 
writing, with its whirring under-accompaniment to support the 
melody and give the composition its title. 


OVERTURE TO “THE BARTERED BRIDE” : 4 Smetana 


Friedrich Smetana, justly regarded as the founder of the Bohe- 
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mian school, wrote eight operas, the most popular one being “The 
Bartered Bride,” which was first produced at Prague, May 30, 1866. 
Indeed, so enthusiastically was it received that upon the strength of 


its success, Smetana was appointed director of the opera in that city, 
which position he held until 1874, at which time his growing deat- 
ness obliged him to resign and abandon all conducting. In spite of 
ill health, he continued composing, however, and produced six more 
operas, besides several symphonic poems. In 1884 he was trans: 
ferred to the insane asylum at Prague, where he died early in that 
year. 


The overture to “The Bartered Bride,” sometimes called the 
‘Comedy’ Overture, is a veritable masterpiece of vigorous fun and 
fairly bristles with zest and life. Opening vivacissimo, the chief 
theme is announced at once by strings (excluding the basses) and 
woodwind in unison and octaves against heavy chords in the brass 
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and tympani. The figure announced at the seventh measure forms 
the basic material for the movement. This is immediately treated in 
a vigorous fugal style; the second violins leading and followed in 
turn by the first violins, violas, first *cellos, second ‘cellos, until 
finally, as even the dignified double-basses are swept in by the on- 
rushing stream of frantic bowing, the full orchestra, unable to keep 
out of this game of orchestral follow-the-leader any longer, crashes 
into the impetuous subsidiary theme. The fugal work is resumed 
again with unabated speed, the excited woodwind, as well as the 
strings, taking a part in its spontaneous but immeasurably clever 
development, until the second theme enters again on the oboe, ac 
companied by clarinets, bassoon, horn and second violins. But only 
for a brief instant. Again the spirited fugal work is taken up and 


carried on at the same mad pace, eventually subsiding through a long 
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The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


The Los Angeles Philharmonie Orchestra 
Artur Rodzinski, Conductor 


HE Standard Oil Company of California takes pleasure 
in making two announcements of interest to those at- 
tending the San Francisco Symphonies, 


I. On Thursday, October 17, a season of broadcasting by 
the famous San Francisco Symphony and Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonie Orchestras was inaugurated. These two great 
musical organizations will henceforth play on alternate 
Thursday evenings, from 7:30 to 8:30 o’clock. The broad- 
casting of these great symphony orchestras of from ninety 
to a hundred instruments each will provide the lovers of 
good music with some of the finest programs yet to be put 
on the air. Their playing of specially prepared programs 
will prove a revelation of musical power and beauty. 














ligt > Standard Symphony Hour 


I]. The Standard School Broadcast, so successfully inaugu- 
rated last year, is being resumed this season in a more com- 
prehensive form. Instead of one musical lecture for the 
school children and music students of the Pacific Coast, 
there will be two—the first, an elementary course from 

#@ | 11:00 a. m. to 11:20 a. m., the second, an advanced course, 
from 11:25 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. The lectures are again being 
prepared by Arthur 8. Garbett of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and are definitely related to the evening Standard 
Symphony Hour. 

The morning lectures have great value to adults as well as 
ré | to school children. Thousands of mothers in their homes 
t- | are listening to the same lectures the children are receiving 

in the school, and together parents and children are listen- 
ry ing with greater appreciation to the Standard Symphony 
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diminuendo to a pianissimo, but immediately expanding again into a 
brilliant coda which brings to a breath-taking close an overture 
which, for real wholesome worth and enjoyment, is excelled by few 
of even the more important masters’ works. 


Because the Bohemian operas before Smetana had been in the 
old French, German and Italian schools, and because Smetana 
believed in the leit-motif and other Wagnerian characteristics, he 
was unjustly accused of being a “Wagnerite.”” On the occasion of 
the celebration of the one-hundredth performance of ““The Bartered 
Bride,” in 1882, Smetana made use of the opportunity to make this 
indignant reply to his accusers: “I did not compose it (“The Bartered 
Bride’) from any ambitious desire, but rather as a scornful defiance, 
for they accused me, after my first opera, of being a “Wagnerite, 
one who could do nothing in a light and popular style.” How well 
he succeeded in producing a “light and popular” work can be judged 
from the overture played this afternoon. There is something in the 
“Bartered Bride” that satisfies everyone—melody, life, realism, and 
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clever handling of the orchestra and of the fugal parts themselves 
which abound in the work and combine to make it a genuine musical 


tonic for even the most critical. 


OVERTURE TO “DER FREISCHUTZ” - : - - W eber 


The story of “Der Freischutz” had attracted the attention of 
Weber as a likely possibility for the libretto of an opera long before 
the actual composition was begun. As early as 1810, Weber had 
read and become fascinated with the legend of the hunter and his 
seven magic bullets, and several scenes were written, with the aid of 
Alexander von Dusch, whom Weber enlisted to aid in the arrange- 
ment of the plot as an operatic text. Other labors, however, inter- 
vened and the project was allowed to fall through. In 1817, the 
idea again occurred to Weber, and he found a callaborator, this 
time in Friederich King, whom Weber’s son aptly remarked was “a 
small person with a great opinion of himself, and a harsh voice.” 
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Disputes arose concerning alterations of the text and in the end 
Weber bought the text from King for thirty ducats. 


The work occupied three years and was first produced at Berlin, 
June 18, 1921. “Praise be to God and to Him alone,” wrote Weber 
in his diary, May 13, 1820, upon the completion of the overture. 
The opera was received with tumultuous enthusiasm. After per- 
forming the overture, Weber (who was conducting) attempted to 
proceed with the opening scene, but the frenzied audience would 
not be denied, and in the end the whole overture was repeated. 
Weber’s diary states that “the opera was received with incredible 
enthusiasm. The overture and Folk-Song were encored; fourteen 
out of seventeen music-pieces were stormily applauded,” he goes on 
to elaborate. 


The overture opens Adagio, in C major. After eight measures 
of introduction there appears a beautiful woodland melody for four 
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horns supported by strings, typifying the peaceful, quiet life of the 
hunter in his forest home. In the last twelve bars of this horn pas’ 
sage the strings enter with a sinister tremolo—a foreboding of the 
evil forces of the demon Satan which are to play a significant part 
later on. This is followed by a restless tremolo passage for strings 
with solemn, warning drum taps adding to the feeling of uneasiness 
and suppressed excitement. The main body of the overture fol- 
lows, molto vivace, C minor. After an ominous syncopated cres- 
cendo in the strings, an energetic double-forte passage is brought 
forward to a climax for full orchestra; this is the music which is re- 
peated in the Wolf Glen Scene during the casting of the seventh 
bullet amidst a raging storm of thunder, lightning and hail. In the 
next episode, E flat major, the clarinet unfolds a broad, tender mel- 
ody against a violin tremolo. This passage so moved the emotional 


Berlioz that in the midst of a technical exposition of the clarinet he 
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suddenly exclaimed, “O, Weber!” with all the fervor of his rev- 
erent and admiring nature. Following this, the lovely melody of 
Agathe’s great aria from the second act is ushered in by the clarinet 
and violins. There is a reappearance of the climax of the first part, 
and the oboe plaintively echoes Agathe’s melody only to be answered 
by a dramatic response from the trombones in unison in the lower 
register. Again the oboe sets forth the same figure, and again the 
trombones cruelly answer as though typifying the might of the evil 
powers, but this time the violins enter and the third and final venge- 
ful snarl of the trombones is swept under by the angry violins. The 
syncopated C minor allegro theme is now repeated with a vengeance, 
and, after vigorous development, drops from an intense climax to 
a sudden pianissimo, and the mysterious drum taps heard at the first 
are repeated with added significance. After a dramatic pause, two 
mighty chords in C major proclaim the Coda which is built upon 
Agathe’s aria and from the final chorus which hails the pardon of 
Rudolph and the happiness of the two lovers, and the overture is 


brought to a close in this joyful strain. 


Much has been said about the overture. In the words of Ber- 
lioz: “The overture is crowned Queen today: no one dreams of 
disputing it. It is cited as the model of its kind.” To say that asa 
symphonic work “Der Freischutz” is immortal is only part of the 
whole truth. It is the bible of all students of orchestration, as well 
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as a favorite of every lover of pure musical beauty. Two hundred 
and nineteen of the three hundred and forty-two measures of the 
overture are in the opera itself, yet it is absolutely symmetrical in 
form without the slightest suggestion of a “patchwork.” In sub: 
ject and conception, essentially German, the vivid, melodic origi 
nality, sustained dramatic vigor, and tender lyrical charm of Weber's 
music as exemplified in this overture have invested it with a poetic 


glamour fittingly styled “romantic.” 


SUITE FROM “CARMEN” - ~ : - “ - Bizet 


Bizet, although having several given names, was known to the 
world and to his family as Georges. In his tenth year he entered 
the Conservatory of Paris, from which he was to emerge with high- 


est honors a few years later—he was awarded the Prix de Rome— 
only to enter upon a career of business and failure. Ill luck dogged 
his steps, and eventually drove him to an untimely death, unappre- 
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ciated and ignored. None of his earlier works were really success- 
ful, and it was not until after the production of Carmen that Bizet 
came to be recognized at his true worth, but even this work was not 
appreciated at first. “Carmen” was first produced at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, March 3, 1875, but it was not until 1883 (seven | 
years after Bizet’s death) that it won the acclaim which carried 
Bizet’s name throughout the entire musical world. 

Bizet’s chief characteristic was what is known as “local color,” 
of which the “Carmen” Suite, as well as the opera, has its full share. 
The music of “Carmen’’ is suffused in the warm tones of the south, 


and these tones are not confined to special numbers. 


BALLet Music FROM “PRINCE IGOR” . = : Borodin 


Alexander Borodin, born at Petrograd, November 12, 1834, in 
his boyhood showed a great love for music, but a still greater apti- 
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tude for science. He chose medicine as his profession, studied 
abroad for three years, and upon his return, at the age of twenty- 
three, was appointed assistant professor of chemistry at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine at Petrograd. In 1862, Borodin struck up a 
friendship with the Russian pianist and composer, Balakirew, who 
rekindled the chemist’s former enthusiasm for music, and he now 
devoted all his leisure time to the study of harmony and composi- 
tion. It was undoubtedly Borodin’s strenuous endeavors to serve 
two masters—music and science—that accounted for his compara- 
tively early and sudden death, February 28, 1887, after having made 
his mark in science as well as in music. He is internationally known 
as a chemist and as the author of “The Solidification of Aldehydes,” 
and “Researches Uuon the Fluoride of Benzole.” 


He was a very sweet-tempered and incredibly patient soul, and 
gave himself up heart and soul to philanthropic and charitable work. 
Flis apartment in Petrograd was turned into an asylum for the many 
unfortunates whom he had befriended, and instead of writing music 
he sat on “welfare committees” and acted as treasurer for charitable 
organizations. 


He began work on the opera “Prince Igor” in 1870, using for 
the plot an old legend which in Russian folk-lore corresponds to the 
Arthurian cycle in the British Isles. The story concerns the ex- 
pedition of Prince Igor of Serversk against the Polovtsi, a wandering 
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people who had invaded the Russian principalities. The dances 
occur in the second act where the Tartar Khan Konchak, leader of 
the Polovtsi, offers a festival banquet to entertain Igor and his son, 


who have been captured and are being held prisoners. 


The dances played this afternoon are characteristically Oriental 
—now wild and primitive and full of Tartar savagery and abandon 
—now of captivating grace. The orchestration, though brilliant, is 
conservative, and the harmonies for the most part simple and 
straightforward, although many of his works are remarkable from 
a technical standpoint for certain peculiarities in harmony such as 
the frequent use of the augmented second and the sequences of 


whole tones. 


An interesting insight into the snail’s pace at which Borodin 


worked is given by Rimsky-Korsakow, who wrote the following: 

“T had to beg the author for these excerpts, for performance at 
the concerts of the School. Konchak’s aria he had orchestrated 
throughout, but there was no end to the waiting for the orchestra- 
tion of the Polovtsian dances and of the closing chorus. And yet 
these numbers had been announced and rehearsed by me with the 
chorus. It was high time to copy out the parts. In despair, I 
heaped reproaches on Borodin. He, too, was not over-happy. At 
last, giving up all hope, I offered to help him with the orchestration. 
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Thereupon, he came to my house in the evening, bringing with him 
the hardly touched score of the Polovtsian dances; and the three of 
us, he, Liadow, and I, took it apart and began to score it in hot 
haste. To gain time, we wrote in pencil instead of ink. Thus we 
sat at work until late at night. The finished sheets of the score 
Borodin covered with liquid gelatine, to keep our pencil marks in- 
tact: and in order to have the sheets dry the sooner, we hung them 
out like wash lines in my study. Thus the number was ready and 
passed on to the copyist. The orchestration of the closing chorus 


I did almost single-handed, as Liadow was absent for some reason.” 


Thus it may readily be understood why the opera, begun seven- 
teen years earlier, was left unfinished at Borodin’s death. It was 
completed by Rimsky-Korsakow and Glazounow (the latter wrote 
the overture from memory, for he had often heard Borodin play 
it), and the opera was first produced, November 4, 1890, at Petro- 
grad. It was given at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
for the first time in America, December 30, 1915. 


When we consider that “Prince Igor” was written in snatches, 
sandwiched between his teaching and his scientific researches, we 
realize all the more forcibly that it was only the deeply scientific 
mind which Borodin possessed that enabled him to work so con- 


scientiously and consistently under circumstances as trying as these. 
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price may be paid in conven- 
lent installments. 
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PROGRAMME 


First MunicipAL SYMPHONY CONCERT 
SEASON 1929-30 


SOLOS cis 


ALFRED CORTOT, Pianist 
MARCEL DUPRE, Organist 
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EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 


Turspay EveNnING, NoveMBErR 4, 1929 
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Auspices Mayor JAMES ROLPH, JR., AND BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Direction Auditorium Committee—JAMES B. McSHEEHY, Chairman 
FRANCK R. HAVENNER WARREN SHANNON 


Tomas F. Boye, In Charge of Ticket Sales and Accounts 
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1. Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, : 
MeGHininer. ae & ow . aMaree Dupre 


(First Performance in America) 


Marcet DuPpRE 


2. ‘Tone Poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra” . Richard Strauss 
INTERMISSION 


3. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in A minor . Schumann 
Allegro affettuoso 
Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso 
Allegro vivace 


A\LFRED CorTOT 





Tone Poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra”. . . . . Richard Strauss 


This composition was completed at Munich on August 24, 1896 and first per- 
formed on December 1 of the same year at Cologne, Strauss conducting. 


“Zarathustra” is, in one sense, an epitome in music of the philosophy of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche whose prose poem, “Also Spake Zarathustra”, was the inspiration for 
this most magnificent of all the Strauss tone poems. The composition is built upon 
designated episodes from Nietzsche’s book which are so selected as to summarize the 
growth of man toward Superman, which is the keynote of the Nietzschean philos- 
ophy as expressed in “Zarathustra.” 

There is a simple but impressive introduction which brings forward imme- 
diately the chief theme of the entire work, a stately motive for the trumpets which, 
in turn, leads straightway to a mighty climax for full orchestra and organ typifying 
perhaps the upward struggle which faces man in his attempt to find ultimate happi- 
ness. This is followed by a solemn chorale passage over which is the heading: ““Con- 
cerning the Dwellers in the World Behind.” These are the ones who sought the 
solution in religion. Following this is a section superscribed: “Of the Great Long- 
ing”, a short but feverish ascending passage in B minor for ‘cellos and bassoons, 
answered by the upper woodwind in chromatic thirds. Then comes: “Of Joys and 
Sorrows’, beginning with a pathetic cantilena for the second violins, oboe and horn. 
This is followed by the “Grave” song, in which the oboe is supported by the "cellos 
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and bassoons. The next section: “Concerning Wisdom” illustrates the composer's 
technical masterpiece at its culmination, for upon a theme which not only includes 
every diatonic and chromatic degree of the scale but also possesses a difficult rhythm 
of irregular triplets, Strauss builds a remarkable formal fugue with superlative skill. 
This is a bitter satire on the emptiness of dry science. “The Convalescent” is the 
next heading and the passage arises from the key of B minor beginning on the ‘cellos 
and violas and gradually leads into the culminating passage of the work: ‘‘The 
Dance”, heralded by trilling passages in the woodwind. After the “Dance” dies 
down, the “Song of the Night Wanderer” is ushered in with heavy strokes of the 
bell, and pianissimo chords end the work in two different keys: B major in the upper 
woodwind and strings, and C major in the basses pizzicato, signifying the World 
Riddle that is left unsolved by both Nietzsche and Strauss. 





Next Auditorium Symphony Concert 
TUESDAY EVE., JAN, 14 
6:20 B. v4. 

Soloist: DUSOLINA GIANNINI, Soprano 





An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Season tickets for the four remaining concerts of the Municipal Symphony Series, 
all coming after the holidays: Guest Artists: DUsoLInA GIANNINI, Soprano; SERGE 
PROKOFIEFF, Pianist‘Composer; GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, Tenor; YEHUDI MENU- 
HIN, Violinist. 


Box Office, Sherman, Clay & Co. Season tickets $1.00, $2.00, $4.00, $5.00 








REGULAR SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Next Frid Next Sunday 
ow) Curran Theatre Next send 


Programme made up of Overture, ““Anacreon”, Cherubini; Beethoven ‘Eroica”™ 
Symphony and Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome.” 





Cortot Recital - Wed. Eve., Noy. 6 - Scottish Rite Hall 
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IT NOW 


A GREAT MANY people have discovered that limi- 


tations of income need not prevent their owning 





a really fine piano. It 1s now possible to obtain 
a Steinway with a small initial payment, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two 
years §§ You need not wait another single day 
to own a Steinway. You can have one now— 
delivered immediately in your home to delight 


and entertain you from this moment. There is 








a price and a model to suit your special need. 
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Sherman, @lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Gornporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





What you 
should know about 


A GOOD RADIO 


here is nothing that 
takes the place of good music in the home: 
You have the right to expect that any radio you 
buy should bring you and your guests the best 
in musical entertainment for years to come. 
A GOOD radio is capable of better musical in- 
terpretation as the art of broadcasting im- 
proves. There is both brilliance and natural- 
ness to music and voice over frequencies 
correctly amplified for truthful reproduction. 


Every part of a good radie is designed to per- 
form a definite function and is perfectly co- 
ordinated with every other part to produce 
the greatest possible perfection in the whole. 
The White House Radio Shop stands back of 
any radio it sells. Ten standard makes are 
available for intimate comparison in a range 
from $117 to $327.50 Convenient terms, too. 


Atwater Kent Gilfillan 
Bosch Majestic 
Edison Philco 
Eveready Victor 
Freed frinprisemann Zenith 


WHERE you buy your radio is almost as 
important as WHICH make you decide on 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Raphael Weill & Company 
RADIO SHOP 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Second Popular Concert 


Sunday, November 17, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


PROGRAMME 
1. Selections from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”’........ Mendelssohn 
Overture 
Scherzo 


Wedding March 


tO 


pouite, saMiuch Ade AboutyNothing sees nt yee Korngold 
Overture 
Maidens in the Bridal Chamber 
Dogberry and Verges—March of the Watch 
Intermezzo—Scene in the Orchard 
Hornpipe 





3. Symphonic Suite, “Scheherezade”’.............-...-------- Rimsky-Korsakow 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 
The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes to 
Pieces on a Rock Surmounted by the Bronze 
Statue of a Warrior—Conclusion 




















Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
3737 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO 


OAKLAND 15TH & Eye STREETS 


Che San Francisen Sumphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


SECOND PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
863d and 864th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, November 8, 3:00 o’clock 


Sunday Afternoon, November 10, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


PROGRAMME 


. Overture to “Anacreon”’ Cherubini 


2. Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre: Adagio assai 


Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


Intermission 


3. Symphonic Poem, “The Fountains of Rome” 
(First time at these concerts) 


The Fountain of the Valle Giulia at Dawn 
The Fountain of the Triton at Morning 
The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day 

The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sunset 


The audience is requested to kindly refrain from applause between 
the movements of symphonies. 


Another “Symphony Breakfast.” See Page 92 











The Musical Association of San Francisco takes pleasure 
in announcing that arrangements have been made with the 
publishers for the first San Francisco performance of | 


°**THE PLANETS°° 


by 


GUSTAV HOLST 


THIRD PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Friday, November 22, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 24, 2:45 P. M. 


This work, by one of England’s greatest composers, has been hailed 
as one of the most important recent contributions to modern sym- 
phonic music. For this reason the orchestra will have to be greatly 
augmented to care for the demands of the score. Tremendous in con- 
ception and execution, Holst has made of ‘““The Planets” a work which 
San Francisco music lovers may well look forward to as one of the 
outstanding events of the season. Although entitled a Suite, the work 
is in reality a cycle of symphonic poems, as follows: I. Mars, the 
Bringer of War; II. Venus, the Bringer of Peace; III. Mercury, the 
Winged Messenger; IV. Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity; V. Saturn, the 
Bringer of Old Age; VI. Uranus, the Magician. 


“The Planets” is something which all symphony patrons will want 
to hear, for nowadays keeping abreast of the times includes the new 
music as well as the new literature, art and current events. 








OVERTURE TO “ANACREON” é S - - Cherubini 


Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobi Salvatore Cherubini was born Sep- 
tember 14, 1760, at Florence, Italy. In the pretace to his Autograph 
Catalogue he wrote: ‘I began to learn music at six and composition 
at nine.” By the time he was sixteen he had completed about twelve 
major compositions, including masses, an oratorio, three cantatas and 
others. In 1778, he was granted an allowance by the Grand Duke, 
afterward Emperor Leopold III., to study in Italy, and here he 
remained for four years absorbing thoroughly the old Italian contra- 
puntal style and gaining a proficiency in counterpoint and polyphonic 
writing which scarcely any other composer has enjoyed. From 1780 
to 1786, operas and dramatic music engaged most of his time. In 


1784, he was invited to London, but later moved to Paris, where he 
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thenceforth made his home. In 1795, chiefly because of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s open dislike for him, he was appointed to a position in 
the newly created “Conservatoire de Musique,” which was far below 
the standard of his ability, and Cherubini, of a rather gloomy nature, 
became visibly depressed and for a while seemed to lose all interest 


in his profession. 


In 1805, he removed to Vienna to accept an offer to write an 
opera for the Imperial Theatre. Here he met Beethoven and the 
two became fast friends. Beethoven thought a great deal of Cheru- 
bini as a composer and ranked him at the head of all living operatic 
composers. However, the war between Austria and France broke 
out soon after his arrival and Vienna itself was taken November 
13th. Cherubini, embittered by the turn of affairs, returned to 
France, where he retired from the public for a while, occupying his 
leisure time with botany and horticulture. At the request of friends, 
he composed a mass for the church at Chemay, and from then on the 
current of his thoughts was turned into the channels of church music, 
although he produced four more operas before his death. In 1815, 
he received 200 pounds for a symphony, an overture and a vocal 


piece which he composed for the London Philharmonic Society. In 


HAZEL DREIS 


FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


SPECIAL BOOKS MUSIC BINDING 
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1816, he was made professor of composition at the Conservatory, 
which position he held until he retired in 1841 because of advancing 
old age. He died the following year, one of the greatest masters of 
counterpoint the world has ever produced. In his perfect sense of 
form, Cherubini is akin to Mozart, and in technique of composition 
he bears somewhat of an affinity to Beethoven. It was in his church 
music that Cherubini’s real genius was revealed; his operas were 
somewhat hampered by his habit of prolonging the music in scenes 
where swifter action on the stage would have been more appropriate 
and there is a certain dry calmness about many of his works. Even 
in the more passionate passages he is careful never to exceed the 
limitations of a studied moderation. 


In the years 1801 to 1803, Cherubini was in the depths of 
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depression and utterly disgusted with his art, and this feeling was 
enhanced by Napoleon’s dislike for him. The opera “Anacreon” was 
the composer's only work in 1803 and was produced at the Paris 
Opera House in October of that year. The libretto, arranged by 
Mendouze, was justifiably considered dull and stupid and the dis- 
satisfied audience voiced its feelings by hissing. It has been said that 
‘“Anacreon” was the first opera to be hissed. Cherubini laid all the 
blame for the opera’s failure at the feet of a “clique,” as he called it, 


against the Conservatory. 


The overture, as is often the case, is remembered and performed 


long after the opera itself has been forgotten. It opens with a slow 
introductory passage scored for full orchestra. This is followed by 
a section in which the horns and woodwind alternate in a conversa- 


Victor Lichtenstein 
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Concert Management 
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tional style and leads through a fortissimo chord to the main body 
of the overture, beginning pianissimo with the ‘cellos and basses. 
Four measures later the violins present a subject upon which the 
whole overture is built. There is a long-continued pianissimo, fol- 
lowed by a lengthy crescendo. After development of the opening 
material, the key changes and former matter is worked over vigor- 
ously by full orchestra and the opening figure follows. A more 
passionate section and a short fugato with a theme in counterpoint 
lead the way to a crescendo and the chief theme reappears. The 


concluding coda is of a brilliant yet sonorous nature. 


SympHoony No. 3, ““ERoIcA”’ . . . . Beethoven 


The exact source and gradual conception of Beethoven's 
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Hear all the newest and finest in 
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“Eroica” or Third Symphony has been the subject of more discus- 
sion than almost any other of that composer’s symphonies. It is quite 
clear that the great French emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte, was the 
central inspiration of the work, but authorities differ sadly in their 
statements as to who it was that made the original suggestion to 
Beethoven. Anton Schindler, one of Beethoven’s most intimate 
acquaintances and a very reliable source of information, states that 


the first suggestion of a symphony based upon the life of Bonaparte 
was given to Beethoven by General Bernadotte, at that time the 
French ambassador to Vienna. Schindler’s statement is corrobo- 
rated by Count Lichnowsky, another close associate of Beethoven’s. 
On the other hand, Dr. Bartolini, Czerny, and others assert that the 
first idea of the symphony was suggested to Beethoven by Bona- 
parte’s expedition into Egypt, May, 1798, and that the rumor of 
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Nelson’s death at the battle of Aboukir inspired the Funeral March, 
which constitutes the second movement of the symphony. Indeed, 
the highly imaginative Czerny suggests that the first Allegro was 
designed to describe a sea fight and that General Abercrombie, an- 
other officer in the French army, might have furnished the subject 


for the original inspiration! 


However, on the title page of the original score stand these 
words: “Sinfonia Grande,” and the two words that originally fol- 
lowed are erased. The first of these is clearly “Bonaparte,” and, 
under his own name, Beethoven himself wrote in large characters 
with a lead pencil: “Written on Bonaparte.” If more proof is forth- 
coming, a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel—the German music pub- 
lishing house—from Beethoven, dated August 26, 1804, reads: “ The 
symphony is really entitled ‘Bonaparte’ . . .” Thus it seems that 
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CONCERT 
tok. NEXT TUES. EVE. 
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| The 
Standard Oil Company 
of California 


PRESENTS 


A Series of Thursday Evening 
Radio Concerts 


Played by 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED Hertz, Conductor 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


' ArtTuR Ropzinski, Conductor 








Broadcast over the Pacific Coast 
Network of The National Broad- 


casting Company from 


7:30 to 8:30 P. M. 





Presentation, on alternate weeks, of these two nationally celebrated musical 
organizations under the direction of Alfred Hertz and Artur Rodzinski, marks 
the Standard Symphony Hour as one of the truly great features in American 
radio broadcasting. 


These programs are closely linked with the Standard School Broadcast. 
presented each Thursday morning from 11 to 11:45; also broadcast over the 
Pacific Coast Network of The National Broadcasting Company. 
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The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
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there can be no truth in the statements of Dr. Bartolini and Czerny. 


Work on this gigantic task was probably begun seriously during 
the summer of 1803, and early in the next year it was finished. 
Beethoven intended to send a copy of the score to Napoleon himself, 
but in May, 1804, Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor and 


reinstated the regal court splendor that Beethoven hated so. 


The score was on the table in Beethoven’s room all ready to be 
dispatched to Napoleon when Ries brought the news of the Emper’ 
or’s assumption of the throne. Beethoven immediately flew into a 
terrific rage. “He is nothing but an ordinary man after all! Now 
we shall see him trample on the rights of men. He seeks only to 


gratify his own ambition; he will elevate himself above all others and 
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Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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become a tyrant!” and, hurling these words over his shoulder at the 
astonished Ries, he strode to the table, seized the manuscript, tore 
off the title page, and dashed it to the floor. In 1806, when the 
symphony was published, there was only this indirect reference to 
Napoleon: “Sinfonia Eroica, composed to celebrate the memory of 
a great man.” Significant is the word “memory.” Furthermore, 
there is the story that upon hearing the news of the exiled Emperor’s 
death on the Isle of St. Helena, Beethoven exclaimed: “Did I not 


foresee the catastrophe when I wrote the Funeral March in “Eroica’?” 


The first performance was in 1804 at a private concert at the 
mansion of Prince Lobkowitz. Beethoven conducted, and in the first 


half of the first Allegro, he brought the orchestra to grief and a fresh 
start was made. Its first public performance was on Sunday, April 
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7, 1805. The symphony was announced as: “A new Grand Sym- 
phony in D sharp(?) major by Herr Ludwig van Beethoven dedi- 
cated to his Excellence, Prince von Lobkowitz.” Beethoven himself 
conducted. Czerny remembered that during the performance, some 


one in the gallery shouted out: “Id give a kreutzer if it were over!” 


The Eroica was scored by Beethoven for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, three horns, two trumpets, tympani, and 


strings. 





I. (Allegro con brio—E flat major—3/4.) After two heavy, 
resounding chords for full orchestra, the chief theme is given out by 
the ‘cellos. This theme is, note for note, an exact replica of the open- 


ing bars of Mozart's overture to his own youthful opera, “Bastien 








Patrons of the San Francisco Symphony will be interested to learn 
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et Bastienne.”” After this theme has been repeated by the full orches- 
tra, the woodwinds enter conversationally with a new idea and later 
the subject proper appears, after a descending fortissimo passage for 
full orchestra. The elaborate Development section follows. In one 
place the orchestra gives out fortissimo a passage in which the accent 
apparently changes the beat to two beats to the measure instead of 
three and it was here that Beethoven lost his beat while conducting 
at Prince Lobkowitz’s. In another place the horn enters with the 


first two measures of the first theme—the chord of E flat—while the 
violins keep up their tremolo on A flat! This peculiar whim of 
Beethoven’s has provoked many anecdotes and furnished the material 


for many a fierce discussion. At the first performance, Ries, who 





was in Beethoven’s vicinity, called out at this juncture: “That 
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horn player has come in wrong! That sounds abominably false!” 


and, as a consequence, narowly escaped being soundly cuffed by the 


irate Beethoven. 


II. (Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai—C minor—2/4.) The sub- 
ject is given out pianissimo on the first violins to be taken up eight 
bars later by the oboe. The second theme in E flat is then given out 
by the strings. Development of these two subjects follows and a 
theme in C minor is presented by the woodwind against arpeggio 
triplets on the strings and developed. There is a return to the 
C minor mode and fugal treatment of a different figure that is not 
closely connected with preceding themes follows. The fugato motive 
is given out by full orchestra fortissimo and there is an outburst 
among the trumpets and horns. The first subject returns in the oboe 
and clarinet and the second subject is then repeated by the strings 


as before. Toward the end of the movement, the first theme returns 
in fragmentary form in the first violins accompanied by pizzicato in 
the basses and chords for the oboe and horns. M. d’Indy calls atten- 
tion to the “militarisme”—the adoption of a war-like melody—which 
characterizes the March. 


III. (Scherzo—Allegro vivace—E flat major—3/4.) Practically 
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the whole material of the scherzo is based upon the theme which is 
introduced by the oboe and first violins after six introductory meas- 
ures, pianissimo, in the strings. Marx asserts that this gay tune is 
taken from an Austrian folksong. The trio, in the same key, 1s 
announced by three horns, which with their hunting calls, inter- 
rupted intermittently by passages for the woodwind or strings, play 
an important part in the unfolding of this section. The scherzo 


proper is then repeated in a shortened version. 


IV. (Finale—Allegro molto—E flat major—2/4.) This whole 
movement is merely a theme and variations. The theme, incidentally, 
is one of which Beethoven must have been over-fond, for besides its 


use in this symphony, he has previously employed it in the finale of 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


at 12:45 noon 
Hore Sr. Francis, Italian Room 


Visiting Artists, Guests of Honor and Speakers 


Victor LICHTENSTEIN in a “Symphony Chat” on 
“The Planets,” by Gustav Holst 


JOHN D. Barry, Toastmaster 


$1.25 per plate Phone Hotel St. Francis for reservations 
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his ballet, ““Prometheus,” in his Variations for pianoforte Op. 35 
and also in a “Contretanz” or Country Dance. 


After a few introductory measures, the bass to the melody to 
follow is given out as though it were an independent theme. The 
first two variations in the strings are contrapuntal. The third intro- 
duces the tuneful second theme in the woodwind against runs in the 
first violins. The fourth is a long fugal development of the first 


theme against a counter-subject from the first variation. Other varia- 
tions follow, the tempo changes to poco andante and at last winds 
up with a brilliant coda for full orchestra—a final joyous, glorifica- 
tion of the main theme. 


SymMPHONIC Poem. “THE FOUNTAINS OF ROME” : Respighi 
- prs 


Born July 9, 1879, at Bologna, Italy, Ottorini Respighi received 
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his first musical training from his father. He entered the Liceo 


Musicale and studied composition and violin, graduating in 1901. 
During his travels immediately after his graduation, Respighi visited 
Petrograd and received instruction in composition from the cele- 
brated Russian composer, Rimsky-Korsakow, and in 1913 he was 
appointed instructor of composition at the Liceo Musicale. He has 
composed operas, suites, string-quartets, a dramatic symphony, a 
cantata for mezzo-soprano and orchestra, a piano concerto, and songs 
and smaller pieces for organ, violin, and for piano, besides, of course, 
his three symphonic poems, ““The Fountains of Rome,” “The Pines 


of Rome,” and “The Festivals of Rome.” 


“The Fountains of Rome,” played this afternoon, was composed 
in 1916 and performed for the first time, February 10, 1918, at a 
series of concerts given in Rome under the direction of Toscanini, 
for the benefit of artists who had been wounded in the war. Great 
enthusiasm was evoked by the “Fountains of Rome” and Toscanini 


was recalled three times at its conclusion. It was played for the first 
time in America at a concert of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, February 13, 1919. 


The work, which was published in 1918, is scored for the follow- 
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ing: piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass 
clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, tympani, triangle, cymbals, bells, two harps, celesta, piano- 
forte, organ (ad libitum) and strings. 


The orchestral score itself contains the following argument in 
Italian, French, and English: 

The Fountain of Valle Giulia at Dawn. 

The Fountain of the Triton at Morning. 

The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day. 

The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sunset. 


“In this symphonic poem ‘the composer has endeavored to give 
expression to the sentiments and visions suggested to him by four of 
Rome’s fountains, contemplated at the hour in which their character 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Third Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, November 22, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 24, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


PROGRAMME 


POvertunes. IVichisitias \ csc wena oe Mie ee Mendelssohn 
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Allegro vivace 
Andante cantabile 
Menuetto 
Finale 
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(First time in San Francisco) 
Mars, The Bringer of War 
Venus, The Bringer of Peace 
Mercury, The Winged Messenger 
Jupiter, The Bringer of Jollity 
Saturn, The Bringer of Old Age 
Uranus, The Magician 











Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 











is most in harmony with the surrounding landscape, or in which 
their beauty appears most impressive to the observer. The first part 
of the poem, inspired by the Fountain of Valle Giulia, depicts a 
pastoral landscape; droves of cattle pass and disappear in the fresh, 
damp mists of a Roman dawn. A sudden loud and insistent blast 
of the horns above the trills of the whole orchestra introduces the 
second part, “The Triton Fountain.’ It is like a joyous call, sum- 
moning troops of naiads and tritons, who come running up, pursuing 
each other and mingling in a frenzied dance between the jets of 
water. Next there appears a solemn theme, borne on the undulations 
of the orchestra. It is the Fountain of Trevi at mid-day. The solemn 
theme, passing from the wood to the brass instruments, assumes a 
triumphal character. Trumpets peal; across the radiant surface of the 
water there passes Neptune’s chariot, drawn by sea-horses and fol- 
lowed by a train of sirens and tritons. The procession then vanishes, 
while faint trumpet blasts resound in the distance. The fourth part, 
the ‘Villa Medici Fountain, is announced by a sad theme, which 
rises above a subdued warbling. It is the nostalgic hour of sunset. 
The air is full of the sound of tolling bells, birds twittering, leaves 
rustling. Then all dies peacefully into the silence of the night.” 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


by the 


San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 
Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 


The following recordings have been made: 


Overture to ‘Fra Diavolo’’ 
Overture, ““Leonore’’ No. 3 
Hungarian Dances No. 5 and No. 6 
Intermezzo from “Sylvia’’ 
Dance of the Automatons and Waltz from 
‘Coppelia’”’ 
Valse de Concert, No. | 
Funeral March of a Marionette 
Keveistere: i ei Caprice Viennois 
Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes’ 
Massenet Overture, “Phedre’’ 
Massenet Ballet Music from “‘Le Cid”’ 


Mendelssohn Selections from “‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ 


Moszkowski Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

Schubert Military March 
Entr Acte from “‘Rosamunde’”’ 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde’’ 
Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 
Prelude to “‘Parsifal”’ 
Good Friday Spell frome *‘Parsifal’’ 


Overture to “Der Freischutz”’ 


Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 
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Ford, Louis W. 
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Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
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See, Orley 
Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 


Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 


Gold, Julius 

Haug, Julius 
Gough, Walter 
Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 
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Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Kolb, Richard 
Lewis, Arthur 


lersonnel 
The San Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


>CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
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Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
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BASSES 


Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 


Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 
Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 
Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 
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Benkman, Herbert 
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Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 
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Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 


Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 
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Kolb, Richard 
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Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
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Rissland, Carl 
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Kegel, Otto 


BASS TRUMPET 
De Graff, H. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Glark, ©, E. 
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TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, Roland E. 
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Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 
Tibbits, J. P. 


CELESTA 
Veissi, Jascha 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the ““Vorspiel’ and “Liebe 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series); 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 


musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
























What you 
should know about 


A GOOD RADIO 


iEShere is nothing that 
takes the place of zood music in the home: 
You have the right to expect that any radio you 
buy should bring you and your guests the best 
in musical entertainment for years to come. 
A GOOD radio is capable of better musical in- 
terpretation as the art of broadcasting im- 
proves. There is both brilliance and natural- 
ness to music and voice over frequencies 
correctly amplified for truthful reproduction. 








Every part of a good radie is designed to per- 
form a definite function and is perfectly co- 
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the greatest possible perfection in the whole. 
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Third Popular Concert 


Sunday, December 1, 2:45 P. M. 
Curran Theatre 


Soloist: JASCHA VEISSI, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


Overture" Camieval! > 2. suie ane eeu ser sk es Ae ee eee) Dvorak 


PO UIC Es a NTNU. so aas. ce a ae gee ee ea wee Stoessel 


(First time in San Francisco) 
Bourree 
Sarabande 
Rigaudon 
Aria 
Gigue 


y Selections trom, Lhe DWamnation of Faust +... Berlioz 


Menuet des Follets 
Danse des Sylphes 
Rakoczy March 


PeCOnceEtOmOr ViOln ini) minors... ee ee ee Saint-Saens 


JASCHA VEISSI 


PAO Patio | Grd PEICCY Maree, een eee, at eee Rimsky-Korsakow 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 
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Mrs. M. S. Koshland, ex-officio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 
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R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 
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Mrs. M. S. KoSHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. C. Porter, Vice-Chairman 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 
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Che San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


SECOND POPULAR CONCERT 
865th Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, November 17, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


PROGRAMME 
*1. Selections from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’...... Mendelssohn 
Overture 
Scherzo 
Wedding March 
Zawuite, Much Ado About Nothincie: sss eee sme Korngold 
Overture 


Maidens in the Bridal Chamber 
Dogberry and Verges—March of the Watch 
Intermezz0-——Scene in the Orchard 
Hornpipe 
Intermission 
3. Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” ............--.-.---- Rimsky-Korsakow 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship | 
The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
Festival at Bagdad—-The Sea—The Ship Goes to Pieces 
on a Rock Surmounted by the Bronze Statue of a | 
W arrior-—Conclusion 


*The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music has been recorded for 
the Victor by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under the direc- | 
tion of Alfred Hertz. Note Page 130 for other Symphony records. ! 


Another “Symphony Breakfast.” See Page 124 
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VLADIMIR 


HOROWITZ 


PIANIST 


“The most amazingly 
legitimate sensation of 
the generation.’ 


Soloist at 


Fourth Symphony 


Pair 


Friday, December 6, 
3:00 P. M. 


(Tschaikowsky Concerto) 


Sunday, December 8, 
2:45 P. M. 


(Brahms No. 2 Concerto) 


PRESS COMMENTS CONFIRMING HIS REPUTATION 


Coming to America last season, Horowitz made a triumphal tour, leaving 
each city thrilled, each critic fumbling for new superlatives. Lawrence Gilman 
in the Herald-Tribune: “He has a leonine sweep and power, a conquering 
technique.” W. J. Henderson in the Sun: “A Vulcan of the piano was strik- 
ing sparks from the keyboard and the conflagration spread through the entire 
house.” Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: “A scene of enthusiasm such as 
has not been aroused by the performance of a pianist in Symphony Hall since 
its opening.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM “A MipsuMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” - Mendelssohn 


Although Mendelssohn had been quite a prolific composer since 
the age of twelve, the overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” | 
completed in 1826, marks his definite arrival at artistic maturity. 
Indeed, so well did this early composition reveal the individuality 
which he later displayed that when he wrote the rest of the inci 
dental music seventeen years later at the instigation of the Prince of 
Prussia, the overture filled its place as the first number of the group 
as freshly and fittingly as though it had been composed simulta- 


neously with the rest. 


Mendelssohn’s incidental music to Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 


Night’s Dream” may be divided into two sections: the overture, 
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which was written in 1826, and the rest of the incidental music 
itself, including twelve numbers which. furnished the music to the 
various scenes. of the play. Of these twelve, the scherzo, the noc- 
turne, which is omitted from this afternoon’s programme, and the 
well-known Wedding March are the best known and, with the over- 
ture, form.a delightful “suite,” as it were, distinguished by charac- 


teristic Mendelssohnian charm and beauty. 


Mendelssohn had worked long and eagerly at the overture, and 
remarked to Hiller, one of his associates, that he had been “extem- 
porizing it on the piano of a beautiful woman who lived close by. 
For a whole year I hardly did anything else,” he adds. As a conse- 
quence, it was first written as a piano duet and played in that form 
by Mendelssohn and his sister in 1826. Its first public orchestral 
performance was at Stettin, February, 1827. It was also performed 
in England on June 24 (Midsummer’s Day), in 1829, Mendelssohn 
conducting. It is said that after the concert, Sir George Smart, who 
returned from the concert with Mendelssohn, left the score in a 


hackney coach. It was never found and Mendelssohn rewrote it. 


I. The Overture (Allegro di molto, E major, 2/2) opens with 


four prolonged chords in the woodwind, followed immediately by 
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the dainty “fairy” music in E minor, given out: pianissimo by the 
violins divisi with the violas entering anon with pizzicato notes. The 
woodwind interrupts intermittently with “woody” chords, but the 
‘fairy music” continues and finally leads into the spirited subsidiary 
theme given out fortissimo by the full orchestra. The melodious 
second theme in B major is then introduced by the woodwind and 
taken up gradually by the violins and ‘cellos until both strings and 
woodwind unite to sing the beautiful melody. Then follow several 
picturesque features, including the vigorous Bergomask dance punc- 
tuated by oddly accented beats and offering a splendid example of 
unison bowing for the first and second violins; Mendelssohn’s curi- 


ous imitation of the braying of the unfortunate donkey, whose head, 
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in Shakespeare's play, is exchanged for that of Bottom; and the 
rapidly, descending scale passage for the *cellos, which Mendelssohn 
called his ““Schoenhauser fly” —suggested by the buzzing of a large 
fly in the Schoenhauser garden. There is a recapitulation of the first 
part and a short coda brings the overture to an expressive close, 
ending with the same four magic chords with which the composition 
opened. It is interesting to note that the seemingly free, spontaneous 
style which characterizes the overture and fascinates us with its 
poetical beauty and grace is nevertheless constructed on the strongest 


and most solid form. 


Il. The Scherzo (Allegro vivace, G minor, 3/8) is scored for 
two flutes; two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 


trumpets, tympani, and strings, and is a veritable master-stroke of a 
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great composer's pen. It serves as the entr’acte between Acts I and 
II. The woodwind passages alone in this short but absolutely fasci- 


nating piece are truly marvelous in their poetic lightness, grace, and 


3 


exquisite ‘‘finesse,” and ingeniously disclose the fairy kingdom of 
Oberon and Titania with its mischievous but delightful populace. 
No more potent example of sheer beauty was ever written by Men- 
delssohn than this captivating glimpse of the woodland fairy world 
which, in spite of age or complex, is still almost as near to us and 
dear to us as when we were a little younger. 


IV. The stirring Wedding March (Allegro vivace, C major, 
4/4) occurs at the end of the Fourth Act. After a short flourish 
of the trumpets, the pompous march is given out by full orchestra. 
A technical curiosity is encountered with the first few chords of the 
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march proper. Although the march proper is definitely in the key 
of C major, the opening chords are in the key of E minor! A second 
section in G major, a return to the first and an expressive melody in 
the key of F major constitute the middle section, after which the 
Wedding March itself re-occurs to bring the composition and “suite” 


to a close with a brilliant coda. 


Suite, “Mucu Apo Asout NorHinc” - - +  Korngold 


Erich Wolfgang Korngold was born at Brunn, the capital of 
Moravia, May 29, 1897, and began his musical career with a series 
of startling compositions at an early age. At the age of twelve he 
composed a piano trio; at thirteen, a piano sonata; at fourteen, he 


wrote his first orchestral work, the “Overture to a Drama”: at 
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fifteen, a “Sinfonnietta” in four movements; at sixteen, a one-act 
comedy opera, “The Ring of Polykrates”; and at seventeen, a one-act 
musical tragedy, “Violanta”! Small wonder that this remarkable 


example of precocity was heralded as a second Mozart. 


The Suite played this afternoon, derived from incidental music 
written for a production of Shakespeare’s comedy, was first per- 
formed in 1920 by Egon Pollak, conductor of the opera at Hamburg 
and to whom the composition is dedicated. It is scored for a small 
orchestra: piccolo, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, two horns, trom- 


bone, percussion, harmonium, and strings, excluding the basses. 


Mr. James G. Heller has given us some interesting comments on 
the work: “The Overture is a scintillating exposition of the sprightly 
humor in the play, and the composer, in an exceedingly effective 
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manner, uses the limited resources of his reduced orchestral forces 
to provide a variety of tonal effects. 


“The second number, “Maidens in the Bridal Chamber,’ was 
suggested by the scene in which Margaret and Ursula are preparing 
Hero for her marriage with Claudio and poke sly fun at Beatrice 
when she appears on the scene. (Act III, Scene IV.) It is a slow 
movement in which the solo ‘cello, after a brief introduction, pre- 
sents a recitative-like passage, followed by a melody on which the 
movement is built. 


“The third number, called “Dogberry and Verges—the March 
of the Watch,’ is a delightful burlesque, and immediately suggests 
the scene in which Dogberry and the Verges and the watch bring in 
the villains, Conrade and Borachio, for examination, and Dogberry 
insists upon being “written down as an ass.’ (Scene II, Act IV.) 


“The garden scene, which is a brief interlude, was evidently 
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inspired by the scene between Beatrice and Benedick, in which the 
lovers reach an understanding. (Act V, Scene II.) It is a brief 
song, the melody presented by the solo ’cello and the viola. 


~The last number, marked “Hornpipe, is a rollicking dance which 
comes at the close of the play when Benedick gives the order, ‘Strike 
up, pipers.’ The horn plays the theme first, and the composer has 
successfully caught the English character of the dance.” 


SYMPHONIC SUITE, “SCHEHERAZADE” - - Rimsky-Korsakow 


Nicholas Andreievich Rimsky-Korsakow was born in the little 
town of Tichvin, in the Government of Novgorod, March 18, 1844. 
He early manifested a decided liking for music, but was placed in 
the Naval College at St. Petersburg to study for one of the two pro- 
fessions which were then considered suitable for a young man of 
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aristocratic birth. Conditions at the College, were, of course, far 
from favorable to the study of music, but in 1861 he became ac 
quainted with Balakirew, the young composer and leader of the new 
school of Russian composers comprising Cui, Moussorgsky, and 
Borodin. This acquaintance was a deciding factor in Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s career, for in spite of his being sent abroad, he turned 
all his leisure time to account and during the years 1862-65 he 
labored under heavy difficulties to complete his first symphony, 
which was given a hearty reception at its first performance in 1865. 
Rimsky-Korsakow now remained in St. Petersburg and his study of 
music and his acquaintance with the circle of young Russian com- 
posers was renewed. 


In 1871, he was appointed professor of composition and instruc- 
tion at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. He resigned from the navy 
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and from then on he devoted his whole life to studying, conducting, 
and composing. He rapidly rose to heights in St. Petersburg, and 
among his pupils are numbered the names of such famous composers 
as Liadow, Ippolitow-Ivanow, Glazounow, and others. In March, 
1905, Rimsky-Korsakow was dismissed from his position at the Con- 
servatory as the consequence of a letter published in the papers in 
which he criticised the management of the Conservatory. Glazou- 
now, Liadow, and other leading Russian composers immediately 
resigned their positions in indignant protest of such high-handed 
action, and later on in the same year, when the Conservatory 
acquired some powers of self-government (it had formerly been 
under the management of the Imperial Russian Musical Society), 


and Glazounow was elected as its new head, Rimsky-Korsakow was 
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immediately reinstated in his old position. He died near St. Peters: 
burg, June 21, 1908. 


Rimsky-Korsakow was a most conscientious composer. He had 
already written two symphonic works, “Sadko” and \ntaricand 
held the position of professor at the Conservatory when he began 
to wonder as to the solidity of his early musical training, and felt 


it his duty to undergo an exhaustive study of counterpoint and fugue 
so that his mastery and scope of composition should be developed 
to its fullest extent. It was this “ideal conscientiousness,” as it has 
been aptly termed, that is in a way responsible for Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow’s distinctive originality and individuality. His distinctiveness, 
however, is not attained through the violent or the sensational: he 
wins rather by the refined, restrained, but definite and objective 
nature of his compositions. He is at his best in descriptive orches- 
tration and his tone pictures are indescribably fresh and clean-cut 
both in conception and presentation. 


“Scheherazade” was composed during the summer of 1888 at 
Neyzhgovitsy on the shore of Lake Cherymenyetskoye, and dedi- 
cated to Vladimir Stassow. It is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two 
oboes (one interchangeable with English horn), two clarinets, two 


bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, 
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snare-drum, bass-drum, tambourine, cymbals, triangle, tam-tam, harp, 
and strings. | 


This programme is printed on the score in Russian and French: 


“The Sultan Schahriar, persuaded of the falseness and the faith- 
lessness of women, has sworn to put to death each one of his wives 
after the first night. But the Sultana Scheherazade saved her life 
by interesting him in tales which she told him during the thousand 
and one nights. Pricked by curiosity, the Sultan put off his wife’s 
execution from day to day and at last gave up entirely his bloody 
plan. 


‘‘Many marvels were told Schahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade. 
For her stories the Sultana borrowed from poets their verses, from 
folk-songs, their words; and she strung together tales and adventures. 
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“III. The Young Prince and the Princess. 
“IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship Goes to Pieces on 


a Rock Surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion.” 


Besides this, Rimsky-Korsakow has told us much in his auto- 
biography, “My Musical Life,” which has been translated into 
English: 


“In vain do people seek in my suite leading motives linked 
always and unvaryingly with the same poetic ideas and conceptions. 
On the contrary, all these seeming leit-motives are nothing but purely 
musical material, or the given motives for symphonic development. 
These given motives thread and spread over all the movements of 


the suite, alternating and intertwining each with the other. Appear- 
ing as they do each time under different moods, the selfsame motives 


and themes correspond each time to different images, actions, and 
pictures. 


‘Thus, for instance, the sharply outlined fanfare motive of the 
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muted trombone and trumpet, which appears in the Kalander’s Nar- 
rative (Movement II), appears afresh in Movement IV, in, the 
delineation of the doomed ship, though this episode has no connec- 
tion with the Kalander’s Narrative. The principal theme of the 
Kalander’s Narrative (B minor, 3/4) and the theme of the Princess 
in Movement III (B flat major, 6/8, clarinet) in altered guise and 
quick tempo appear as the secondary themes of the Bagdad festival; 
yet nothing is said in ‘The Arabian Nights’ about these persons 
taking part in the festivities. 


“Tn this manner, developing quite freely the musical data taken 
as a basis of the composition, I had in view the creation of an 
orchestral suite in four movements, closely knit by the community 
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of its themes and motives, yet presenting, as it were, a kaleidoscope 
of fairy-tale images and designs of Oriental character. 


“My aversion for the seeking of a too definite programme in my 
composition led me subsequently (in the new edition) to do away 
with even those hints of it which had lain in the headings of each 
movement, such as: “The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship’: the ‘Kalander’s 
Narrative, etc. 


“In composing ‘Scheherazade,’ I meant these hints to direct but 
slightly the hearer’s fancy on the path which my own fancy had 
traveled, and to leave more minute and particular conceptions to the 
will and mood of each listener. All I had desired was that the hearer, 
if he liked my piece as symphonic music, should carry away the 
impression that it is beyond doubt an Oriental narrative of some 
numerous and varied fairy-tale wonders, and not merely four pieces 
played one after the other and composed on the basis of themes 
common to all four movements.” 


There is, however, one rambling, Oriental melody which runs 
through the four numbers, usually appearing on the solo-violin. This 
is the Narrator’s theme which stands for Scheherazade, the Story- 
teller. 


The first movement opens Largo e maestoso with a powerful 
motive which Rimsky-Korsakow has referred to as “‘depicting the 
stern spouse of Scheherazade.’ The Scheherazade theme is then pre- 
sented by the solo violin with harp accompaniment and introduces 
the storyteller herself. Following this, the movement proper begins 
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(Allegro, non troppo, 6/4) with the Sultan’s theme, which is worked 
over in conjunction with an undulating arpeggio figure—the Wave 
motive, which runs through the entire movement—and leads through 
a climax and a modulation to the Ship motive stated by the solo flute 
and worked out in the woodwind supported by the Wave motive. 
There is a reappearance of the Scheherazade theme and the elabora- 
tion of these subjects constitutes the rest of the movement. 


The second movement (Andantino, 4/4 and 3/8) also opens with 
the Scheherazade motive with the same combination of solo violin 
and harp. The solo bassoon then introduces the Kalander Prince, 
and the story continues over a long drone bass (four basses muted). 
This figure is developed and leads finally to a colorful, spirited figure 
announced by the brasses with reminders of the loquacious Sche- 
herazade subtly interwoven. The motive of the Kalendar Prince 
returns to bring the movement to a close after a brief reappearance 
of the Sultan’s motive from the first movement. 


The third movement (Andantino quasi allegretto, 6/8) is built 
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upon two tender, melodious themes that bear a close resemblance to 
each other. The second of these, sung by the clarinet, is one of the 
most ingratiating figures of the whole work. Later on a new episode 
presents a dash of real Oriental coloring with the aid of the percus- 
sion instruments, the triangle, tambourine, cymbal, and drum. The 
Scheherazade motive is heard in this movement also as development 


proceeds. 


The Sultan motive thunders ominously forth at the beginning 
of the fourth movement to be followed by the Scheherazade theme. 


Then begins the Festival at Bagdad (Allegro molto e frenetico, E 
minor, 6/8, later Vivo) and Rimsky-Korsakow vividly depicts the 
riotous, tumultuous crowds surging through the narrow Oriental 
streets, reeking with rank Oriental perfume and bickering shrilly 
over their wares. Suddenly and mysteriously we are transferred as 
though by magic from the colorful Bagdad markets and find ourselves 
on board a ship with the festivities continuing here with unabated 
gayety as the ship drifts fatefully closer and closer to the magnetic 
Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. The Sea thunders through 
the orchestra, surging and repulsing with mighty waves, until the 
ship with all its reveling company crashes terrifically against the 
Rock. The wild tumult and shouting die down and give way to the 
Scheherazade theme again. The Sultana is ready to go on with 
another story, but the Sultan has relented his vow and all is peaceful 
and quiet again. 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


by the 


San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 


The following recordings have been made: 


Overture to ‘Fra Diavolo’”’ 

Overture, ““Leonore’’ No. 3 

Hungarian Dances No. 5 and No. 6 

Intermezzo from “‘Sylvia’’ 

Dance of the Automatons and Waltz from 
‘“Coppelia’’ 

Valse de Concert, No. | 

Funeral March of a Marionette 

Caprice Viennois | 

Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes’ 

Overture, “Phedre’’ 

Ballet Music from ““Le Cid’”’ 


Selections from “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ 


Moszkowski Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

Schubert Military March 
Entr’ Acte from “‘Rosamunde’’ 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde”’ 
Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde’ 
Prelude to “‘Parsifal”’ 
Good Friday Spell from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


Overture to “Der Freischutz”’ 


Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 





FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Ford, Louis W. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, Emilio 
Veissi, Jascha 
Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
Koenig, Hans 

See, Orley 

Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 


Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 


Gold, Julius 

Haug, Julius 
Gough, Walter 
Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 

Principal 
Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Kolb, Richard 
Lewis, Arthur 


JJersonnel 
Che San Francisco Sumplony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


’>CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 


Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 


BASSES 


Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 


Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 
Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 
Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 


Schivo, Leslie J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 


Fragale, Frank 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Car] 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 
Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Dabelow, William 


TRUMPETS 
Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D.C. 
Kegel, Otto 


BASS TRUMPET 
De Graff, H. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagener, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 
Tibbits, J. P. 


CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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It is no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a century 
of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
Ous entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an invest- 
ment that pays for. itself — 
whatever the price — many, 
many times overs Yet the price 
of the Steinway is far less than 
one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
lent installments. 





Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 
2515 Mission Street, S. F. 
1715 Fillmore Street, S. F. 
Fourteenth amd Clay Streets, Oakland 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
"Ty ictor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 


keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series); 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 


necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 


musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 












What you 
should know about 


A GOOD RADIO 


izes is nothing that 

takes the place of good music in the home: 

You have the right to expect that any radio you 
| buy should bring you and your guests the best 
in musical entertainment for years to come. 

A GOOD radio is capable of better musical in- 

terpretation as the art of broadcasting im- 

proves. There is both brilliance and natural- 

ness to music and voice over frequencies 

correctly amplified for truthful reproduction. 


Every part of a good radio is designed to per- 
form a definite function and is perfectly co- 
ordinated with every other part to produce 
the greatest possible perfection in the whole. 
The White House Radio Shop stands back of 
any radio it sells. Ten standard makes are 
available for intimate comparison in a range 
from $117 to $327.50 Convenient terms, too. 


Atwater Kent Gilfillan 
Bosch Majestic 
Edison Philco 
Eveready Victor 
Freed (nx nseann ~~ Zenith 


WHERE you buy your radio is almost as 
important as WHICH make you decide on 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Raphael Weill & Company 
RADIO SHOP 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Third Popular Concert 


Sunday, December 1, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


Soloist: JASCHA VEISSI, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
. Overture, ““Carneval” 


. Suite, “Antique” 
(Violin obbligatos, MISHEL PiAstro, LAjos FENSTER) 
Bourree 
Sarabande 
Rigaudon 
Aria 
Gigue 
(First time in San Francisco) 


. Selections from “The Damnation of Faust” Berlioz 
Menuet des Follets 
Danse des Sylphes 
Rakoczy March 


. Concerto for Violin, in B minor Saint-Saens 


JASCHA VEISSI 
. Spanish Caprice Rimsky-Korsakow 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 
OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
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Mrs. E. S. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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R. I. Bentley Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 
Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F. R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain F. J. Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
William H. Crocker J. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
E. R. Dimond Walter S. Martin W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Clay Miller Eli H. Wiel 

John S. Drum John A. McGregor 


Mrs. M. S. Koshland, ex-officio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 





MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter 5. Martin 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 
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Mrs. M. S. KoSHLAND, Chairman 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 





We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon’ 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
3737 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO 


OAKLAND 15TH & EYE STREETS 





The San Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


THIRD PAIR SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
866th and 867th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, November 22, 3:00 o’clock 


Sunday Afternoon, November 24, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


PROGRAMME 


leeOverture: elelusind: 2c kn e  ees Menaelssoin 


2. Suite, “The Planets” 
(First time in San Francisco) 

Mars, The Bringer of War 
Venus, The Bringer of Peace 
Mercury, The Winged Messenger 
Uranus, The Magician 
Saturn, The Bringer of Old Age 
Jupiter, The Bringer of Jollity 


Intermission 


3. Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” Mozart 
Allegro vivace 

Andante cantabile 

Menuetto 


Finale 


Young People’s Symphony, See Page 146 





VLADIMIR 


HOROWITZ 


PIANIST 


“The most amazingly 
legitimate sensation of 
the generation.”’ 


Soloist at 


Fourth Symphony 


Pair 


Friday, December 6, 
3:00 P. M. 


(Tschaikowsky Concerto) 


Sunday, December 8, 
2:45 P. M. 


(Brahms No. 2 Concerto) 


PRESS COMMENTS CONFIRMING HIS REPUTATION 


Coming to America last season, Horowitz made a triumphal tour, leaving 
each city thrilled, each critic fumbling for new superlatives. Lawrence Gilman 
in the Herald-Tribune: “He has a leonine sweep and power, a conquering 
technique.’ W. J. Henderson in the Sun: “A Vulcan of the piano was strik- 
ing sparks from the keyboard and the conflagration spread through the entire 
house.”’ Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: ““A scene of enthusiasm such as 
has not been aroused by the performance of a pianist in Symphony Hall since 


its opening.” 
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OVERTURE, “MELUSINA”’ - - : - - Mendelssohn 


The legend of Melusina is of Celtic origin, but variations of 1t 
are common in the folk-lore of the Spanish, Germans, Dutch, and 
Bohemians. The story goes that Melusina, a beautiful maiden, has 
been cursed by her mother so that it is her unhappy fate to be trans 
formed into a mermaid—or serpent—every Saturday night. One 
day the Count Raymond of Lusignan, lost from his hunting party, 
comes upon Melusina wandering about in the forest. He immedi 
ately falls in love with her and they are married, but on the condi- 
tion that she shall be allowed to remain in seclusion once a week, on 
Saturday evening. Time passes. The children of the count are all 
curiously deformed, but he remains faithful to her until one of his 
attendants excites his suspicions. He peeps at her in her bath and 
discovers that the lower half of her body is that of a serpent, where- 
upon, with a bitter cry of anguish and despair, she springs from the 
room, appears as a frightful dragon in the air, flies thrice around the 
castle, and disappears. It is said that she returns to give warning by 
her shrieks and wails whenever any of the house of Lusignan are 
about to die. 


Some have averred that Mendelssohn’s overture was inspired 
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SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post Street at Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 
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directly by this old legend. However, the following excerpt from a 
letter dated April 7, 1834, from the composer to his sister Fanny 
shows quite plainly that the work was suggested by the performance 
of an opera, “Melusina,” written by Kreuger and first produced at 
Berlin, February 27, 1833: “I have composed this overture to the 
opera by Konradin Kreutzer, which I saw at the Konigsstadt Theatre 
(Berlin) about a year ago. The overture (i. ¢., Kreutzer’s) was 
encored, yet I did not like it at all; and then they wanted the whole 
opera over again, but the singer, Hahnel, who took the part of 
Melusina was not wanted. She was really very lovely, especially 
in the song where she presents herself as a mermaid; she was so 
charming in this that I conceived the idea of writing an overture. 
The people have not cared much for this overture, but it pleased me 
greatly when I was at work on it, and it agrees well with the subject 
of the story. In this manner my overture came into the world.” 


The work was first produced, April 7, 1834, by the London 
Philharmonic Society under the direction of Moscheles. After the 
first rehearsal, Moscheles wrote the following to Mendelssohn: “I 
have read and studied your overture with ever-growing interest: 
and let me say, in the fewest words, it is a splendid work. It is 
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Engraving . Printers « Publishing 
619 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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DAVENPORT 0450 
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HAZEL DREIS 


FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


SPECIAL BOOKS MUSIC BINDING 
BOOKS BOUND MENDED BOUND TAUGHT 


ORdway 7231 1367 Post Street, San Francisco 








marked by vigorous and spirited conception, unity, and originality. 
Thus impressed, I proceeded to the first rehearsal. . . . But it was 
not an easy matter to moderate the orchestra in the piano parts; 
especially at the outset they would make a desperate plunge, and the 
trumpets were somewhat surprised at having to fall in with their 
seventh on C. I winced and groaned, and made them begin again 
three times. The contrasting storms went as though Neptune held 
the sceptre; but when the voices of the Sirens were to disarm that 
boisterous ruler, I had to call for ‘piano, piano! piano!’ at the top 
of my voice, bending down to the ground a la Beethoven, and in 
vain trying to restrain the ferocious violins and basses. However, 
at the second reading things went better. The work was studied 
with the liveliest interest, and received with the fullest appreciation. 
I hope to bring out the lights and shades still better at the per- 
formance. 

Mendelssohn was highly pleased and his reply contains some 
interesting information as to the interpretation of the work: “You 
might have sent me three of the finest Russian orders or titles for 
the Overture without giving one hour’s happiness such as I have 
had from your letter. . . . It is quite a painful feeling to have a 


Sent VV. YOON 


ON THE WORLD‘S LARGEST ALL-ELECTRIC LINERS 


The great electric liners of the driven, electrically operated, 
Panama Pacific Line—Califor- vibrationless. Luxurious pub- 
nia, Virginia andPennsylvania lic rooms and cabins. Spacious 
—are the largest ships ever decks,outdoorswimming pool, 
built in America; electrically gymnasium, garage, etc. 


16 CAREFREE DAYS VIA PANAMA CANAL AND HAVANA 


Overnight stop is made at Balboa Every other week liners of Panama 
for visits to Panama City and ruins _ Pacific Line leave San Francisco for 
of Old Panama. Passage through this glorious cruise. One way water, 
the Panama Canal in daylight. one way rail if you wish. First and 
Stopover at Havana. Tourist cabin accommodations. 


panama facifie line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE . COMPANY 


460 Market Su San Francisco-—or your local steamship or railroad agent 











piece performed and not to be present, not to know what succeeded 
and what went wrong; but when you are conducting I really feel 
less nervous than if I were there myself, for no one can take more 
interest in his own works than you take in those of others, and then 
you can hear and take note of a hundred things that the composer, 
preoccupied as he is, has no time or mind for. . . . After reading 
your letter, I took up the score and played it straight through from 
beginning to end, and felt that I liked it better than before. By the 
way, you complain of the difficulty in getting the pianos observed: 
and as I was playing the piece over again, it struck me it was really 
my fault. It is easily remedied, for the whole thing, I believe, is due 
to the marks of expression; if you have altered those parts, it will 
be set right at once. First, everything should be marked one degree 
weaker; that is where there is a p in the wind instruments, it should 
be pp; instead of mf, piano; instead of f, mf. The pp alone might 
remain, as I particularly dislike ppp. The sf’s, however, should 
everywhere be struck out, as they are quite wrong, no abrupt accent 
being meant, but a gradual swelling of the tone.” 


Another letter to his sister, Fanny, January 30, 1836, sheds some 
light on Mendelssohn’s personal reaction to the work: “Of the 
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pupils became members of 
the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Concert Management 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 
BUREAU 
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Studio: 
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‘Melusina’ many pecple here say it is my best overture; at any rate, 
it is the one that comes most from my heart; it is the one that deals 
most thoroughly with red corals, green sea monsters, and fairy 
palaces and deep seas. A\ll this excites even my own astonishment.” 


The overture is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings, and 
opens with the immediate presentation of the principal theme, which 


has been termed the Melusina theme—an undulating motive with a 
flowing arpeggio undercurrent. This arpeggio accompaniment, curl 
ously enough, is nearly identical with the arpeggio figure used by 
Wagner in much of the Rhine daughter music in “Das Rheingold” 
and ‘“Gotterdammerung.” This theme is developed by woodwind, 
horns, and strings, and leads into the more vigorous “Count theme” 
in F minor, with the violins alternating with the flutes and oboes. 
This section is developed brilliantly by full orchestra and is in turn 
followed by the second subject proper in A flat major—the Love 
motive. The expressive melody is first sung by the first violins, 
strengthened later by the flutes, and then given to the firsts and 
cellos in octaves over a warm, waving accompaniment by the second 
violins and violas. The Count theme is then resumed, worked over, 


DO 2YOUR NERDS: 
NEW RADIO? 





Hear all the newest and finest in 
radio receiving sets—then select 


the one you like. 


DON-EEE 


Van Ness at O’FarrELL 
Open Evenings 


and followed by a recapitulation of the opening figure, and a coda 
built mainly of this Melusina theme closes the work. 


SYMPHONIC Suite, “THE PLANETS” - . . . Holst 


The composer’s original name before the World War was 
Gustavus Theodore von Holst. However, although he has no 


Teutonic blood in his veins, being of Swedish birth, in 1918, Holst 
took the legal steps to change his name to its present form because 
of the feeling in England toward Germany during the war times. 
Adolf Holst, the father of Gustav, was a pianist and organist of 
some note in the vicinity of the town of Cheltenham, where he lived, 
but wished his son to become a painter. Gustav, however, had’ 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WHEECER BECKETT. Conducting 
FOURTH SEASON 


The Executive Committee of the Young People’s Symphony Concerts an- 
nounces a series of five concerts to be given at The Curran Theatre on alter- 
nate Friday afternoons from four to five o'clock, beginning January 17, 1930. 


Season ticket sale will open on Monday, December 2, at Sherman, Clay 
© Company’s. Subscription to the five concerts, entitling subscribers to reserved 
seats, are offered at $5.00, $4.00, $2.50. Loges holding six seats, $50. Founder 
subscribers, $100, are permanent and non-assessable. 


Further information may be obtained through Alice Metcalf, Executive 
Manager, Hotel Mark Hopkins. DA venport 6300. 
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other plans, and was bound to become a musician. He played the 
organ, became a choir director, and finally entered the Royal College 
of Music at London, where he studied composition. He was obliged 
to give up his organ and piano before long, however, on account of 
the development of neuritis, but substituted a course in choral train- 
ing and took up the trombone. After his graduation, he played 
trombone in several orchestras and finally accepted a position as 
music director and instructor in composition at the Morley College 


and also became principal teacher in the St. Paul’s Girls’ School at 
London. 


‘The Planets” was composed during the years 1915-16 and its 
first complete performance was given in London, November 15, 
1920, under the direction of Albert Coates. It was first performed 
in the United States by the Chicago Symphony directed by Frederick 
Stock on December 31, 1920. It is scored for the following large 
orchestra: four flutes (one interchangeable with bass flute and two 
interchangeable with piccolos), three oboes (one interchangeable 
with bass oboe), English horn, three clarinets, bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, double bassoon, six horns, four trumpets, three trombones, 
bass tuba, tenor tuba, six tympani, bass drum, snare drum, cymbals, 
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The 
Standard Oil Company 
of California 
PRESENTS 


A Series of Thursday Evening 
Radio Concerts 


Played by 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED Hertz, Conductor 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Artur Ropzinski., Conductor 





Broadcast over the Pacific Coast 
Network of The National Broad- 


casting Company from 
7:30 to 8:30 P. M. | 


Presentation, on alternate weeks, of these two nationally celebrated musical 
organizations under the direction of Alfred Hertz and Artur Rodzinski, marks 
the Standard Symphony Hour as one of the truly great features in American 
radio broadcasting. 





These programs are closely linked with the Standard School Broadcast. | 
presented each Thursday morning from 11 to 11:45; also broadcast over the | 
Pacific Coast Network of Fhe National Broadcasting Company. 
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MPHONY HOUR 
ATEST RADIO FEATURE 


PROGRAM 
for Thursday Evening, November 28 





The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 


Artur RopziInski, conducting 


*(verture to “Lhe Marriage of Pigaro 2.2.5 6-s ee Mozart 
PAT: LOT! ENE) Ge OUTING pene eee ee tek oe ee ee ee Bach 
Andante from the “Surprise” Symphony....................2...--------20-------- Haydn 
‘Hirshaviovements. Oymplony. (NOs Os... ecepecce eee cee Beethoven 
Slavonic Dances, Nos. 5 and 6..............-...-------- SSA te ook seamen i Dvorak 
*Ballet from “The Damnation of Faust”............002.....20..0..2-------- Berlioz 


Menut des Follest 
Ballet des Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 


“Poem Erotique” and “Scotch Poem” ....................-...--.---------- MacDowell 
HiwovindianeWancess) eo = ae 1s te eS Bin Skilton 
Deer Dance 
War Dance 


*These numbers have been recorded. 


Broadcast locally over 


—K GO— 
Oakland 























bells, triangle, tambourine, glockenspiel, celesta, xylophone, tam-tam, 
two harps, and strings. 


Of the work, the composer said the following shortly before its 
first performance in Queen’s Hall, London, 1920: “These pieces 
were suggested by the astrological significance of the Planets; there 
Is NO programme music in them, neither have they any connection 
with the deities of classical mythology bearing the same names. If 
any guide to the music is required, the subtitle to each piece will 
be found sufficient, especially if it be used in its broadest sense. For 
instance, Jupiter brings jollity in the ordinary sense, and also the more 
ceremonial kind of rejoicing associated with religious or national 
festivities. Saturn brings not only physical decay, but also a vision 
of fulfilment. Mercury is the symbol of mind.” 


The composition is in the form of a suite, although as Edwin 
Evans remarked: “It has outrun the dimensions of a suite and become 
a cycle of tone poems.” 


I. Mars. The Bringer of War. (Allegro, C major, 5/4.) The 
movement begins with a sustained G for the strings ‘col legno” 
(with the back or wooden part of the bow), harps, and tympani, 
this note serving throughout the movement as a constantly repeated 
organ-point. The chief theme is given out softly, three measures 
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after the beginning, on the bassoons and horns, and, after a climax, 
leads to the second theme with stormy fanfares for the brass. Con- 
siderable development follows, at length leading to a triple-forte and 
the return of the opening motive and the brass fanfares as before. 
More development and a terrific climax is scored for full orchestra, 
and the movement closes with rhythmical figures for the strings, 
brass, and percussion. 


II. Venus. The Bringer of Peace. (Adagio, E flat major, 4/4.) 
After two measures for the solo horn, the flute enters with a de 
scending phrase which plays an important part in later development, 
as does a rhythmical figure brought forward at the eleventh measure. 
The key changes to F sharp major, a theme is given to the solo violin 
over a syncopated English horn and oboe accompaniment, and devel- 


opment of this material brings the movement to a tranquil close. 


III. Mercury. The Winged Messenger. (Vivace, 6/8.) Muted 
strings and woodwind with harp accompaniment open the movement 
with a lively, rapidly moving figure, which gives way, at the tenth 
measure, to a theme for bassoons and harps. A fresh motive is then 
given out by the oboes and English horn and developed. Following 
this, a curious theme is introduced by the solo violin. This theme 
constantly re-occurs throughout the composition, being given respec 
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tively to the oboe, flute, celesta, clarinet, second violins, first violins, 
and finally to the full orchestra. Further development of these 
themes follows, and the movement closes lightly. 


IV. Uranus. The Magician. (Vivace, C major, 6/4.) The 
movement opens with a portentous fortissimo motive for the brass. 
Three bassoons then present a staccato passage, which is developed 
and followed by a new theme for the bassoons. Reminiscents of the 
opening motive lead through a pause to a new subject announced 
by the tubas and later proclaimed by the full orchestra. A glissando 
tor the organ brings a sudden pianissimo and tempo change brings 
back the opening motive for harp (harmonics), woodwind, and 
tympani, ending the movement slowly and very softly. 


V. Saturn. The Bringer of Old Age. (Adagio, C major, 4/4.) 
After introductory measures for the flutes and harp, the basses give 
out the principal phrase, which is then worked over by the brass and 
leads to a new thought given to the flutes with harp and pizzicato 
bass accompaniment. A climax, the return of the first theme, and 
what is really variant of the first theme conclude the movement. 

VI. Jupiter. The Bringer of Jollity. (Allegro giocoso, C major, 
2/4.) After five measures of introduction, the first theme is given 
out forte by the horns, violas, and ‘cellos and repeated by the trom- 
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bones. The horns then give out a theme of which considerable use 
is made later on. A tempo change to 3/4 introduces a theme for six 
horns with chord accompaniment in the strings, and as the strings 
take up the theme the horns play a countermelody. Horns and 
strings together then give out a new subject, andante maestoso, E flat 
major, 3/4, and after forty measures the original tempo returns 
with development of previous material. A second change to lento 
maestoso, B major, 3/4, makes use of the basses, lower woodwind 
and trombone, after which the original tempo returns to bring the 
movement to an abrupt close. 


SYMPHONY IN C MAJOR, “JUPITER” . . . Mozart 


His three last and greatest symphonies—the one in E flat com- 
pleted June 26, 1788; that in G minor, July 25; and the C major or 
“Jupiter” on August 10; all three composed in a period of time cov- 
ering a little over six weeks—stand like colossal testaments to the 
amazing genius of the “little master” —Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
In these six weeks, during the blackest period of all his discouraging, 
miserable days, Mozart clung to his divine gift of escape into another 
world—the world of music—and created these three masterpieces 
which are so perfect in every detail as to utterly compel the listener 
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to stand aghast in wonder and humble respect to this gentle, lovable. 
simple genius whose successes were dogged so persistently by mis- 
fortune and despair. 






























The year which saw the creation of these three great works was 
a year of discouragement and worry. The production of Don 
Giovanni in Prague brought Mozart only a miserable sum and by 
the next summer he was in such embarrassing financial straits that 
he was compelled to borrow again and again from his friend Michael 
Puchberg, who faithfully responded to the piteous appeals as best 
he could. Nor could Mozart reasonably expect aid from the Em- 
peror Joseph II., although he had succeeded the Ritter Gluck as court 
composer; for although Joseph did order some dances, he plainly 
did not care for the music of Mozart, and cut the composer’s yearly 
salary from two thousand florins to eight hundred. 


And to add to his financial conditions and the lack of court sup- 
port, Mozart was far from appreciated in Vienna during those last 
wretched yet glorious days—wretched in a physical and social aspect, 
yet glorious in that these same years gave birth to the greatest master- 
pieces of Mozart’s unbounded genius. 


John F. Runciman in “Old Scores and New Readings; Discus- 
sions on Musical Subjects” gives us a vivid picture of the indiffer- 
ence of Vienna to its Mozart: “It may well be doubted whether 
Vienna thought even so much of Capellmeister Mozart as Leipsic 
thought of Capellmeister Bach. Bach, it is true, was merely Capell- 
meister—he hardly dared to claim social quality with the citizens 
wha tanned hides or slaughtered pigs; and probably the high per- 
sonages who trimmed the local Serene Highness’s toe-nails scarcely 
knew of his existence. Still, he was a burgher, even to the killers of 
pigs and the tanners of hides: he was thoroughly respectable, and 
probably paid his taxes as they came due: if only by necessity of his 
office, he went to church with regularity; and on the whole we may 
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suppose that he got enough respect to make life tolerable. But 
Mozart was only one of a crowd who provided amusement for a 
gay population, and a gay population, always a heartless master, 
holds none in such contempt as the servants who provide it with 
amusement. So Mozart got no respect from those he served and his 
Bohemianism lost him the respect of the eminently respectable. He 
lived in the eighteenth-century equivalent of a ‘loose set’; he was 
miserably poor and presumably never paid his taxes; we may doubt 
whether he often went to church (Note: Mozart was of a very 
devout nature essentially); he composed for the theatre; and he 
lacked the self-assertion which enabled Handel, Beethoven, and 
Wagner to hold their own. Treated as one of no account, cheated 
by those he worked for, hardly permitted to earn his bread, he found 
life wholly intolerable, and, as he grew older, he lived more and more 
within himself and gave his thoughts only to the composition of 
masterpieces. The crowd of mediocrities dimly felt him to be their 
master, and the greater the masterpieces he achieved the more 
vehemently did Salieri and his attendants protest that he was not a 
composer to compare to Salieri. . . . Mozart lived in the last days ( 
of the old world, and the old world and the thoughts and sentiments 
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ot the old world are certainly a little passe now. But if you examine 
‘Don Giovanni’ you must admit that the Fifth and Ninth Sympho- 
mies, ‘Fidelio,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ the ‘Ring,’ “Tristan,’ and ‘Parsifal’ have 
done nothing to eclipse its glories; that while fresh masterpieces have 
come forth, ‘Don Giovanni’ remains a masterpiece amongst master- 
pieces, that it is a masterpiece towards which all other masterpieces 
stand in the relation of commentaries to text.” Runciman might well 
have included the C major Symphony in this tribute to Mozart’s 
worth. 


It was in such dismal circumstances as these that Mozart turned 
out the great C major—all the greater when we try to explain the 
fact that despite these crushing handicaps, there is not a single note 
of tragedy in the whole four movements! Schumann wrote of the 
~ Jupiter”: “There are things in this world about which nothing can 
be said, as Mozart’s C major Symphony with the fugue, much of 
Shakespeare, and pages of Beethoven. i 


The C major Symphony, composed in fifteen days, surpasses all 
others in dignity, loftiness, skill, and spontaneity. The immortal 
fourth movement with its giant four-part fugue, which is, to be more 
technical, rather in the form of a Rondo with its four subjects treated 
in a fugal manner, will ever be an indestructible, unimpeachable 
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monument to its composer’s genius. It is almost as though Mozart 
desired to give to the world a perpetual legacy to the greatness of his 
name. 

The original donor of the name “Jupiter” to the work is un 
known. Many have asserted that it was designed by Johann Baptist 
Cramer, pianist and composer of Beethoven's time, but others are 
satished with the belief that this title was given to this symphony 
as it might have been given to any other masterpiece and merely 
signifies the power and brilliance of the work. 


The symphony is scored for flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two 
horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. 


I. Allegro vivace—C major, 4/4. The movement opens boldly 
with the introduction of the first of the two themes which constitute 
the basis of construction—two vigorous measures embodying triplets 
followed by a gentle, melodious passage for the strings. Again this 
four-‘measure phrase is given out, this time a fifth higher, and the 
movement then continues with a forte passage for the whole orches- 
tra, which leads to a pause and the reappearance of the opening 
theme given out pianissimo by the violins with a delightful, skipping, 
counterpoint accompaniment above for the flute and oboe. Develop- 
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ment of this material follows, from which the second theme at length 
emerges for the strings alone—one of the most deliciously captivating 
yet piquant melodies ever devised by man. Here is beauty, pure and 
simple, in an unadulterated and undeniable form. Of this melody, 
Mr. W. F. Apthorp wrote: “A yearning phrase, ascending by two 
successive semitones, followed by a brighter, almost rollicking one— 
is it Jove laughing at lovers’ perjuries?—the bassoon and flute soon 
adding richness to the coloring by doubling the melody of the first 
violins in lower and upper octaves.” 





A more impetuous section follows for full orchestra and in turn 
leads to the charming little codetta given out pianissimo by the 
violins. There is a sudden modulation from G major to E flat major 
and the development section is worked with these materials. 


Il. Andante cantabile—F major, 3/4. Omission of the tympani 
and trumpets in the scoring of this movement serves to further em- 
phasize the quiet, meditative grace which characterizes its exquisite 
melodies—melodies whose soft beauty must be apparent to even the 
dullest ear. The first of these melodies is sung pianissimo by the 
muted violins, and leads, after nineteen measures, into the appear- 
ance of a new subject in the key of C minor. This is followed by 
the second subject proper, scored for oboes, bassoons, and first vio- 
lins above a broken chord accompaniment of the second violins, A 
graceful codetta ends the exposition. Development follows, leading 
into a modified and shortened Recapitulation and the movement 
closes with a Coda reminiscent of the opening theme. This coda, 
incidentally, was an afterthought of Mozart’s. Mendelssohn, who 
saw the original score, wrote the following to Moscheles, March 7. 
1845: “The whole repetition of the theme has been written on an 
inserted leaf. The above passage (here Mendelssohn quoted the 
original ending) is struck out and only comes in three measures 
before the end. Isn’t it a happy alteration? The repetition of the 
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seven measures is one of the passages in the symphony that I love 
best.” 


Ill. Menuetto (Allegretto—C major, 3/4.) The minuet ts a 
chaste, refined, truly Mozartean dance. The main theme given out 
by the violins, with occasional interjections of the horns, is an inver- 
sion of the “chromatic sigh’——the second theme of the first move: 
ment. The trio then follows in the form of a delightful dialogue 
between the wind and the string. -A more vigorous second section 
appears, and the minuet proper 1s then repeated to bring the move- 
ment to its conclusion. 


IV. Finale (Allegro molto, C major, 4/4.) The last movement 
is without doubt one of the greatest single compositions ever written: 
surely Mozart’s greatest. To try to call attention to all the bound- 
less contrapuntal felicities elicited in this one movement would be 
a despairing task as well as a futile one, for its four colossal subjects 
are worked out with practically every device known on fugal treat- 
ment: inversion, stretto, and, of course, the subjects are in quadruple 
counterpoint; that is, any one of the four subjects can be put in any 


part, and the others in corresponding variety. Enormous contra: 
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puntal figures are combined with the most graceful motives, each 
thoroughly individual in character and all fitted together in every 
variety of union, but never at the sacrifice of that grace and fancy 
which characterize Mozart’s music. 


The first of these four subjects is drawn from an old church 
theme and is one which has been used several times before by Mozart 
as well as by Handel, Bach, Schubert, and Mendelssohn. The second 
theme appears at the nineteenth measure in the form of a sturdy 
descending passage in octaves. Seventeen bars later, after this sec 
ond theme has been subjected to a typical succession of Mozartean 
cadences, we get our first glimpse of Mozart's marvelous store of 
contrapuntal effects, for the opening theme, the one taken from the 
church hymn, is made the subject of a short five-part fugue given to 
the second violins, the first violins, violas, *cellos, and double-basses 
in succession. All the answers having been made, the third subject 
is introduced in G major for the violins—a triumphant ascending 
passage further strengthened by vigorous trills—and imitated by the 
cellos and basses. ‘Then, after touches of the downward moving 
second theme, the fourth theme, which 1s really the true second 
subject, appears—a quiet passage in G major for the strings with the 
woodwind interpolating brief snatches of previous material. Mozart 
now proceeds to develop these four themes with his own extraordi- 
nary mastery of contrapuntal devices. It is not necessary to follow 
this progress in detail, for in spite of all its complications, the whole 
movement will always commend itself to the listener by its smooth 
flowing continuity, showing that, however difficult these ingenious 
and elaborate contrivances may seem, they did not even exist as 
difficulties to the composer, but were merely used as symbols to 
express the glowing, animated picture which animated his thoughts. 
That picture was one of human life in its most powerful, active, and 
dignified phases. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 


lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 
Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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What you 
should know about 


A GOOD RADIO 


Ress is nothing that 
takes the place of good music in the home: 
You have the right to expect that any radio you 
buy should bring you and your guests the best 
in musical entertainment for years to come. 
A GOOD radio is capable of better musical in- 
terpretation as the art of broadcasting im- 
proves. There is both brilliance and natural- 
ness to music and voice over frequencies 
correctly amplified for truthful reproduction. 


Every part of a sood radio is designed to per- 
form a definite function and is perfectly co- 


the greatest possible perfection in the whole. 


any radio it sells. Ten standard makes are 
available for intimate comparison in a range 
from $117 to $327.50 Convenient terms, too. 


Atwater Kent Gilfillan 
Bosch Majestic 
Edison Philco 
Eveready Victor 
Freed free esemayy Zenith 


WHERE you buy your radio is almost as 
important as W HICH make you decide on 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Raphael Weill & Company 
RADIO SHOP 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 






Fourth Popular Concert 





Sunday, December 15, 2:45 P. M. 






Curran Theatre 






PROGRAMME 
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(Conducted by the composer) 








4. Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and Gretel’’............ Humperdinck 
nize SOne ici «hey Mastersinvers: 2... Reuben. Wagner 
6, slicbeslerdWenditichestreud:.+..2 1272. tints Sl eee eee, Kreisler 


















Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 





9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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Musical Assuciation of San Francisen 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. PAUL I. FAGAN, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. S. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


R. I. Bentley Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 

Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F.R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain F. J. Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
William H. Crocker J. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
E.R. Dimond Walter S. Martin W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Clay Miller Eli H. Wiel 


John S. Drum John A. McGregor 
Mrs. M. 8. Koshland, ex-officio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. M. 8. KOSHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. C. Porter, Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Fifth Floor, 244 Kearny Street 
Telephone GA rfield 2819 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CoO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
3737 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 15TH & EYE STREETS 
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Che San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—-Season—1930 
THIRD POPULAR CONCERT 
868th Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, December 1, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: JASCHA VIESSI, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
1. Overture, “Carneval” 
2. Violin Concerto, in B minor 
Allegro non troppo 
Andantino, quasi allegretto 
Finale: Molto moderato e maestoso 


JASCHA VIESSI 


*3. Spanish Caprice Rimsky-Korsakow 


4. Suite, “Antique” Stoessel 
(Violin obbligatos, Mishel Piastro, Lajos Fenster) 
Bourree 
Sarabande 
Rigaudon 
Aria 
Gigue 
(First time in San Francisco) 
5. Selections from “The Damnation of Faust” 
Menuet des Follets 
Danse des Sylphes 
Rakoczy March 





*This entire number has been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz. For other Sym- 
phony recordings note Page 194. 


Young People’s Symphony, See Page 178 








VLADIMIR 


HOROWITZ 


PIANIST 





“The most amazingly 
legitimate sensation of 
the generation.”’ 


Soloist at 


Fourth Symphony 


Pair 


Friday, December 6, 
3:00 P. M. 


(Tschaikowsky Concerto) 


Sunday, December 8, 
2:45 P. M. 


(Brahms No. 2 Concerto) 





PRESS COMMENTS CONFIRMING HIS REPUTATION ' 


Coming to America last season, Horowitz made a triumphal tour, leaving 
each city thrilled, each critic fumbling for new superlatives. Lawrence Gilman 
in the Herald-Tribune: “He has a leonine sweep and power, a conquering 
technique.” W. J. Henderson in the Sun: “A Vulcan of the piano was strik- 
ing sparks from the keyboard and the conflagration spread through the entire 
house.’ Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: ““A scene of enthusiasm such as 
has not been aroused by the performance of a pianist in Symphony Hall since 
its opening.” 
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“CARNIVAL” OVERTURE - 3 : 2 : E Dvorak 


The Overture “Carnival,” which is to be performed at this after- 
noon’s concert, is really the second of a tripartite cycle of overtures 
which was originally intended by the composer to be a Triple Over- 
ture, “Nature, Life, and Love,” but which has been split apart, its 
three sections now appearing on concert programs as three separate 
works with different titles. ‘‘Nature” has taken the title of “In der 
Natur”; “Life” is represented by the “Carnival” Overture, and 
“Love” by the Overture, “Othello.” 


In 1892, on the occasion of Dvorak’s assumption of the Director- 
ship of the National Conservatory in New York, a grand concert 
was announced in Carnegie Hall, New York, at which time the 
eminent Bohemian composer’s ““Triple Overture” was performed for 
the first time in America, under the direction of Dvorak himself. 
It was erroneously stated at the time that that performance was the 
first public appearance of the work, but it had previously been pre- 


Established 1852 





QUALITY 
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Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post Street at Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 
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sented at a farewell concert given in honor of Dvorak on April 28, 
1892, before the composer’s departure for this country. 

The following analysis was circulated as the authorized publica- 
tion of the composer’s own interpretation of his poetic scheme: j 
“This composition (1. e., in its complete form—" Nature, Life, 
Love’), which is a musical expression of the emotions awakened in 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak by certain aspects of the three great creative 


was conceived 





forces of the Universe — Nature, Lite, and Love 


nearly a year ago, while the composer still lived in Bohemia. 





The three parts of the overture are linked together by a certain 
underlying melodic theme. This theme recurs with the insistence of 
the inevitable personal note marking the reflections of an humble in- 
dividual, who observes and is moved by the manifold signs of the 


unchangeable laws of the universe.” 


Of the second of these “three parts of the overture,” the “Car- 
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ORdway 7231 1367 Post Street, San Francisco 














nival” Overture, the programme writer had the following description 


to add: 
“If the first part of the overture suggested “Il Penseroso,’ the 


second, with its sudden revulsion to wild mirth, cannot but call up 
the same poet’s (Milton’s) “L’Allegro,’ with its lines to ‘Jest and 
Youthful Jollity. The dreamer of the afternoon and evening has 


returned to scenes of human life, and finds himself drawn into 


“The busy hum of men 

When the merry bells ring round 

And the jolly rebecs sound 

To many a youth and many a maid. 
dancing in spirited Slavonic measures. Cymbals clang, strange in- 
struments clash, and the passionate cry of the violins whirls the 
dreamer madly into a Bohemian revel. Anon the wild mirth dies 


away, as if the beholder were following a pair of straying lovers, 


a NEW YORK | 


ON THE WORLD‘S LARGEST ALL-ELECTRIC LINERS | 


The great electric liners of the driven, electrically operated, 
Panama Pacific Line—Califor- vibrationless. Luxurious pub- 
nia, Virginia andPennsylvania lic rooms and cabins.Spacious 
—are the largest ships ever decks,outdoorswimming pool, 
built in America; electrically gymnasium, garage, etc. 


16 CAREFREE DAYS VIA PANAMA CANAL AND HAVANA 


Overnight stop is made at Balboa __ Every other week liners of Panama 
for visits to Panama City and ruins _ Pacific Line leave San Francisco for 
of Old Panama. Passage through _ this glorious cruise. One way water, 
the Panama Canal in daylight. one way rail if you wish. First and 
Stopover at Havana. Tourist cabin accommodations. 


fan amo facifie eam faay Live 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARIN E Sagan COMPANY 






460 Market St., San Francisco-—or your local steamship or railroad agent 
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whom the boisterous gayety of their companions, with clangor of 
voices and instruments, reaches but dimly. A lyric melody sustained 
by one violin, the English horn and some flutes, sets in, and almost 
unconsciously returns to the sweet pastoral theme, like a passing 
recollection of the tranquil scenes of nature. But even this seclusion 
may not last. A band of merrymakers bursts in. The stirring 
Slavonic theme of the introduction reappears, and the three themes 
of the second overture, the humorous, the pathetic, and the pastoral, 


are merged into one, with the humorous in the ascendant, till a 
reversion changes the order. The whole ends in the same gay 
A major key with which it began.” 

Dvorak has scored the work for two flutes, two oboes, English 
horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, tympani, cymbal, triangle, tambourine, harp and 
strings. | 

The overture opens with the immediate presentation of the first 
theme (Allegro, A major, 2/2), a brilliant melody for strings, and 


Victor Lichtenstein 


Instruction 
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Art 
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dhe i Pe Pm 4 


PIANIST 


Concert Management 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 


Eight of Mr. Lichtenstein’s 


pupils became members of 
the St. Louis Symphony 


BUREAU Orchestra. 
PHELAN BUILDING 


Studio: STUDIO: 3145 WASHINGTON Sr. 
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a subsidiary section follows in the same key, also for the violins 
double-forte. A transition leads into the second theme (poco tran- 
quillo, E minor), which is given to the violins over an arpeggio 
accompaniment with answering counter-figures for the woodwind. 
A lesser theme in G is followed by a section in E major and the first 
subject returns in the violins against arpeggios in the harp and wood- 
wind. The mood changes (Andantino con moto, G major, 3/8) and 
a simple little pastoral figure is reiterated over and over again by the 


English horn. Various instrumental combinations follow and the 
original Allegro returns in G minor. The free fantasia works out 
the subsidiaries of the first theme, a climax announces the reappear- 
ance of the first theme in A major, and further development leads to 
the short but brilliant coda and the conclusion. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA, IN B minor, No. 3 


: - Saint-Saens 


Camille Saint-Saens, the French composer, wrote three violin 


DO: YOUNEEBD SA 
NEW RADIO? 


Hear all the newest and finest in 
radio receiving sets—then select 


the one you like. 


DONE 


Van NEss at O'FarrELx 


Open Evenings 








concertos, the B minor being the third. It was composed in 1880 
and played for the first time by Pablo Sarasate, to whom the con- 
certo was dedicated, at a concert in Paris, January 2, 1881. 


The concerto is cast in the orthodox threemovement form. The 
first in B minor, Allegro non troppo, 2/2, opens with a pianissimo 
tremolo B minor chord for strings and tympani, upon which under- 
current the solo violin enters immediately with the first theme against 
soft staccato chords for horns and woodwind. Development of the 
first theme follows, and a forte tutti passage, derived from the first 
theme, leads to a recitative section for the solo violin, and the second 
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WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
FOURTH SEASON 


The Executive Committee of the Young People’s Symphony Concerts an- 
nounces a series of five concerts to be given at The Curran Theatre on alter- 
nate Friday afternoons from four to five o'clock, beginning January 17, 1930. 


Season ticket sale will open on Monday, December 2, at Sherman, Clay 
é? Company's. Subscription to the five concerts, entitling subscribers to reserved 
seats, are offered at $5.00, $4.00, $2.50. Loges holding six seats, $50. Founder 
subscribers, $100, are permanent and noncassessable. 


Further information may be obtained through Alice Metcalf, Executive 
Manager, Hotel Mark Hopkins. DA venport 6300. 
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theme is announced in E major. Development, a return to B minor, 
a presentation of the second theme in B major, more thematic 
development, and a coda based upon the first theme concludes the 
movement. 


The second movement, Andantino, quasi allegretto, B flat major, 
6/8, embraces the usual two melodies, the first introduced by the 
solo violin over a sustained string harmony. The closing figure of 
each phrase of this first melody is echoed twice by other instruments 
with a final arpeggio for the flute. The oboe then repeats the melody 
with the solo violin taking part in the echo and arpeggio. The more 
emotional second theme is then introduced by the solo violin. The 
first theme returns in B flat major in a passage for full orchestra, and 
the solo violin follows with a return of the second theme. A short 


coda closes the movement with harmonics for the solo violin. 


The third movement, Molto moderato e maestoso, B minor, 4/4, 


introduces a short recitative passage for the solo violin. The main 


OLD VENICE 
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The 
Standard Oil Company 
of Caltfornia 


PRESENTS 


A Series of Thursday Evening 
Radio Concerts 


Played by 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Aurrep Hertz, Conductor 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Artur Ropzinski, Conductor 


Broadcast over the Pacific Coast 
Network of The National Broad- 


casting Company from 


7:30 to 8:30 P. M. 


Presentation, on alternate weeks, of these two nationally celebrated musical 
organizations under the direction of Alfred Hertz and Artur Rodzinski, mark® 
the Standard Symphony Hour as one of the truly great features in American 
radio broadcasting. 


These programs are closely linked with the Standard School Broadcast. 
presented each Thursday morning from 1] to 11:45; also broadcast over the 
Pacific Coast Network of The National Broadcasting Company. 
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The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, conducting 
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body of the movement, Allegro non troppo, B minor, 2/2, is built 
upon four successive themes, the first three being introduced by the 
solo violin, and the fourth by muted violins and violas in four-part 
harmony. Thematic development of these four subjects constitutes 
the rest of the movement, trumpets and trombones finally giving out, 
fortissimo, in four parts the fourth theme against contrapuntal figures 
in the strings. The concluding coda is based upon the third theme. 


“CAPRICCIO ESPAGNOL”’ - - : - Rimsky-Korsakow 


Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Capriccio Espagnol” was performed for the 
first time in Leningrad, October 31, 1887, with the composer himself 
conducting. The work had evidently been completed some time 
previous to this date, however, for a letter from Tschaikowsky to 
Rimsky-Korsakow dated November 11, 1886, contains the following 
commendation: “I must add that your “Spanish Caprice’ is a colossal 
masterpiece of orchestration, and you may regard yourself as the 
greatest master of the present day.” 


The composition was dedicated to the personnel of the orchestra 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


June 29th, 1929 
$124,718,460.77 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 5,300,000.00 
Pension Fund over $650,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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of the Imperial Russian Opera House of Leningrad, the orchestra 
which had the honor of giving the work its first performance. The 
artists applauded the work vigorously after the first rehearsal, and 
the composer was so highly pleased that the complete list of their 
names, numbering sixty-five, was placed on the title page of the score. 


The Caprice is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes (one 
interchangeable with English horn), two clarinets, two bassoons, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, tympani, side- 
drum, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, castanets, harp, and 
strings, and its five movements are played, according to the com- 


poser’s explicit directions, as one movement with no pauses between. 


I. “Alborado” (Vive e strepitoso, A major, 2/ 4). The term 
“Alborado,” derived from the Spanish word “‘albor,” has six or 
seven different meanings all connected with morning or dawn, but 
its use here corresponds to the French word ‘‘Aubade,” meaning a 


morning serenade. The serenade opens with a wild, tempestuous 
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theme for full orchestra upon which the movement is mainly built. 
This is followed by a second section given to the woodwind. Both 
themes are then repeated by the clarinet accompanied by the horns, 
bassoons, and strings pizzicato, and a cadenza for the solo violin 


brings the close. 


II. Variations (Andante con moto, F major, 3/8). The theme 
Is given out immediately by the horns over a lightly scored string 
accompaniment. Five variations of this theme then follow; the first 
given to the strings; the second to the English horn and horn in a 
conversational style; the third to full orchestra; the fourth to the 
woodwind, horns, and two ‘cellos, with a change of key to E major; 
and the last again given to full orchestra with a return to the original 
key, F major. Again the movement is concluded with a cadenza, 


this time for the solo flute. 


Ill. “Alborado” (Vivo e strepitoso, B flat major, 2/4). This 
movement is practically a repetition of the first movement with a 


ROMAINE J. VERREY 
‘Principal Viola— San Francisco Symphony 


and 
Member of the Abas String Quartette 


Recently acquired from the Wurlitzer Rare Violin Collection, for 
a sum of $4,500.00, an extraordinary viola made by Tomasso 
Balestrieri, who worked in Mantua, Italy, 1720 to 1788. 


Lovers of fine instruments will find it most interesting to visit our 
Violin Salons, where instruments by the most famous makers may 
be seen and played upon. 


250 STOCKTON STREET 
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change of key and orchestration. A pedal point B flat is sustained 
throughout and the melody that was previously for clarinet is now 
given to solo violin, while the clarinet, in turn, is given the cadenza 
originally scored for solo violin. 


IV. “Scene and Gypsy” (Allegretto, D minor, 6/ Se Whe 
movement is made up for the most part of a succession of cadenzas, 
the first given out over a side-drum roll by the trumpets in a synco- 
pated gypsy fashion. The second cadenza is for solo violin, the 
snare roll being maintained triple pianissimo, and is repeated by the 
flute and clarinet. The third cadenza is for flute over a tympani 
roll and the fourth is for clarinet over a roll on the cymbal. A short 
phrase for the oboe separates this from the fifth cadenza for the harp 
with triangle. The gypsy song proper is then introduced by the 


violins and worked over by full orchestra, bringing the movement to 
a brilliant conclusion. 


V. “Fandango of the Asturias” (A major, 3/4). The chief 
eee 
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theme is announced immediately by the trombones and followed by 
a theme for woodwind. Both themes are developed and lead to a 
variation for solo violin. Further development follows, the trom- 
bones at length again announcing their theme, and the coda which 


follows to close the Fandango is derived from the opening Alborado. 


“SuITE ANTIQUE” - . : : . - . Stoessel 


Albert Stoessel is among the most important as well as one of the 
earliest of the native-born Americans to achieve prominence as a 
conductor of a major musical organization in this country. For nine 
years, Stoessel has filled the position of conductor of the time-honored 
Oratorio Society of New York and has been conspicuous in his or- 


chestral conducting as well. 


Stoessel was born in St. Louis in 1894, where he received his 
early musical training, later attending the Royal High School of 
Music in Berlin. In 1914 he made his debut as a violin soloist, play- 
ing three concertos accompanied by the Berlin orchestra. For the 
next three years concert activity engaged his time until the entry 
of the United States into the World War. He served as an infantry 
lieutenant during the war itself, and after the Armistice was ap- 
pointed director of the A. E. F. School for Bandleaders at Chaumont, 


France. 


After demobilization, he served as solo violinist with the Boston, 
National, and St. Louis Symphonies, and accompanied Enrico 
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Caruso as covartist on the singer’s last country-wide tour. In 1921 
he received the call to the directorship of the Oratorio Society, which 
position he has filled brilliantly and efficiently. 


He has written compositions for orchestra, solo instruments, and 
voice. The year 1929 marks his seventh year as director of a large 
department of music in the New York University, and through his 
conducting, lecturing, and teaching, Stoessel makes the most of his 
Opportunity to exert a definite influence on the musical life of that 
metropolis, and becomes yearly more and more of a figure to which 
American musical circles can point with pride. | 

Stoessel’s Suite “Antique” was composed originally for two 
violins and a piano in 1916 and later scored for two solo violins, 
piano, flute, clarinet, bassoon, oboe, horns, and strings. It was 
first produced by the New York Chamber Music Society in 
1923, but its first orchestral performance took place a year later at a 
concert of the New York Symphony. Other published compositions 
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by the young American composer include: a sonata for violin and 
piano, ~The Song of the Volga Boatman” (Symphonic Paraphrase), 
“Cyrano de Berjerac’” (Symphonic Portrait), a Suite “Hispania” 
for orchestra, and numerous compositions for violin and piano. 

The exquisite charm and chastity of the Suite discourages even 
the briefest analytical description. To be enjoyed to its fullest by 
even the less technical music lovers, it need only be remembered that 
the five divisions of the Suite—the bouree, sarabande, rigaudon, aria, 
and gigue—offer the traditional sequence of seventeenth century 
dances modeled in the “French Suite” style of the immortal Johann 
Sebastian Bach, but with amiable touches of modernity peeping out 
here and there in the harmony and treatment. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE “DAMNATION OF FAUST” - Berlioz 


Berlioz had read and been fascinated by de Nerval’s translation 
ot Goethe’s poem, “Faust,” into German as early as 1829, for in 
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that year his ““Huit Scenes de Faust” was composed, but it was not 
until 1845 that these scenes were revised and the other portions of 
the opera composed, the first performance in its complete form as a 
“dramatic legend” taking place at the Opera-‘Comique, Paris, De 
cember 6, 1846, with the composer conducting. Its reception was 
somewhat cool, and it was not until later years that the press and 
general public passed a favorable judgment upon it. “The work was 
twice performed to half-empty houses,” said Berlioz in his Memoirs. 
“and elicited no more attention than if I had been the least of the 
students at the Conservatoire. Nothing in all my career has wounded 
me as this did.” 


The opera was first produced in the United States in New York, 
February 12, 1880, under the baton of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 


The selections played this afternoon include: “Menuet des 


Follets,” the “Danse des Sylphes,” and the Rakoczy March. 


I. Menuet des Follets (Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps) is par- 
ticipated in by the evil spirits, summoned by Mephistopheles, who 
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appear and surround Marguerite’s home. It is scored for two pic- 


colos, flute, two oboes, two clarinets, bass clarinet, four bassoons, 


four horns, two trumpets, two cornets-a-pistons, three trombones, 
two pairs of tympani, triangle, cymbals, and strings, and opens 
Moderato, D major, 3/4, with the woodwind and brass giving out 
the minuet theme in full harmony. The strings enter and lead to 
the trio with its change to D minor. Ingenious orchestration char- 
acterizes this section in the form of “light flickerings” for the full 
orchestra, an effect produced by sudden crescendoes from pianissimo 
to fortissimo and shrieks in the higher woodwind. A return of the 
minuet proper leads to a new section, Presto, D major, 2/2, with 
dramatic usage of the piccolo, flute, and oboes. A return of the 


minuet and the movement dies away to its conclusion. 


II. Ballet des Sylphes (The Dance of the Sylphs), Mouvement 
de Valse, D major, 3/8, is a short orchestral movement which con- 
cludes the second part of the work. Faust is sleeping in a meadow 
along the banks of the Elbe and Mephistopheles summons the gnomes 
and sylphs to fill the mind of Faust with lovely fancies. It is a fairy 
waltz, of filmy delicacy, and is based on the slumber song which 
immediately precedes it. The orchestral device used by Berlioz in 
scoring this ballet is simple but remarkably effective. The first 
violins give out a lovely waltz melody over a drone bass from the 
‘cellos and double-basses. The combination of drum taps with har- 
monies on the harp is both novel and dainty. The basses hold a 
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pedal point D throughout, while the exquisite tracery of the melody 
is charmingly woven by the strings. 


III. Rakoczy March. The material for this march did not 
originate with Berlioz, but was drawn from an old tune which was 
originally composed by one Michael Barna, court fiddler to the 
Prince Rakoczy (1676-1735), and handed down with moderations 
from generation to generation until Berlioz, en route to Budapest in 
1846 to conduct a concert at that city, had his attention called to 
the tune by an amateur friend of his in Vienna, where he stopped 
off to rest and visit, who suggested to the French master that he 
compose a march on the theme as a concession to the intense patriot- 
ism of the Hungarians. Berlioz took the suggestion and the Rakoczy 
March was written the night before his departure for Budapest, 
February 15, 1846. The composer was assured that his treatment 
of the national air had been so unusual that the excitability of the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fourth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, December 6, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 8, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 
Soloist: VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
. Chaconne Bach-Steinberg 
eaDance:Or the IN ym pas anG Oatyiss <2. sous see, Georg Schumann 
. Tone Poem, “Don Juan” Richard Strauss 


. Piano Concerto in B flat Minor Tschaikowsky 


(At the Friday Concert) 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat major Brahms 


(At the Sunday Concert) 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 








Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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Hungarian audience might involve him in an unpleasant predicament, 
but he had been prepared for nothing like the outburst that greeted 
its first performance. Berlioz himself has thus vividly pictured its 
reception: “All the same, when the day came my throat tightened, 
as it did in time of great perturbation. First the trumpets gave out 
the rhythm, then the flutes and clarinets softly outlining the theme, 
with a pizzicato accompaniment on the strings, the audience remain- 
ing calm and judicial. Then, as there came a long crescendo, broken 
by dull beats of the bass drum, like the sound of distant cannon, a 
strange, restless movement was to be heard among the people; and 
as the orchestra let itself go in a cataclysm of sweeping fury and 
thunder, they could contain themselves no longer. Their overcharged 
souls burst with a tremendous explosion of feeling that raised my 
hair with terror. I lost all hope of making the end audible, and in 
the encore it was no better; hardly could they contain themselves 
long enough to hear a portion of the Coda.” 


Shortly after its sensational success in Budapest, the Hungarians 
adopted it as their national march, and Berlioz, himself greatly im- 
pressed, incorporated it in his music to the “Damnation of Faust.” 


The March begins with a pianissimo presentation of the Rakoczy 
tune for woodwind and strings pizzicato. The theme is worked over, 
a long crescendo leads to a dramatic development of, the first phrase 
with strokes of the bass drum simulating cannon shots, and the 
March winds up with a brilliant Coda. 
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Programme 


. Overture to ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream’? - - Mendelssohn 


When Mendelssohn was about eighteen years of age, he read 
Shakespeare's “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ from which he 
received the inspiration to write an overture for the play. A\ll- 
though he had been a prolific composer since he was twelve, this 
overture marked his definite arrival at artistic maturity. The over- 
ture opens with four prolonged chords for the woodwinds, foll- 
lowed immediately by the dainty “fairy music,’’ which constitutes 
the principal theme. After a prolonged development of this 
theme and its tributary material, the melodious second theme 
appears, being announced by the woodwinds and then taken up 
by the strings and gradually expanding into broader instrumenta- 
tion. As the movement proceeds, several picturesque features 
come into notice—the ‘‘Bergomask Dance’ from the fifth act of 
the play, the comical braying of the donkey, and a figure which 
Mendelssohn called his ‘“Schoenhauser fly’’"—a rapidly descending 
scale-passage for the ‘cellos (each tone quickly repeated), sug- 
gested by the buzzing of a large fly in the Schoenhauser garden. 
The development proper—drawn mainly from the first theme— 
is followed by the orthodox recapitulation of the first part, and, 
after a short coda, the overture closes with four sustained chords 
like those with which it began. 


Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs~. - - Georg Schumann 


This number is taken from the choral work, “‘Amor and 
Psyche,’ which is based on a fairy tale of the same name by Dr. 
Bulhaupt. The piece is constructed in the three-part form peculiar 
to many dances. The first part is preceded by an introduction of 
which the material is announced by the violas. Passages for 
woodwind and strings alternate, and a pause leads into the theme 
of the first part, given to the bassoon, lightly accompanied by the 
strings, pizzicato. The second part is announced in a dotted figure 
played by the full orchestra, fortissimo. The third part is a slightly 
modified repetition of the first, and the dance is brought to an 
end with a short coda. 


Spanish Caprice - ~ - Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakow 


The Spanish Caprice, although entitled in separate numbers, 
is played as a whole and without pause. Indeed, the third piece 
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is but a repetition of the first in a different key, with slightly vary- 
ing treatment of harp and arpeggio figures of clarinet. The pre- 
vailing rhythm of three beats in the Spanish dance scarcely meets 
with an exception in the Alborado, which is less a dance than a 
kind of military piece, or fanfare. The name seems to be akin to 
the French aubade and applies to a military piece played at day- 
break. The “Scene and Gypsy Song”’ opens with a striking fan- 
fare of horns and trumpets, followed or echoed by a cadenza of 
solo violin in the same figure to a soft roll of military drum. The 
third cadenza is of flute to a roll of kettle-drums; fourth is a 
cadenza of clarinet; last of the harp. The “‘song’”’ is a strident 
phrase of violins, with intruding low brass and cymbals. There is 
a suggestion of the fandango in the strings, “quasi guitara.”’ 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan’”’ - - - Richard Strauss 


This remarkable piece of program music was written in 
1888, the composer then being twenty-four years old, an age at 
which his feelings and sympathies may well have been at one with 
those of the young hero of Nicholas Lenau’s poem, graphically 
depicted in the wonderfully eloquent music of this composition. 
The Don Juan of Lenau’s strange poem is a young man of superb 
health and vigor, a fact made evident in Strauss’ vital, energetic 
and torrentially emotional music. He sets out upon a quest for 
the perfect example of womanhood, entering what the poem calls 
a “magic realm, illimited, eternal, or gloried woman—loveliness 
supernal.’ He flies from conquest to conquest, always in pursuit 
of his ideal, and meeting always with disappointment and dis- 
illusionment. Through the vivid and sardonic adventures of his 
pursuit, Strauss wonderful music follows him step by step to his 
final disappointment and the duel scene which ends with his 
death. Every character of the drama is represented by a definite 
musical theme, every emotion reflected in tone psychology and 
every incident drawn in masterly sound-pictures. 


INTERMISSION 


. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 1, 
in E flat major - - - - - - Liszt 


(Edited by A. Siloti) 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


This, the better known of Liszt's two piano concertos, is 
constructed along the general lines of the symphonic poem. The 
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score embraces four sections, arranged like the four movements 
of a symphony, although their internal development is of so free 
a nature, and they are merged one into another in such a way 
as to give to the work as a whole the character of one long move- 
ment developed from several fundamental themes and sundry 
subsidiaries derived therefrom. 


There is a passage in one part of the concerto where the 
triangle has a small but important part, and when the work was 
first played in Vienna, in 1857, Hanslick dubbed it the “Triangle 
Concerto.” Twelve years elapsed before any other pianist had 
the courage to play it in the Austrian capital. When Liszt heard 
of Hanslick’s severe criticism he defended himself by pointing to 
Beethoven's use of the bass drum and triangle in the finale of the 
Ninth Symphony. 


*These numbers have been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Che repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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What you 
should know about 


A GOOD RADIO 


| Whiere is nothing that 
takes the place of good music in the home: 
You have the right to expect that any radio you 
buy should bring you and your guests the best 
in musical entertainment for years to come. 
A GOOD radio is capable of better musical in- 
terpretation as the art of broadcasting im- 
proves. There is both brilliance and natural- 
ness to music and voice over frequencies 
correctly amplified for truthful reproduction. 





Every part of a good radie is designed to per- 
form a definite function and is perfectly co- 
ordinated with every other part to produce 
the greatest possible perfection in the whole. 
The White House Radio Shop stands back of 
any radio it sells. Ten standard makes are 
available for intimate comparison in a range 
from $117 to $327.50 Convenient terms, too. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fourth Popular Concert 
Sunday, December 15, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


PROGRAMME 

1 sPrelide:to aohen orint ce Soe Lene oe ee. ea eee eae Wagner 
DeSuites aNLOtN EE CrOOSCT eee ae A gece rae ee ct Ravel 

Pavanne of the Beauty 

Hop o’ My Thumb 

Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodes 

Beauty and the Beast 

The Fairy Garden 
See Gru Dany AN Ina SOG Yau lace E Nc ULI eee ese Quinto Maganini 

(First performance in San Francisco) 
(Conducted by the composer) 

4. Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and Gretel””............ Humperdinck 
te Prize sone; trom: = bhesMastensingers: seme ees a eee Wagner 
Ge ieLOve.s OOrlOWw. (lie pesl eld) ture. 2 cus ettesen ye ueaen ee Kreisler 


(b)P owes: Joy-( liehestneudyt. 5 soos noe ee ee Kreisler 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
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Che San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, ‘Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


FOURTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
870th and 871st Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, December 6, 3:00 o’clock 


Sunday Afternoon, December 8, 2:45 o’clock 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


. Chaconne Bach-Steinberg 
. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs Georg Schumann 


3; Tone Poem, Done Juan” Richard Strauss 


Intermission 


. Concerto for Piano, B flat minor Tschaikowsky 
Andante non troppo e maestoso—Allegro con spirito 
Andantino semplice—Allegro vivace assai 
Allegro con fuoco 


SUNDAY PROGRAMME 


Sunday’s programme will be the same as that given above 
except that the piano concerto will be the Brahms No. 2 instead 
of the Tschaikowsky. 

Concerto for Piano, No. 2, B flat major Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 
Allegro appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto grazioso 
(The Piano is a Steinway) 


Horowitz Recital, See Page 208 
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JUDSON -WOLFSOHN CONCERT SERIES 


Scottish Rite Hall 


HEAR 


HOROWITZ 
_ IN RECITAL 


Next Tues. Eve. 


December 10 
at 8:20 


Coming 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


“Russian Casals of the "CELLO” 


THURSDAY EVENING DECEMBER 12 at 8:20 





GUNNAR JOHANSEN 


Brilliant Danish Pianist 


THURSDAY EVENING DECEMBER 19 at 8:20 


TICKETS NOW 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO: 
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CHACONNE - - . - . - Bach-Steinberg 


This Bach Chaconne, as arranged for orchestra by Steinberg, was 
given its first performance by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
December 19, 1924. According to Grove, the Chaconne was a 
dance, usually in 3/4 time, of a moderately slow movement, which 
belonged to the class of variations—in fact, in the large majority of 
cases it was actually a series of variations on a “ground bass,” usu- 
ally eight or four bars in length. It might also be added that the 
music writers of Bach’s day defined it as a set of variations over an 
“obbligato bass.” J. J. Rousseau, writing in his “Dictionnaire de 
Musique,” seventeen years after Bach’s death, said of the Chaconne: 
“A piece of music for dancing, well marked as to rhythm and mod- 
erate as to tempo. Formerly chaconnes were in two as well as three 
time, but now they are composed only in three. The chaconne 
usually is a song in couplets, constructed on a set bass of four 
measures and varied in different ways.” 


Steinberg’s scoring calls for two flutes, two oboes, English horn, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, tympani, and strings. 


The programme of the Cincinnati performance contains the 
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Jewelers and Silversmiths 
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interesting information by Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, that Steinberg is the son-in-law of Rimsky-Korsakow, the 
famous Russian composer, and that Strawinsky, another Russian, 
wrote the “Fireworks” as a wedding gift to Sonia, the daughter of 
Rimsky-Korsakow. Mr. Steinberg is the editor of “Principles of 
Orchestration,” by his illustrious father-in-law. 


DANCE OF THE NYMPHS AND SATYRS, FROM 
‘*AMOR AND PSYCHE” : : e G. Schumann 


“Georg Alfred Schumann, born in Germany, October 25, 1886, 
belongs to the more conservative of the two great parties in modern 
German music, and his sound musicianship, the originality of his 
ideas, and the skill of their treatment, mark him as a worthy mem- 
ber of the party which most strenuously resists the attacks of the 
ultra‘modern writers.” (Grove.) 


Besides the choral work, ‘““Amor and Psyche,” from which this 
number is drawn, Schumann’s works include a symphony in B 
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Engraving . Printers « Publishing 
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minor (not published), a suite, a set of Symphonic Variations, for 
organ and orchestra, a serenade, an overture, two other choral works, 
and several smaller works and chamber-music. The choral work, 
‘Amor and Psyche,” was produced May 5, 1888, in Leipzig, with 
the composer conducting, and received praise from the German 
newspaper reviewers. 


The “Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs” serves as an interlude 
in the work and is constructed in the three-part form peculiar to 
many dances. 


An introduction (Allegro, F major, 6/8) announced by the 
violas leads directly into the theme of the first part given to the 
bassoon, accompanied lightly by strings pizzicato. The second sec- 
tion (Moderato) is in the form of a dotted figure for full orchestra 
(including triangle and cymbal) fortissimo in the key of E major. 
The third part is merely a slightly modified repetition of the first, 
and a short coda brings the close. 

The composition is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clari- 


me NEW YORK | 


ON THE WORLD‘S LARGEST ALL-ELECTRIC LINERS 


The great electric liners of the driven, electrically operated, 
Panama Pacific Line—Califor- vibrationless. Luxurious pub- 
nia, Virginia andPennsylvania lic rooms and cabins. Spacious 
—are the largest ships ever decks,outdoorswimming pool, 
built in America; electrically gymnasium, garage, etc. 


16 CAREFREE DAYS VIA PANAMA CANAL AND HAVANA 


Overnight stop is made at Balboa Every other week liners of Panama 
for visits to Panama City and ruins _ Pacific Line leave San Francisco for 
of Old Panama. Passage through _ this glorious cruise. One way water, 
the Panama Canal in daylight. one way rail if you wish. First and 
Stopover at Havana. Tourist cabin accommodations. 


Panama facifie line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE - COMPANY 





460 Market St., San Francisco-—or your local steamship or railroad agent 
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nets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
tympani, triangle, cymbals, and strings. 


ToNE Poem, “Don JUAN” . . . - Richard Strauss 


‘Don Juan” is always erroneously considered as the first of 
Richard Strauss’ tone poems. “Macbeth,” although published later, 
from the point of composition precedes “Don Juan.” Written in 
1888, “Don Juan” enjoyed its first performance at Weimar in the 
fall of 1889, where it was “received with great applause,” Strauss 
himself conducting. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Theodore Thomas, presented it for its first American appearance, 
March 22, 1898. The work is scored for three flutes (one inter- 
changeable with piccolo), two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three 
trombones, ale. a set of three heeiloehintins. triangle, cymbals, 
Glockenspiel, harp, and strings, and is dedicated to Ludwig Thuille, 
a composer, teacher, and fellow-student of Strauss’. 


The Don Juan which furnished the inspiration of the work is 
not the Don Juan of Mozart, nor that of Lord Byron, but is taken 
from a poem of the Hungarian poet, Lenau, written in 1844, and 
entitled “Don Juan.” This poem was the last work of Lenau’s 
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before he went mad. Don Juan in his conception is a man who seeks 
the sensual ideal. He is constantly disappointed. He is repeatedly 
disgusted with himself, men and women, and the world; and when 
at last he fights a duel, he throws away his sword and allows his 
adversary to kill him. In Lenau’s own words: “My Don Juan is no 
hot-blooded man eternally pursuing women. It is the longing in him 
to find a woman who is to him incarnate womanhood, and to enjoy, 
in the one, all the women on earth, whom he cannot as individuals 
possess. Because he does not find her, although he reels from one 
to another, at last Disgust seizes him, and this Disgust is the Devil 
that fetches him.” 


Philip Hale, the brilliant Boston music critic, has written this 
splendid analysis of Strauss’ elaborate and glowing translation into 
musical terms of the morbid yet eloquent and dramatic sentiment 
of Lenau’s poem: 


“The first theme, E major, allegro molto con brio, 2/2, is a 
theme of passionate, glowing longing; and a second theme follows 
immediately, which some take to be significant of the object of this 
longing. The third theme, typical of the hero’s gallant and brilliant 
appearance, proud and knight-like, is added; and this third theme 
is entitled by Mauke ‘the Individual Don Juan Theme, No. 1. 
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These three themes are contrapuntally bound together, until there 
is a signal given (horns and woodwind). The first of the fair appa- 
ritions appears,—the “Zerlinchen’ of Mauke. The conquest is easy, 
and the theme of Longing is jubilant; but it is followed by the chro- 
matic theme of Disgust (clarinets and bassoons), and this is heard 
in union with the second of the three themes in miniature (harp). 
The next period—‘Disgust’ and again “Longing’—is built on the 
significant themes, until at the conclusion (fortissimo) the theme 
‘Longing’ is heard from the deep-stringed instruments (rapidamente). 





‘And now it is the Countess that appears,— the Countess 
——. widow; she lives at a villa, an hour from Seville’ (Glocken- 
spiel, harp, violin solo). Here follows an intimate, passionate love 
scene. The melody of the clarinet and horn is repeated, reinforced 
by violin and violoncellos. There is canonical imitation in the second 
violins, and afterwards viola, violin, and oboes. Passion ends with 
the crash of a powerful chord in E minor. There is a faint echo of 
the Countess theme; the violoncellos play (senza espressione) the 
theme of ‘Longing.’ Soon enters a molto vivace, and the Cavalier 
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The 
Standard Oil Company 
of California 


PRESENTS 


A Series of Thursday Evening 
Radio Concerts 


Played by 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED Hertz, Conductor 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Artur Ropzinski, Conductor 








Broadcast over the Pacific Coast 
Network of The National Broad- 


casting Company from 


7:30 to 8:30 P. M. 


Presentation, on alternate weeks, of these two nationally celebrated musical 
organizations under the direction of Alfred Hertz and Artur Rodzinski, marks 
the Standard Symphony Hour as one of the truly great features in American 
radio broadcasting. 


These programs are closely linked with the Standard School Broadcast, 
presented each Thursday morning from 11 to 11:45; also broadcast over the 
Pacific Coast Network of The National Broadcasting Company. 
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theme is heard slightly changed. Don Juan finds another victim. 
Here comes the episode of longest duration. Mauke promptly 
identifies the woman. She is “Anna.’ 


“This musical episode is supposed to interpret the hero’s mono- 
logue. Dr. Reimann thinks it would be better to entitle it “Princess 
Isabella and Don Juan,’ a scene that in Lenau’s poem answers to the 
Donna Anna scene in the Da Ponte-Mozart’s opera. Would that 
he were worthy to woo her! Anna knows his evil fame, but strug 
gles vainly against his fascination. The episode begins in G minor 
(violas and violoncellos). “The silence of night, anxious expectancy, 
sighs of longing’; then with the entrance of G major (oboe solo) 
‘love’s bliss and happiness without end.’ The love song of the oboe 
is twice repeated, and it is accompanied in the violoncellos by the 
theme in preceding passage in minor. The clarinet sings the song, 
but Don Juan is already restless. The theme “Disgust’ is heard, and 
he rushes from Anna. The ‘Individual Don Juan Theme, No. 2,’ 


is heard from the four horns,—*’ Away! away to ever-new victories. 


“Toward the end the mood grows wilder and wilder. There is 
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no longer time for regret, and soon there will be no time for longing. 


It is Carnival time; Don Juan drinks deep of wine and love. His 
two themes and the themes of “Disgust’ and ‘Carnival’ are in wild 


chromatic progressions. The Glockenspiel parodies his second ‘Indi 
vidual Theme,’ which was only a moment ago so energetically pro- 
claimed by the horns. Surrounded by women, overcome by wine, 
he rages in a passion, and at last falls unconscious. Organ-point. 
Gradually he comes to his senses. The themes of the apparitions, 
rhythmically disguised as in fantastic dress, pass like sleep-chasing 
through his brain, and then there is the motive of “Disgust.’ Some 
find in the next episode the thought of the cemetery with Don 
Juan’s reflections and his invitation to the Statue. Here the jaded 
man finds solace in bitter reflection. At the feast, surrounded by 
gay company, there is a faint awakening of longing, but he exclaims: 


“The fire of my blood has now burned out!’ 


Then comes the duel with the death-scene. The theme of “Disgust’ 
now dominates. There is a tremendous orchestral crash; there is 
long and eloquent silence. A pianissimo chord in A minor is cut 


Abas String Quartette 


IN CONCERT 
December 13th, 1929 


It is with great pride Wurlitzer announces all of the instru- 
ments used by the members of this outstanding quartette were 
purchased from the Wurlitzer Rare Instrument Collection at an 
aggregate cost of $40,000.00 
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department. 


250 STOCKTON STREET 











into by a piercing trumpet F, and then there a last sigh, a mourn- 
ing dissonance and resolution (trombones) to E minor.” 
“Exhausted is the fuel, 
And on the hearth the cold is fiercely cruel.” 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, IN B FLAT MINOR _§_ - 
. . . . . . . . Tschaikowsky 


On December 13, 1874, Tschaikowsky, who at that time was a 
teacher of theory at the Moscow Conservatory, wrote the following 
letter to his brother, Anatol: “I am now completely absorbed in the 
composition of a pianoforte concerto. I am very anxious that Rubin- 
stein should play it at his concert.” (It was Nicholas, not Anton, 
Rubinstein to whom he referred.) “The work progresses very 
slowly, and does not turn out well. However, I stick to my inten- 
tions, and hammer pianoforte passages out of my brain; the result 
is nervous irritability.” 

The orchestration of the concerto was not completed until 
February, 1875. The piano part had been finished the previous 
December, however, for Tschaikowsky had played it before Nicholas 
Rubinstein, a foremost pianist of the time (his more noted brother, 
Anton, declared that Nicholas’ pianistic abilities far excelled his 
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own), and the episode is one of the most singular and dramatic in 
the history of this strangely sensitive composer. Tschaikowsky 
describes it vividly in his own words in a letter to Nadisha von 
Meck dated February 2, 18778: 


“In December, 1874, I had written a pianoforte concerto. As 
I am not a pianist, I thought it necessary to ask a virtuoso what was 
technically unplayable in the work, thankless, or ineffective. I 
needed the advice of a severe critic who at the same time was 
friendly disposed toward me. Without going into too much detail, 
I must frankly admit that an interior voice protested against the 
choice of Nicholas Rubinstein as a judge over the mechanical side 
of my work. But he was the best pianist in Moscow, and also an 
excellent musician; I was told that he would take it ill of me if he 
should learn that I had passed him by and shown the concerto to 
another; so I determined to ask him to hear it and criticise the piano- 
forte part. 

“On Christmas Eve, 1874, we were all invited to Albrecht’s, and 
Nicholas asked me, before we should go there, to play the concerto 
in a classroom of the Conservatory. We agreed to it. I took my 
manuscript, and Nicholas and Hubert came. 


“I played through the first movement. Not a criticism, not a 
word. You know how foolish you feel, if you invite one to partake 
of a meal provided by your own hands, and the friend eats and is 
silent! “At least say something, scold me good-naturedly, but for 
God’s sake speak, only speak, whatever you say!’ Rubinstein said 
nothing. He was preparing his thunderstorm; and Hubert was wait- 
ing to see how things would go before he should jump to one side 
or the other. The matter was right there; I did not need any judg- 
ment on the artistic form of my work; there was question only about 
mechanical details. This silence of Rubinstein’s said much. It said 
to me at once: “Dear friend, how can I talk about details when I 
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dislike your composition as a whole?’ But I kept my temper and 
played the concerto through. Again silence. 


‘Well?’ I said and stood up. Then burst forth from Rubinstein’s 
mouth a mighty torrent of words. He spoke quietly at first; then 
he waxed hot, and at last he resembled Zeus hurling thunderbolts. 
It appeared that my concerto was utterly worthless, absolutely 
unplayable; passages were so commonplace and awkward that they 
could not be improved; the piece as a whole was bad, trivial, vulgar. 
I had stolen this from that one and that from this one; so only two 
or three pages were good for anything, while the others should be 
wiped out or radically rewritten. ‘For instance, that! What is it, 
anyhow?’ (And then he caricatured the passage on the pianoforte.) 
‘And this? Is it possible?’ and so on, and so on. I cannot reproduce 
for you the main thing, the tones in which he said all this. An 
impartial bystander would necessarily have believed that I was a 
stupid, ignorant, conceited note-scratcher, who was so impudent as 
to show his scribble to a celebrated man. 


“T felt myself wronged and offended. I needed friendly advice 
and criticism, and I shall always need it; but here was not a trace 
of friendliness. It was the cursing, the blowing up, that sorely 
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wounded me. I left the room silently and went upstairs. I was so 
excited and angry that I could not speak. Rubinstein soon came up, 
and called me to a remote room, for he noticed that I was heavily 
cast down. There he repeated that my concerto was impossible, 
pointed out many passages which needed thorough revision, and 
added that he would play the concerto in public if these changes 
were ready at a certain time. ‘I shall not change a single note,’ ] 
answered, ‘and I shall publish the concerto exactly as it now is.’ 


And this, indeed, I did.” 
Although Tschaikowsky declared that he would and did publish 


the concerto without changing a single note, he changed his mind 
before the appearance of the second edition. Edward Dannreuther, 
pianist, discovered many awkward passages, and he altered them to 
admit of greater facility and effectiveness in performance. Tschai- 
kowsky replied to Dannreuther’s letter of suggestion in terms of 
gratitude for his colleague’s interest in the work. “You may be 
sure,” he said, “that I shall follow your suggestion as soon as there 
arises any question of a second edition of my concerto.” 


Philip H. Goepp has analyzed the work as follows: 


“The concerto begins with vigorous swing, the theme sounding 
in the horns, the piano presently striking a lusty trip of chords to 
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the song of the strings. In a second verse the piano holds the varied 
tune to the rhythm of the strings, and soon launches into a cadenza, 
followed by a canon between piano and strings. The flight of the 
song seems now to begin in earnest to the masterful coursing of har- 
monies in the piano. And yet it is all mere prelude (in the tonic 
major of the movement) without a recurrence of the melody. A d 
lull of soft striking tones heralds the main theme, Allegro con spirito, ] 
very opposite to the beginning in its incisive accent, developed with | 
a grateful fullness of resources of the solo instrument. In intimate ( 
sequence flows the second theme, with a clear contrast of its tender 1 
mood and the expressive mettle of its song,—the central lyric of the 


movement, with a large role, though there is a constant intermingling i 

of a strain from the main theme. A passage for piano alone in 

tempo rubato begins with a dual song of the second melody. | 
“The theme of the Andante semplice (in the relative major) is 

first sung by the flute over muted picking strings, then by the piano 

over a gently flowing figure of the bowed strings. An almost frolic’ 

some mood soon enters in the light wood and picking strings with 

a play of running figures over which the melody sings in a chase 
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Mr. Bassett’s hobby is the study and collec 
tion of birds and he has collected many rare 
specimens, which are on exhibit at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


He says when some one makes a better 
trombone than a Conn, he will use it. 
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of voices, with a brilliant course of the solo instrument. In sudden 
change of pace, Allegro vivace assai strikes the middle episode, 
where, on the pulse of sparkling strains, sings a new melody molto 
cantabile e grazioso. A passage of the solo piano leads back to the 
too brief song of the main tune. An almost martial temper shines 
in the sharp stress and clang of the theme, reiterated as in the cha- 


conne or passacaglia. A change of figure comes in full tumultuous 
chorus and suddenly echoed softly with a lyric note of the piano 


and leads to the tuneful second melody, in the major. There is a 
gamut of varying moods, as the first martial mood returns, or when 
it sings molto sostenuto, with a hint of the tender melody of the 
first movement. Again recurs the tumultuous chorus with the 
answering piano, and the splendid flow of the second melody. Later 
on the coursing pulse of the strains of the piano, it enters in faster 
pace, answered by the first theme. In growing volume, resting on 
the low pedal point of the dominant, begins a gathering madrigal 
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of former figures, that leads to a mighty burst, in majestic pace, of 
the second melody, followed by the first in the major key.” 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO, No. 2, IN B FLAT MAJOR . Brahms . 


Brahms had a peculiar way of referring to some of his larger 
works in a very nonchalant manner. Consequently, when, in 1881, 
the German master forwarded his recently completed concerto to 
his dear friend, Theodor Billroth, with the casual bit of information, 
“T am sending you some little pianoforte pieces,” and begging him 
not to show the “‘little pianoforte pieces” to anyone, Billroth studied : 
them eagerly, and immediately wrote out his opinion of the “pieces,” 
praising their “musical music” and rejoicing in the happy mood 
reflected in them. “It is always a delight to me,” wrote Billroth, 
‘“when Brahms, after paying me a short visit, during which we have 
talked of indifferent things, takes a roll out of his overcoat pocket 
and says casually, “Look at that and write me what you think of it.” 

The concerto was first performed at Budapest with the composer 
at the piano. It is dedicated to “my dear friend and teacher, Eduard 
Marsen,” and scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. 

James G. Heller has analyzed the work as follows: 

‘The first movement breathes the air of the idyllic, sun-flooded 
landscape. It is full of the odor of the earth, the sense of billowing 
hills. Yet even here is some complaint, and the desire to be up and 
away. The movement abounds with themes, with pregnant and 
chiseled phrases, which make its construction somewhat difficult to 
follow. Its main lines, however, stand out monumentally. It begins : 
at once with the announcement of the main theme, by the horn, a 
call of the burnished woods, to which the piano answers in soft, | 
rounded wave of sound. Woodwinds and later strings sing a mild 
reply. The piano dashes into a cadenza, which whips itself up until 
the orchestra bursts in with a fullthroated proclamation of the main 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fifth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, December 20, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 22, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 
Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
iPSUIces Nich AGOEAbOUE INGUIN Het sen = eee Korngold 


Overture 
Maidens in the Bridal Chamber 
Dogberry and Verges—March of the Watch 


Intermezzo—Scene in the Orchard 


Hornpipe 
(By request) 
DEMTONCCELOULOL VIClM ENO: 22.0. min Of a ene ee Viotti 
Moderato 
Adagio 


Agitato assai 
(First time at these concerts) 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


3. Dympheny NO. 4: JE enninOteaete ee ee eee ee eee Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 

Andante moderato 

Allegro giocoso 

Allegro energico e passionato 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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subject. After this subsides, the second theme enters quietly in the 
violins, over a pizzicato accompaniment by violas and ‘cellos. The 
exposition comes to an end upon a close built on the chief subject. 
The development section begins with full chords and sweeping 


octaves in the piano. Soon the orchestra chants jubilantly, the piano 
marching upward with bold and determined stride. There follows 
much converse, calmly and in passion, upon fragments of the main 
theme,—then in elegiac strain upon the second. One of the most 
interesting sections of the working-out is a solo passage for the piano, 
in which it has a powerful variation upon the second theme in 
widely scattered triplets. Still more play, in light and shadow, upon 
the two subjects, and then a highly original transition escorts us back 
to the well-remembered winding of the horn and the answering 
curve of the piano. The recapitulation introduces much that is new 
in treatment and modulation. The coda is begun with the bold 
triplet passage in the minor. There is first triumphal heralding of the 
initial subject, then some charming lyric weaving about its second 
part; its close is a delirious winding of the forest-horn. 


The second movement is the scherzo, to which Brahms refers 
as a tiny little wisp.’ Neither in dimensions nor in spirit is it this. 
In this movement the soul of the earlier D minor concerto still lives, 
the bardic Brahms, the Brahms of the ballades and rhapsodies. It 
alone of the four sections of this epic is dour and sardonic. The 
theme begins at once in the pianos with the aid of the violas, ’cellos, 
and basses. Piano and orchestra hurl it at each other, until a quieter 
section ensues. But we are still in the land of lowering shadows. 
The lower strings mutter comments of the opening notes of the 
theme, as the piano continues its exposition. All is wild and way- 
ward, until at last the orchestra lashes itself into complete abandon 
of rage, which suddenly bursts into what corresponds to the trio, in 
D major, for strings and horns. After a mysterious cadenza by the 
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piano, and some play by it on the theme, there is another fortissimo 
hymning of the motive. An eerie transition leads back to the scherzo. 
Again is this no mere routine repetition, but a new treatment of the 
same material. 

“The third movement is one of the loveliest and most intimate 
movements written by Brahms. The theme of the solo ’cello with 
which it begins comes from the beautiful song ‘Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer.’ Instead of the devout joy of the adagio of the D 
minor concerto is the quiet happiness that comes from the peace of 
beauty. Quietly the ’cello begins its song. The melody passes from 
instrument to instrument, until at last the piano lovingly garlands 
it with woven blossoms. More fragmentary and gloomier it grows, 
as the mode shifts to minor. A contrasting section begins with a 
subject, also used by Brahms in one of his songs, given forth by the 
clarinet and piano. But the interlude is brief, and the melody of 
the solo ’cello returns. 

“The Fourth movement. Instead of the masculine force of the 
rondo with which the first concerto ends, this rondo is of a light and 
measured grace, a contented cheerfulness. Its intention is not to 
conclude the concerto with a ponderous problem, but simply and 
freshly and happily. The piano begins at once with the chief sub- 
jects. After considerable of this germ, there is a sudden shift of mood 
and atmosphere. What follows is an intermezzo of strongly Hun- 
garian flavor, woodwinds dancing the theme to the accompaniment 
of chords in the piano. The piano has an answering subject, of 
dainty grace. The Hungarian scene lasts for some time, but at last 
yields to the light charm of the main rondo-theme, given first to the 
oboe. Again Brahms’ fantasy is too rich to be content with the prose 
of an exact repetition. After much airy tripping by the piano, there 
is a recurrence of the Hungarian dance, now in G minor. The coda 
is full of the joy of life, a last soaring upward of the wings, before 
finis must be said.” 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


NHE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 

all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 

keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the ““Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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The entire family enjoys a good radio three hundred 
and sixty-five days out of the year. Therefore it pays 
to buy a radio of standard make that will bring you 
and your guests the best in musical entertainment for 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely sate, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
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Che San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


FOURTH POPULAR CONCERT 
872d Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, December 15, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” Wagner 


Dice. Wathen Goose”. AB Mat te pe ek OPM abn OP Ravel 
Pavanne of the Beauty 
Hop o’ My Thumb 
Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodes 


Beauty and the Beast 
The Fairy Garden 


Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and Gretel” Humperdinck 
Cuban Rhapsody, “La Rumba” Quinto Maganini 


(First performance in San Francisco) 


Conducted by the Composer 
Intermission 


Concerto for Piano, B flat minor Tschaikowsky 
Andante non troppo e maestoso—Allegro con spirito 
Andantino semplice—Allegro vivace assai 
Allegro con fuoco 

VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
(The Piano is a Steinway) 
ee es 

Because of the Orchestra’s Christmas vacation there will be no concert on Sunday, 


December 29. Following the vacation period the sixth pair of symphony concerts 
will be given on Friday and Sunday afternoons. January 10 and 12. 


eee 
RADIO LISTENERS! 


Symphony patrons are offered an opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
forthcoming programs through arrangements made by Mr. George Davis, program 
arranger and announcer for Sherman, Clay & Company, whereby on Wednesday of 
each week the daily Sherman, Clay & Company hour over KFRC between 12 and 
1 P. M. will be devoted principally to recordings of numbers to be played by the 
Symphony at the Curran Theatre on the following Sunday. Tune in on KFRC 
every noon for the Sherman, Clay & Company program. Every Wednesday you 
will hear Mr. Davis offer descriptions and recordings of the ensuing Sunday’s 
program. 
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“1 OHENGRIN”: PRELUDE TO ACT ] : . = W agner 
oD 


It was during the summer of 1845 that Wagner began to sketch 
the scheme of the opera “Lohengrin.” 1847 saw tts completion, but 
it did not come to a production until August 28, 1850, when it 
made its first appearance under the baton of the Hungarian com- 


poser, Franz Liszt, to whom Wagner dedicated the work. “It was 
you,” wrote Wagner to the Hungarian master, ‘“who awakened the 


mute notes of this score to the living world of sound; without your 


rare devotion my work would still be sleeping silently —torgotten 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
FOURTH SEASON 


The Executive Committee of the Young People’s Symphony Concerts an- 
nounces a series of five concerts to be given at The Curran Theatre on alter- 
nate Friday afternoons from four to five o'clock, beginning January 17, 1930. 


Season ticket sale will open on Monday, December 2, at Sherman, Clay 
& Company’s. Subscription to the five concerts, entitling subscribers to reserved 
seats, are offered at $5.00, $4.00, $2.50. Loges holding six seats, $50. Founder 
subscribers, $100, are permanent and non-assessable. 


Further information may be obtained through Alice Metcalf, Executive 
Manager, Hotel Mark Hopkins. DA venport 6300. 
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perhaps even by myself—in some drawer among my furniture. No 
ear would have heard that which moved my heart and ravished my 
imagination when, always dreaming of a vivid execution, I composed 
this work five years ago. May it ever resound and be heard in the 
world at large. That will be one consolation for me—for me who 


probably will never hear it!” 


The Prelude to Act I, on this afternoon’s program, was com- 
posed August 28, 184’7—three years before its first rendition in the 
opera. Its debut into concert circles, however, took place January 
17, 1853, at a concert given at Leipsic for the benefit of the orches- 


tral Pension Fund. Julius Rietz conducted from the manuscript. 


On May 18 of the same year, Wagner himself directed the 
“Prelude,” stating his reasons in a letter to Liszt: ““My chief object 
was to hear something from “Lohengrin, and especially the orches- 


tral prelude, which interested me uncommonly. The impression 
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was most powertul, and I had to make every effort not to break 


down. So much is certain; I fully share your predilection for 
‘Lohengrin.’ It is the best thing I have done so far.” 


The Prelude is scored for three flutes, two oboes, English horn, 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, four horns, three trum- 
pets, three trombones, bass tuba, three sets of tympani, four solo 
violins, and strings, and tells us, in the most exquisite of musical 
expression, of the descent of the Holy Grail as it is brought from 
its celestial Place by a host of guardian angels, and having shed its 
blessings and benedictions upon the hearts of terrestrial Man, returns 


once more to the sacred Precepts from whence it came. 


With this in mind, we may more readily grasp the significance 
of the construction of the Prelude, designed as it is, in the general 


form of a gradual descending crescendo, a more substantial middle 


section, at length leading to a shorter ascending diminuendo, thus 
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typifying the descent and return of the Grail. Beginning in the airy 
clouds of the highest register of the divided violins, the motive gradu- 
ally works down farther and farther, enveloping the deeper strings 
and woodwind and increasing in volume until it finally embraces the 
full orchestra and is intoned by the solemn trombones. Then, as 
silently, the theme dies away again, climbing back up again with a 
long diminuendo into the ethereal regions of the high strings. 

Let us now turn to Wagner’s own analysis of the Prelude, which 


has been translated into English and shortened by Ernest Newman: 


“Out of the clear blue ether of the sky there seems to condense 
a wonderful, yet at first hardly perceptible vision; and out of this 
there gradually emerges, ever more and more clearly, an angel host 
bearing in its midst the sacred Grail. As it approaches the earth, 
it pours out exquisite odors, like streams of gold, ravishing the senses 


of the beholder. The glory of the vision grows and grows, until it 
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seems as if the rapture must be shattered and dispersed by the very 
vehemence of its own expansion. The vision draws nearer, and the 
climax is reached when at last the Grail is revealed in all its glorious 
reality, radiating fiery beams and shaking the soul with emotion. 
The beholder sinks on his knees in adoring self-annihilation. The 
Grail pours out its light on him like a benediction, and consecrates 
him to its service; then the flames slowly die away, and the angel 
host soars up again to the ethereal heights in tender joy, having made 


pure once more the hearts of men by the sacred blessings of the 


Grai 


SuitE, “Ma Mere L’Ove” (MoTHER GOOsE SUITE) - - Ravel 

Along with Debussy, Maurice Ravel ranks as one of the most 
important and inspired of the impressionists of the French school. 
His toy “Mother Goose” Suite reveals in a charming fashion his 


mastery of the miniature form and spirit. Indeed, so delightfully 
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genuine is the suite that it is perfectly intelligible as well as enjoy- 
able to the children themselves. Composed in 1908 for piano (four 
hands), the suite is dedicated to two children — Mimi and Jean 


Godebski — and was first performed in Paris, 1910, with Mlles. 
Christane Verger and Germaine Duramy—ages six and ten respec’ 
tively—at the keyboard. Later, in 1911, Ravel revised and recon- 





structed the suite to form a short ballet, which came to a perform: 


ance early in 1912 in Paris. 


The orchestral version of the suite was arranged directly from 
the piano pieces, and first produced by the New York Symphony, 
November 8, 1912, Damrosch conducting. During the same season, 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 


Henry Hadley, performed the suite for its first Western appearance. 


The first movement is a very brief “Pavanne of the Beauty of 
the Sleeping Forest,” (Lent, A minor, 4/4), and the whole move- 


ment (only twenty measures in length), is built upon the phrase 
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with which it opens in the flute, horn, and violas. The pavanne was 
a very decorous dance used by the nobility of France as late as the 
days of Louis XIV., and in this number, the form of the dance is 


utilized to give an impressionistic sketch of the Sleeping Beauty. 


For the second number — “Hop o’ My Thumb” — Ravel has 
quoted in the score some lines from Perrault’s tales in French, of 
which the following is a translation: 

“He believed that he would easily be able to find the way by 


neans of the bread which he had scattered wherever he had passed: 





but he was surprised to discover not one single crumb; the birds had 
Pp g 


come and eaten all.” 









Opening Tres Modere with the first measure in 2/4, the second 


in 3/4, the third in 4/4, and the fourth in 5/4, the sketch continues 
with a theme for the oboe, later taken up by the English horn. A 


middle section leads to a return of the first material, and the ending 
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is quiet among the oboe and strings. The simple but charming little 
melody is further enriched throughout by many ingenious devices 
in the supporting parts; for instance, the glissando harmonics in the 
strings. 


The third movement, “Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodes,” 
is prefixed by the following quotation from Mme. d’Aulnoy’s “Ser- 
pentin Vert”: 


“She disrobed and entered the bath. At once the pagodes and 
pagodines began to sing and play on instruments; some had arch- 
lutes made of walnut shells; others played on viols formed from the 
shells of almonds—for they were obliged to proportion the instru- 


ments to their stature.” 


The French have given the name of “pagode” to grotesque little 
figures with movable heads and thus have extended the meaning of 


the English word ““pagoda,” meaning an idol or image. A “laideron” 
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is an ugly girl or woman. Mouvement de Marche, 2/4. After eight 
introductory measures, the piccolo gives out the first phrase. The 
oboe announces a second thought, which is then continued by the 
flute. Woodwind, harp and celesta now give out a new melody in 


unison, and material from the first part returns with the close. 


The fourth movement—*Conversations of the Beauty and the 
Beast’ —is preceded by the following quotation: 

‘When I think how good-hearted you are, you do not seem to 
me so ugly.” 

“Yes. I have, indeed, a kind heart; but I am a monster.” 


‘There are many men more monstrous than you.” 


“If I had wit, I would invent a fine compliment to thank you, 


but I am only a beast.” 


‘Beauty, will you be my wite.” 
“INo, Beast! 
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“I die content, since I have the pleasure of seeing you again.” 


‘No, my Beast, you shall not die; you shall live to be my 
husband!” 


And with these words, of course, the Beast vanishes, and at her 
feet, Beauty sees a beautiful prince, whom she has liberated by her 
decision to marry the Beast. 


The movement is of an inimitable humor. Opening—Mouve- 
ment de Valse, tres modere, F major, 3/4, the theme of Beauty is 
at once sung by the clarinet. The contra-bassoon answers with the 
theme of the Beast, and a conversation follows, fierce violin tremolos 
interrupting to express the shudders of poor Beauty as the Beast 
presents its clumsy compliments. Toward the end, the Beast theme 
issues forth in harmonics for the solo violin, as the Beast is trans- 
formed into a handsome prince, and the two are married and “‘live 
happily ever afterward.” 

The last movement, entitled the “Fairy Garden,” is not accom- 
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panied by any quotation and is built upon the opening theme (Lent 


et Grave, C major, 3/4) given out first by the strings, undergoing 
development and reiteration, and finally ending in blazing harp 


glissandos. 


DREAM PANTOMIME FROM “HANSEL AND GRETEL” - 4 


: 5 : : - - . Humperdinck 


This charming fairy opera concerns two peasant children, Hansel 
and Gretel, who are sent into the woods for strawberries and are 
lost. As night comes on, the sandman finds the babes and sings them 
to sleep while the angels and fairies watch over them. They are 
awakened by the dew man just as the mist clears away, revealing the 


house of the witch. The children approach cautiously and begin to 
nibble at the gingerbread when the witch comes out and casts a spell 
over them. She makes a good fire in the oven for the purpose of 
roasting them; but when she opens the oven to see if it is hot enough 
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to cook Hansel and Gretel, she herself is pushed in by Gretel. After 
the death of the witch, the gingerbread children come to life and 
thank Hansel and Gretel for releasing them from the spell. Then the 
father and mother of the children arrive on the scene and the curtain 


rings down on this happy reunion. 


The scene of the Dream Pantomime played this afternoon occurs 
in the second act, and is one of indescribable beauty. The children 
have fallen to sleep in the woods and out of the evening mist a golden 
staircase appears, from which the angels descend to keep guard over 
the children while they sleep. 


CuBAN Ruapsopy, “La RumMBA” . : Quinto Maganini 


Quinto Maganini, a native of Fairfield, California, is well known 
to patrons of the San Francisco Symphony, having formerly been a 


flutist with the organization. Since leaving San Francisco, Mr. 
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Maganini has won prominence in the East as well as in Europe, both 
as composer and conductor. In 1927, he was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for his Chinese Songs for women’s chorus, and in 1928 and 
1929 won fellowships by the Guggenheim Foundation. His activities 
as conductor include appearances in London and Paris and as guest 


conductor with the New York Symphony. 


The composition played today was originally written for cham- 
ber orchestra, and in this form was first performed by the famous 
Barrerre “Little Symphony” in 1926. A short time later, Mr. 
Maganini rescored the work for full orchestra, to be performed by 
the New York Symphony under Walter Damrosch. 


‘La Rumba” is a group of Cuban dances separated by two inter- 
ludes. The work is based on two native dances, the “Rumba” and 
the “Danzon,” the two themes being highly developed contra- 
puntally, with splendid display of canon and fugal development. 
From a programmatic standpoint the music portrays night life in 
Havana, the interludes between the dances being a tonal picture of 


the tropical night. 
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letter to his brother, Anatol: “I am now completely absorbed in the 
composition of a pianoforte concerto. I am very anxious that Rubin- 
stein should play it at his concert.” (It was Nicholas, not Anton, 
Rubinstein to whom he referred.) “The work progresses very 
slowly, and does not turn out well. However, I stick to my inten 
tions, and hammer pianoforte passages out of my brain: the result 


is nervous irritability.” 


The orchestration of the concerto was not completed until 
February, 1875. The piano part had been finished the previous 
December, however, for Tschaikowsky had played it before Nicholas 
Rubinstein, a foremost pianist of the time (his more noted brother, 
Anton, declared that Nicholas’ pianistic abilities far excelled his 
own), and the episode is one of the most singular and dramatic in 


the history of this strangely sensitive composer. Tschaikowsky 
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describes it vividly in his own words in a letter to Nadisha von 
Meck dated February 2, 1878: 


‘In December, 1874, I had written a pianoforte concerto. As 
I am not a pianist, I thought it necessary to ask a virtuoso what was 
technically unplayable in the work, thankless, or ineffective. | 
needed the advice of a severe critic who at the same time was 
friendly disposed toward me. Without going into too much detail, 
I must frankly admit that an interior voice protested against the 
choice of Nicholas Rubinstein as a judge over the mechanical side 
of my work. But he was the best pianist in Moscow, and also an 
excellent musician: I was told that he would take it ill of me if he 
should learn that I had passed him by and shown the concerto to 
another; so I determined to ask him to hear it and criticise the piano- 


forte part. 


‘‘On Christmas Eve, 1874, we were all invited to Albrecht’s, and 
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Nicholas asked me, before we should go there, to play the concerto 
in a classroom of the Conservatory. We agreed to it. I took my 


manuscript, and Nicholas and Hubert came. 


“T played through the first movement. Not a criticism, not a 
word. You know how foolish you feel, if you invite one to partake 
of a meal provided by your own hands, and the friend eats and is 
silent! ‘At least say something, scold me good-naturedly, but for 
God's sake speak, only speak, whatever you say!’ Rubinstein said 
nothing. He was preparing his thunderstorm; and Hubert was wait: 
ing to see how things would go before he should jump to one side 
or the other. The matter was right there; I did not need any judg 
ment on the artistic form of my work; there was question only about 
mechanical details. This silence of Rubinstein’s said much. It said 


to me at once: ‘Dear friend, how can I talk about details when I 
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dislike your composition as a whole?’ But I kept my temper and 
played the concerto through. Again silence. 

~ “Well?” I said and stood up. Then burst forth from Rubinstein’s 
mouth a mighty torrent of words. He spoke quietly at first; then 
he waxed hot, and at last he resembled Zeus hurling thunderbolts. 


It appeared that my concerto was utterly worthless, absolutely 





unplayable; passages were so commonplace and awkward that they 
could not be improved; the piece as a whole was bad, trivial, vulgar. 
I had stolen this from that one and that from this one: so only two 
or three pages were good for anything, while the others should be 
wiped out or radically rewritten. ‘For instance, that! What is it, 
anyhow?’ (And then he caricatured the passage on the pianoforte.) 
‘And this? Is it possible?’ and so on, and so on. I cannot reproduce 


for you the main thing, the tones in which he said all this. An 
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impartial bystander would necessarily have believed that I was a 
stupid, ignorant, conceited notescratcher, who was so impudent as 


to show his scribble to a celebrated man. 


“T felt myself wronged and offended. I needed friendly advice 


and criticism, and I shall always need it; but here was not a trace 
of friendliness. It was the cursing, the blowing up, that sorely 


wounded me. I left the room silently and went upstairs. I was so 
excited and angry that I could not speak. Rubinstein soon .came up, 
and called me to a remote room, for he noticed that I was heavily 
cast down. There he repeated that my concerto was impossible, 
pointed out many passages which needed thorough revision, and 
added that he would play the concerto in public if these changes 
were ready at a certain time. ‘I shall not change a single note, I 
answered, ‘and I shall publish the concerto exactly as it now is. 
And this, indeed, I did.” 

Although Tschaikowsky declared that he would and did publish 
the concerto without changing a single note, he changed his mind 
before the appearance of the second edition. Edward Dannreuther, 
pianist, discovered many awkward passages, and he altered them to 
admit of ereater facility and effectiveness in performance. Tschat- 


kowsky replied to Dannreuther’s letter of suggestion in terms of 
sratitude for his colleague's interest in the work. “You may be 
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sure,” he said, “that I shall follow your suggestion as soon as there 


arises any question of a second edition of my concerto.” 
Philip H. Goepp has analyzed the work as follows: 


‘The concerto begins with vigorous swing, the theme sounding 
in the horns, the piano presently striking a lusty trip of chords to 
the song of the strings. In a second verse the piano holds the varied 
tune to the rhythm of the strings, and soon launches into a cadenza, 
followed by a canon between piano and strings. The flight of the 
song seems now to begin in earnest to the masterful coursing of har- 
monies in the piano. And yet it is all mere prelude (in the tonic 
major of the movement) without a recurrence of the melody. A 
lull of soft striking tones heralds the main theme, Allegro con spirito, 
very opposite to the beginning in its incisive accent, developed with 
a grateful fullness of resources of the solo instrument. In intimate 
sequence flows the second theme, with a clear contrast of its tender 
mood and the expressive mettle of its song,—the central lyric of the 
movement, with a large role, though there is a constant intermingling 
of a strain from the main theme. A passage for piano alone in 


tempo rubato begins with a dual song of the second melody. 


“The theme of the Andante semplice (in the relative major) is 


first sung by the flute over muted picking strings, then by the piano 
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over a gently flowing figure of the bowed strings. An almost frolic- 


some mood soon enters in the light wood and picking strings with 
a play of running figures over which the melody sings in a chase 
of voices, with a brilliant course of the solo instrument. In sudden 
change of pace, Allegro vivace assai strikes the middle episode, 
where, on the pulse of sparkling strains, sings a new melody molto 
cantabile e grazioso. A passage of the solo piano leads back to the 
too brief song of the main tune. An almost martial temper shines 
in the sharp stress and clang of the theme, reiterated as in the cha- 


conne or passacaglia. A change of figure comes in full tumultuous 
chorus and suddenly echoed softly with a lyric note of the piano 


and leads to the tuneful second melody, in the major. There is a 
gamut of varying moods, as the first martial mood returns, or when 
it sings molto sostenuto, with a hint of the tender melody of the 
first movement. Again recurs the tumultuous chorus with the 
answering piano, and the splendid flow of the second melody. Later 
on the coursing pulse of the strains of the piano, it enters in faster 
pace, answered by the first theme. In growing volume, resting on 
the low pedal point of the dominant, begins a gathering madrigal 
of former figures, that leads to a mighty burst, in majestic pace, of 


the second melody, followed by the first in the major key.” 
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The San Francisco Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Ford, Louis W. 


Assistant Concert Master 
Meriz, Emilio 
Veissi, Jascha 
Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
Koenig, Hans 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 


Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, Julius 


Haug, Julius 
Gough, Walter 
Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Peterson, Harvey 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 

Principal 
Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F.A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Lewis, Arthur 


*>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 


BASSES 

Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 

Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 
Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 
Newbauer, Louis 


BASS FLUTE 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


BASS OBOE 
Dupuis, A. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 
Fragale, Frank 
Claw, R. W. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 
Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 


Dabelow, William 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 
Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D. C. 
Kegel, Otto 


TENOR TUBA 
De Graff, H. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 


Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagener, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendadt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M.A. 


PIANO 
Tibbits, J. 5 - 


CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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IT WILL 


OUTLAST 


THREE ORDINARY 


PIANOS 


It is no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a century 
of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
ous entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an invest- 
ment that pays for itself — 
whatever the price — many, 
many times overssYet the price 
of the Steinway is far less than 
one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
ient installments. 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 
2515 Mission Street, S. F. 
1715 Fillmore Street, S. F. 
Fourteenth amd Clay Streets, Oakland 
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THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO PRESENTS 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO 


Che : 
Mresstah 


AUDITORIUM 
Wednesday Evening, December 18, 1929 


HANS LESCHKE 


Conductor 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
San Francisco Municipal Chorus 


Myrtie Crame DonNELLY, Soprano 
Eva GRUNINGER ATKINSON, Contralto 
ALLAN WILSON, T enor 
James IsHERWOOD, Bass 
BENJAMIN Moore, Organist 
ViIoLET FENSTER Buiace, Pianist 


Auspices 
MAYOR JAMES ROLPH, Jr., AND 
BOARD OF SAN FRANCISCO SUPERVISORS 
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Direction, Auditorium Committee 
JaMEs B. MCSHEEHY, Chairman 
FRANCK R. HAVENNER WARREN SHANNON 
THOMAS F. BOYLE, In Charge of Ticket Sales and Accounts 
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PROGRAM 


The Messiah 


OVERTURE 


RECIT. (Tenor) 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God; speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem; and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. ° 


AIR (Tenor) 


Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill made low, the crooked straight, and 
the rough places plain. 


CHORUS 


And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 


and all flesh shall see it together, for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it. 


RECIT. (Bass) 
Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: Yet once a 


little while and I will shake the heavens, and 
the earth, the sea, and the dry land; and I will 
shake all nations, and the desire of all nations 
shall come. 


The Lord, whom ye seck, shall suddenly come 
to his temple, even the messenger of the coven- 
ant, whom ye delight in; Behold, He shall come, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. 


AIR (Bass) 


But who may abide the day of His coming, and 
who shall stand when He appeareth? 
For He is like a refiner’s fire. 


RECIT. (Alto) 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
Son, and shall call his name Emmanuel, God 
with us. 


AIR (Alto) and CHORUS 


O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get 
thee up into the high mountain; O thou that 
tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice 
with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto 
the cities of Judah, Behold your God! 


Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 


RECIT. (Bass) 


For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people; but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen upon 
thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising. 


AIR (Bass) 


The people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light; and they that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined. 


CHORUS 


For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is 
given, and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder; and His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. 


PASTORAL SYMPHONY 


RECIT. (Soprano) 


There were shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 


RECIT. (Soprano ) 


And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, and they were sore afraid. 


RECIT. (Soprano) 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


RECIT. (Soprano) 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multi’ 


tude of the heavenly host praising God, and say’ 
ing: 


CHORUS 


Glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth, good will towards men. 
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AIR (Soprano ) 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; Shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee. 

He is the righteous Saviour, and He shall speak 
peace unto the heathen. 


RECIT. (Alto) 


Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall 
the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb shall sing. 

AIR (Alto) 


He shall feed His flock like a shepherd; and 
He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and 
carry them in His bosom, and gently lead those 
that are with young. 


AIR (Soprano ) 


Come unto Him, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and He shall give you rest. 

Take His yoke upon you, and learn of Him; 
for He is meek and lowly of heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. 


CHORUS 
His yoke is easy and his burden is light. 


INTERMIssLON 


CHORUS 

Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world. 
AIR (Alto) 


He was despised and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 


CHORUS 


Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows; He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions; He was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him. 


CHORUS 


And with His stripes we are healed. 


CHORUS 


All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 


RECIT. (Tenor) 
Thy rebuke hath broken His heart; He is full 


of heaviness. He looked for some to have pity 


on Him, but there was no man; neither found 
He any to comfort Him. 
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AIR (Tenor) 


Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto His sorrow. 


RECIT= (Tenor) 


He was cut off out of the land of the living: for 
the transgression of Thy people was He stricken. 


CHORUS 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in. 


Who is the King of glory? The Lord strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 


Lift up your heads, O* ye gates; and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in. \\ f 

Who is the King @f glory? The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of glory. 


1, - 
LF 


AIR (Bass) 
Why do the nations so furiously rage together? 
(and) why do the people imagine a vain thing? 


The kings of the earth rise up, and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord, and against 
His Anointed. 


RECIT. (Tenor) 


He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh them 
to scorn; the Lord shall have them in derision. 


AIR (Tenor) 


Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel. 


AIR (Soprano) 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 


And though worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God. 


For now is Christ risen from the dead, the 
first-fruits of them that sleep. 


CHORUS 


Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. 


The kingdom of this world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ; and He 


shall reign for ever and ever. 


King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Hallelujah! 
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THE COST IS SUR- 
PRISINGLY SMALL 





Ir 1s No uncommon thing for a Steinway to give 





half a century of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, fifty years of 
pleasure and glorious entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an investment that pays for 


itself—whatever the price—many, many times 





over €8 Yet the price of the Steinway is far less 
than one might expect for so fine an instrument. 
... And even that price may be paid in conven- 


ient instalments. 


Sherman, flay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 

























Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz, and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Is A Home Investment 


The entire family enjoys a good radio three hundred 
and sixty-five days out of the year. Therefore it pays 
to buy a radio of standard make that will bring you 
and your guests the best in musical entertainment for 
years to come. The White House Radio Shop stands 





WHERE you buy your back of any radio it sells to you. Ten of America’s 
wes finest radios are available for intimate comparison in a 
radio is almost as price range from $52.50 to $327.50. ; 
important as WHICH : 
Taney outleeide Atwater Kent Gilfillan 
3 Bosch Majestic 
pon 5 : 
Edison Philco 
Eveready Victor 
Freed (Rep EISEMAN Zenith 
SKETCHED: = hand- The White House Convenient Payment 
some Gilfillan, priced Plan grves you the privilege of budget- 
complete with tubes ing your payments over an 
$210 extended period 


THE 


WHITE HOUSE 
RADIO SHOP 


ee Raphael Weill & Company 



































NA TIAN 
MILSTEIN 


Sensational Young Violinist 





Soloist at next Symphony Pair 


Friday, Jan. 10, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, Jan. 12, 2:45 P. M. 


“One of the most sensational 
successes among this season s 


new artists 


PRESS COMMENTS FROM EUROPE 


“His finger technique is diabolical, his bowing is perfectly con- 
trolled, his tone is something to dream of, and his temperament is like 


a clear flame. It was an inevitable triumph.” (The Hague.) 


‘‘Here is an artist who inherits the great traditions. He is a master 
of the most sure sensitivity which penetrates and vitalizes his dazzling 


technique.” (Paris.) 


‘‘A sensational debut. An unheard of thing: our stolid audience 
broke into a storm of applause, the public stood, the orchestra rose, and 
young Milstein was literally forced to respond with encores. . . . A 
strong, glowing tone combined with impeccable technique, achieved a 
mastery approaching perfection. Milstein’s tone lives and sings and 
clutches at one’s heart strings. It has a brilliance and intensity that 


(Amsterdam. ) 


take one’s breath away. 











Musical Assuciation of San Francisen 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. PAuL I. FaGAn, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. $8. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


R. I. Bentley Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 
Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F. R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain F. J. Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
William H. Crocker J. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
E.R. Dimond Walter S. Martin W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Clay Miller Eli H. Wiel 


John S$. Drum John A. McGregor 
Mrs. M. 8. Koshland, ex-officio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. M. S. KoSHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. C. Porter, Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Fifth Floor, 244 Kearny Street 
Telephone GA rfield 2819 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 
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delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


’ YHE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
3737 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 15TH & EYe STREETS 
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Che San HFrancisen Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 
FIFTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
874th and 875th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, December 20, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, December 22, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN] THEATRE 
Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
Epowite, Winch Ado A poutsNetning 9. mee ee wee. Korngold 
Overture 
Maidens in the Bridal Chamber 
Dogberry and Verges—March of the Watch 
Intermezz0—Scene in the Orchard 
Hornpipe 
(By request) 
2Concernto tor Vioun, No. 22 sAeminors 2) ae ee Viotti 
Moderato 
Adagio 


Agitato assai 
(First time at these concerts) 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


Intermission 


PED V MIP MOL ANNO. 24.. DAIimOr st: keer nies eee Pe ee Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 
Allegro energico e passionato 


ty 





Because of the Orchestra’s Christmas vacation there will be no concert on Sunday, 
December 29. Following the vacation period the sixth pair of symphony concerts 
will be given on Friday and Sunday afternoons. January 10 and 12. 





RADIO LISTENERS! 


Symphony patrons are offered an opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
forthcoming programs through arrangements made by Mr. George Davis, program 
arranger and announcer for Sherman, Clay & Company, whereby on Wednesday of 
each week the daily Sherman, Clay & Company.hour over KFRC between 12 and 
1 P. M. will be devoted principally to recordings of numbers to be played by the 
Symphony at the Curran Theatre on the following Sunday. Tune in on KFRC 
every noon for the Sherman, Clay & Company program. Every Wednesday you 
will hear Mr. Davis offer descriptions and recordings of the ensuing Sunday’s 
program. 
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Suirr, “Muca Apo Asout Noruinc” - - -  Korngold 


Erich Wolfgang Korngold was born at Brunn, the capital of 
Moravia, May 29, 1897, and began his musical career with a series 
of startling compositions at an early age. At the age of twelve he 
composed a piano trio; at thirteen, a piano sonata; at fourteen, he 


wrote his first orchestral work, the “Overture to a Drama”; at 


fifteen, a “Sinfonnietta” in four movements; at sixteen, a one-act 


comedy opera, “The Ring of Polykrates”’; and at seventeen, a one-act 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
FOURTH SEASON 


The Executive Committee of the Young People’s Symphony Concerts an- 
nounces a series of five concerts to be given at The Curran Theatre on alter- 
nate Friday afternoons from four to five o’clock, beginning January 17, 1930. 


Season and single tickets now on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


The second season of Young People’s Concerts in Oakland, consisting of 
five concerts, will be given at the Dufwin Theatre, Seventeenth Street and 
Telegraph Avenue, beginning Tuesday afternoon, February hel 


Management, Avice Metcatr, Hotel Mark Hopkins 
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musical tragedy, “Violanta”! Small wonder that this remarkable 
example of precocity was heralded as a second Mozart. 


The Suite played this afternoon, derived from incidental music 
written for a production of Shakespeare’s comedy, was first per- 
formed in 1920 by Egon Pollak, conductor of the opera at Hamburg 
and to whom the composition is dedicated. It is scored for a small 
orchestra: piccolo, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, two horns, trom- 


bone, percussion, harmonium, and strings, excluding the basses. 


Mr. James G. Heller has given us some interesting comments on 
the work: “The Overture is a scintillating exposition of the sprightly 
humor in the play, and the composer, in an exceedingly effective 
manner, uses the limited resources of his reduced orchestral forces 
to provide a variety of tonal effects. 


‘The second number, “Maidens in the Bridal Chamber,’ was 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post Street at Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 











suggested by the scene in which Margaret and Ursula are preparing 


Hero for her marriage with Claudio and poke sly fun at Beatrice 
when she appears on the scene. (Act III, Scene IV.) It is a slow 
movement in which the solo ‘cello, after a brief introduction, pre- 
sents a recitative-like passage, followed by a melody on which the 


movement is built. 


“The third number, called “‘Dogberry and Verges—the March 
of the Watch,’ is a delightful burlesque, and immediately suggests 
the scene in which Dogberry and the Verges and the watch bring in 
the villains, Conrade and Borachio, for examination, and Dogberry 


insists upon being “written down as an ass.’ (Scene II, Act IV.) 


“The garden scene, which is a brief interlude, was evidently 


inspired by the scene between Beatrice and Benedick, in which the 


THE 
ARGARET MARY MORGAN ©: 


Engraving . Printers « Publishing 
619 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN ERANCISCO 
DAVENPORT 0450 


A Complete Stock of Christmas Cards 





HAZEL DREIS 


FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


SPECIAL BOOKS MUSIC BINDING 
BOOKS BOUND MENDED BOUND TAUGHT 


ORdway 7231 1367 Post Street, San Francisco 
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lovers reach an understanding. (Act V, Scene II.) It is a brief 
song, the melody presented by the solo ‘cello and the viola. 


‘The last number, marked ‘Hornpipe,’ is a rollicking dance which 
comes at the close of the play when Benedick gives the order, ‘Strike 
up, pipers.’ The horn plays the theme first, and the composer has 
successfully caught the English character of the dance.” 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN No. 22, IN A MINOR . . V iottt 


Jean Baptiste Viotti, the greatest classical violinist of his day 
and the founder and originator of the modern school of violin play- 
ing, was born at Fontanetto, Piedmont, in May, 1753. He received 
his first instruction in music from his father, a blacksmith, and at 


the age of eight took great pleasure in playing a small violin which 


ee NEW YORK 


ON THE WORLD‘S LARGEST ALL-ELECTRIC LINERS 


The great electric liners of the driven, electrically operated, 
Panama Pacific Line—Califor- vibrationless. Luxurious pub- 
nia, Virginia andPennsylvania _ lic rooms and cabins. Spacious 
—are the largest ships ever decks,outdoorswimming pool, 
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his father had purchased at a fair. At the age of thirteen, the lad 
was introduced to the Bishop of Strambino, who was so struck by 
the young violinist’s ability that he in turn recommended him to the 
good graces of Alfonso do Pozzo, Prince de la Cisterna. The Prince 
sent him to study with Pugnani, a violinist of much renown at that 


time, and in 1780 these two undertook a tour of Russia and Ger- 


many. In 1782, Viotti went to Paris, where he met with remarkable 


success until the triumph of a rival and much inferior violinist so 
disgusted him that he gave up his career of public solo playing and 
occupied himself with teaching and composing. The outbreak of the 
French Revolution forced him to flee to London, and thence to 
Hamburg, Germany. He was back in London-in 1794, to continue 
with his management of concerts, but financial reverses killed this 


and he bought up a partnership in a wine business. His musical 
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activities, however, were not entirely sacrificed, for he appeared 
several times in Paris, which he visited off and on until his death, 
playing for personal acquaintances and even taking over the, man- 
agement of the Opera in 1819. Misfortune dogged his steps here, 
however, and at last in the spring of 1822, worn out with the failure 
of his theatrical enterprises, Viotti returned to London. His health 
began to fail seriously. Year by year he grew feebler and at last, 
March 3, 1834, he died in London, penniless, and indeed owing a 


debt to a friend of his who had offered help in his wine business. 


Viotti was a most prolific writer, having composed, in addition 
to his twenty-nine violin concertos, twenty-one string trios, fifty-one 
violin duets, three Divertissements for violin and piano, and a piano 
sonata. All his compositions bear the stamp of unusual originality 


and artistic finish. In form, his violin concertos are well rounded 
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and clear, the thematic development and connection already betray- 
ing symphonic tendencies, influenced by the spirit of Haydn, and 
all of his productions are unquestionably superior to the dry, formal 
productions of his predecessors. The technical advantages of these 
concertos consist, on the one hand, in the weighty, slurred passages 
and melodies necessitating long-drawn, broad bowing and full tone, 
and on the other, in the practical, violinistic characteristics of the 
passages which are derived from the very fundamentals of violin 
playing and which impart security and technical dexterity to the 
left hand. 


Among all of his twenty-nine concertos, the twenty-second 
stands out pre-eminently as of greatest importance. Its seope is much 
oreater and of a more ambitious nature than the others, and the 


warm, melodious flow and original invention, as well as the concise 
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expressiveness with which it is imbued, have placed it on the reper- 
toires of the greatest solo players and established it as a prime 


representative among the classic violin masterpieces. 


The work opens Moderato, A minor, 4/4, with the orchestral 
exposition peculiar to the concertos of the earlier masters. The solo 
instrument enters with the principal subject in A minor, and the 
key changes to A major. A transitional passage leads to the second 
subject in E major, put forward by the solo violin. Passage work 
follows, featuring double stopping, and the tutti that follows is in 
turn succeeded by an episode for the solo violin. More passage 


work, and there is a suggestion of the second subject this time in 


C minor which leads to the Recapitulation, the second subject being 
omitted. Near the end of the first section there is a cadenza for the 


solo violin. 


The second section, E major, 4/4, opens with a few measures 
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introduction for the orchestra. The solo instrument then enters with 
the principal theme and the movement continues, to be terminated 
after some forty measures by a cadenza. 


The third section, Agitato assai, A minor, 2/4, is somewhat in 
the style of a rondo. Its principal subject is announced by the solo 
instrument and a short tutti leads to an episode for the violin. The 
second theme, following in C major, is also given to the same instru- 
ment. Recapitulation and a cadenza lead the way to the short coda 
which concludes the work. 
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at Murz Zuschlag in Styria and completed in the summer of the 
following year. A curious incident in the history of the original 
manuscript of the symphony is furnished by Miss Florence May in 
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her Life of Brahms: “Returning one afternoon from a walk, he 


(Brahms) found that the house in which he lodged had caught fire, 


and that his friends were busily engaged in bringing his papers, and 
amongst them the nearly finished manuscript of his new symphony 
(the Fourth), into the garden. He immediately set to work to help 
in getting the fire under, whilst Frau Fellinger sat out of doors with 


either arm outspread on the precious papers piled on each side 


of her.” 


This was in 1885, only a few months before its preliminary 
rehearsal at Meingingen in October. Brahms arrived at Meingingen 
in time for its first performance on November 1. The work made 


an immediate and profound impression and was warmly applauded, 


the audience vainly endeavoring to encore the third movement. It 
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was pronounced by the leading music critics as the greatest of all 


Brahms’ symphonies. 


Curiously enough, while it was applauded and praised by critics 
and public both after its production in Vienna, it did not create 
the unmistakable furor in this city that his First and Second sym- 
phonies had produced and as a matter of fact, greatly disappointed 
Brahms’ closest friends. However, in 1897, when the work was 
performed at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna (the last one at- 
tended by Brahms before his death), it was received with tremen- 
dous applause, and again we borrow from Miss May’s biography for 


her vividly worded account of its reception: 


‘The Fourth Symphony had never become a favorite in Vienna. 
Received with reserve on its first performance, it had not since 


cained much more from the general public of the city than the respect 
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sure to be accorded there to an important work by Brahms. Today, 
however, a storm of applause broke out at the end of the first move- 
ment, not to be quieted until the composer, coming to the front’ of 
the artist’s box in which he was seated, showed himself to the audi- 
ence. ‘he demonstration was renewed after the second and third 
movements, and an extraordinary scene followed the conclusion of 
the work. The applauding, shouting house, its gaze riveted on the 
figure standing on the balcony, so familiar yet in the present aspect 
so strange, seemed unable to let him go. Tears ran down his cheeks 
as he stood there, shrunken in form, with lined countenance, strained 
expression, white hair hanging lank; and through the audience there 
was a feeling as of a stifled sob, for each knew they were saying 
farewell. Another outburst of applause and yet another; one more 
acknowledgment from the master; and Brahms and his Vienna had 


parted forever.” 


An interesting and necessarily vital consideration of the sym- 
phony which has undergone considerable attention is the tonality in 
which it is cast. For several reasons, composers, as a rule, have been 
purposely careful to avoid the use of the key of E minor as the chief 
tonality of a work. E minor seems to be imbued with a peculiarly 


pale, wan, desolate character. Haydn in all his one hundred and 
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fifty symphonies has only used the key of E minor once as the basic 
tonality (the ““Trauersymphonie,” composed in 1772). Other com- 
positions in this key include: Raff's Ninth Symphony (which, curt 
ously enough, is in direct contrast with the above view, bearing the 


caption “In Summer’’), a Bach organ prelude and fugue; Beethoven's 
Sonata Op. 90 and one of the same composer’s quartets—Op. 59; 
Huber’s ‘““Bocklin’” symphony; Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony; 
and a Chopin Concerto in E minor, which again is out of sympathy 
with the “‘desolate” conception of E minor. 


The work was published in 1886 and scored for two flutes (one 
interchangeable with piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
goons, one contra-bassoon, four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 


bones, a set of three tympani, triangle, and strings. 


I. Allegro non troppo, E minor, 2/2. The principal subject 1s 
announced immediately by the violins. Development of this material 
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follows with the violas and woodwind interpolating a sequence of 
scale passages. The more rhythmical second theme now appears and 
is given successively to the woodwind and horns, ’cellos, and later 
taken up by the first and second violins in octaves. There is an expo- 
sition of these two motives combined and the orthodox recapitula- 
tion section follows in its normal regularity. A coda constructed 


upon material from the first theme brings the close. 


II. Andante moderato, E major, 6/8. The first subject is an 
nounced by two horns, and, after five bars, is taken up in a slightly 
modified form by the clarinet and strings pizzicato. A touch of 
brilliancy is inserted by the woodwind with their triplet figures in 
accompaniment, which later appear in the full orchestra. Thirty- 
seven bars after the introduction of the first theme, what might be 


called the second theme, really merely a variation of the first, is 
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announced in B major by the ‘cellos. A return of the opening mate- 
rial, an exposition of the second melody in E by the violins, and a 


short coda close the movement. 


III. Allegro giocoso, C major, 2/4. The third movement is in 
reality a true example of the Scherzo as conceived and engendered 
by Beethoven and, singularly enough, is the only one of Brahms’ 
symphonic movements that possesses the rugged vitality and vigor 
that Beethoven has indissolubly linked with the term scherzo. It is 
built upon two themes, the first impetuously set forth fortissimo by 
full orchestra, and the second introduced later by the violins in 
G major. The long but brilliant coda is built upon the vigorous first 


theme. 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato, E minor, 3/4. This move- 


ment is a startling innovation in symphonic form. Instead of the 
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sonata or rondo forms peculiar to the closing movements of most 
symphonies, Brahms has introduced, for the first time in history, the 
chaconne or passacaglia—forms almost identical—which were origin 
ally eighteenth century dances much employed by Gluck and other 
dramatic composers of that period. The true chaconne was always 
set in triplet time—either 3/2 or 3/4—and consisted of a set of vari- 
ations Over a set “ground bass,” which was always given put by 
itself at the beginning of the piece. 


The eight-bar theme with which the movement opens in a solemn 
woodwind chorale is given thirty-two variations before the conclu- 
sion, the development figures steadily increasing in rhythmical anima- 
tion and intricacy. The conclusion itself is brought about by a bril- 
liant tutti of rhythmical vigor and intensity. 


There is no doubt but that Brahms, as a symphonist, should be 
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regarded as the legitimate successor to Beethoven; far more so than 
Wagner. To Wagner may be attributed the revival of the poly- 
phonic style of writing, which, with his genius of orchestration, 
stamps him as the undisputed champion of the romantic ideals in the 


latter nineteenth century German school of composers. Brahms, on 
the other hand, devoted his genius toward rehabilitating the sym- 
phony to its classic strength, which could only be accomplished 
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through an exhaustive study and intellectual reflection, and it is for 
this reason that Brahms’ symphonic works are often spoken of as 
being “academic” and “‘intellectual” in character. Much has also 
been said concerning the alleged “muddy” character of Brahms’ 
orchestration. It is quite true that there are a few passages which, 
due to Brahms’ habit of scoring heavily for the lower and middle 
voices as is done in pianoforte writing, are somewhat “muddy” and 
even monotonous; but it must be remembered that Brahms’ scores 
are also replete with glowing, rich passages of deep orchestral color, 
and this must lead us to the conclusion that any disregard on the 
part of Brahms of the sensuous effects of tone coloring should be 
put down as mere idiosyncrasies of his rather than a dis-appreciation 


of tonal color and balance. 


Brahms was always a “characteristic” composer; that is, his com- 
positions are imbued with effects and traits that are so “character- 
istic” that even the more inexperienced music-lovers have little dith- 
culty in distinguishing his style from that of other German compos: 
ers. For instance, Brahms was peculiarly fond of passages with 


conflicting rhythms, as may readily be seen in many of the motives 


introduced in this symphony. He also took a great fancy to themes 
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ot a folk-song or national dancetune character; recall his many 


Hungarian Dances. Another individuality of Brahms’ was his habit, 
in modulating from one key to another, of leaving out some of the 
modulative sequences, and his recognition of some rather potent key- 
relationships. Another one of Brahms’ most individual traits was 
his singular affection for themes derived from the notes of the tonic 
chords as opposed to Beethoven’s many “diatonic” melodies, that is, 
melodies built upon successive notes of the diatonic scale. With the 
one great exception of the Finale to his First Symphony, nearly all 


of Brahms’ motives are worked out from the simple tonic chord. 


A concluding quotation from Grove furnishes a good summary 
of Brahms’ status as compared with other composers of his time and 
before: “It is even yet early to attempt to define Brahms’ position 
among the great masters; but as years go on, it is more and more 
generally realized that he is not only among them, but that he must 
be assigned a place with the very greatest of them all. In him the 
illustrious line of German composers of the first rank seems to have 
come to an end; and, whatever may be the future history of that 
nation’s music, the last of her great masters is in no way unworthy 


of association with her most illustrious names.” 
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Storch, A. E. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 
Tibbits, J. P. 


CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ;. 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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A good 


RADIO 


Is A Home Investment 


The entire family enjoys a good radio three hundred 
and sixty-five days out of the year. Therefore it pays 
to buy a radio of standard make that will bring you 
and your guests the best in musical entertainment for 
years to come. The White House Radio Shop stands 
back of any. radio it sells to you. Ten of America’s 
finest radios are available for intimate comparison in a 


price range from $52.50 to $327.50. 


Atwater Kent Gilfillan 
Bosch Majestic 
Edison Philco 
Eveready Victor 
Freed (pep EISEMAN Zenith 


The White House Convenient Payment 
Plan gives you the privilege of budget- 
ing your payments over an 


extended period 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Fifth Popular Concert 


Sunday, January 19, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 
. Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
. Love Duet from Act I, “Tristan and Isolde” 
_ Forest Murmurs, from “Siegfried” 
_ Bacchanale, from ““Tannhauser”’ 
. Siegfried Idyll 
_ Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from “The Rhinegold” 
_ Prize Song, from “The Mastersingers” 


_ Prelude to “The Mastersingers”’ 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 





EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Che San Francisen Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


SIXTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
876th and 877th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, January 10, 3:00 o’clock 


Sunday Afternoon, January 12, 2:45 o’clock 


GCURKAN THEATRE 
Soloist: NATHAN MILSTEIN, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Symphony after Byron’s “Manfred” Tschaikowsky 
Manfred Wandering in the Alps 
The Fairy of the Alps 
Pastorale 


The Underground Palace of Arimanes 


Intermission 


Variations on a Hungarian Folk Tune 


(First performance in America) 


3. Violin Concerto in G minor 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Finale: Allegro vivace 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 





RADIO LISTENERS! 


Symphony patrons are offered an opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
forthcoming programs through arrangements made by Mr. George Davis, program 
arranger and announcer for Sherman, Clay & Company, whereby on Wednesday of 
each week the daily Sherman, Clay & Company hour over KFRC between 12 and 
1 P. M. will be devoted principally to recordings of numbers to be played by the 
Symphony at the Curran Theatre on the following Sunday. Tune in on KFRC 
every noon for the Sherman, Clay & Company program. Every Wednesday you 
will hear Mr. Davis offer descriptions and recordings of the ensuing Sunday’s 
program. 














SYMPHONY AFTER Byron’s “MANERED,” Opus 58 - T'schaikowsky 


The full title of the “Manfred” Symphony is “Manfred, Sym- 
phony in Four Tableaux, after the Dramatic Poem by Byron.” The 
poem itself was composed by the English poet Lord Byron during 
his travels in Switzerland in 1816, and tells of the hapless love of 
Manfred for his own sister and how he sought through earth and 
among the demons of Hell itself for absolution and salvation trom 
his sin. Byron has described his work thus: “‘It is in three acts, of 
a very wild, metaphysical and inexplicable kind. Almost all the 
persons—but two or three—are spirits of the earth and air, or the 
waters: the scene is in the Alps; the hero, a kind of magician, who 
is tormented by a species of remorse, the cause of which is left halt 
unexplained. He wanders about invoking these spirits which appear 
to him, and are of no use; he at last goes to the very abode of the 
Evil Principle, in propria persona, to evocate a ghost which appears 
to him and gives to him an ambiguous and disagreeable answer; and 
in the third act he is found by his attendant dying in a tower, where 
he has studied his art.” 

It was at Mili Balakirew’s suggestion that Tschaikowsky, some 
what reluctantly it seems, took up the composition of a programme 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
FIRST CONCERT—FOURTH SEASON 
Friday, January 17, 4:00 P. M. 
CURRAN THEATRE 
PROGRAMME 


1. Demonstration of Trumpet and Oboe 
Mr. Kar RISSLAND and Mr. CAESAR ADDIMANDO 
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AUDIENCE AND ORCHESTRA 


Tickets, 65c, $1, $1.25, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Management, Avice Metcatr, Hotel Mark Hopkins 
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symphony based upon Byron’s “Manfred.” Balakirew had previ- 
ously attempted to persuade Hector Berlioz of the possibilities of 
the same subject, but Berlioz had been unwilling to take up the task 
on account of his advancing old age and infirmities. Balakirew 
himself would not compose the music because the subject was “not 
in harmony with his intimate moods,” but he thought it an admira- 
ble one for Tschaikowsky, and went to the trouble of sketching the 
outline of the programme at some length. 


Tschaikowsky was finally persuaded and wrote to Sergei 
Taneieff, June 25, 1885: “After some hesitation I have made up 
my mind to compose ‘Manfred’ because I shall find no rest until I 
have redeemed my promise so rashly given to Balakirew in the 
winter. I do not know how it will turn out, but meanwhile I am 
very discontented. No! it isa thousand times pleasanter to compose 
without any programme. When I write a programme symphony 
I always feel I am not paying in sterling coin, but in worthless paper 
money.” 


The first sketches had been made in April of 1885 at the village 
of Maidanovo near Moscow. During the ensuing summer months, 
Tschaikowsky found his task an increasingly difficult one and was 
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often sorely tempted to lay it aside. At the beginning of August, 
he wrote to Nadeshda von Meck: “The composition of the ‘Man- 
fred’ Symphony, a work highly tragic in character, is so difficult 
and complicated that at times I myself become a Manfred. All the 
same, [am consumed with the desire to finish it as soon as possible, 
and am straining every nerve; result—extreme exhaustion. 

This is the eternal vicious circle in which I go round without finding 
an exit. If I have no work, I am bored and dismal; if I have work, 
I work far beyond my strength.” 


Nevertheless, he stuck to his purpose, and by the following 
month, he had completed the symphony as far as the general struc- 
ture was concerned. ‘There remained much to be done, however, 
in the matter of corrections and filling in and, according to a note 
on the score, it was not until December 24th that his labors were 
brought to an end, although in a letter in September he referred to 
the symphony as completed. 

The work was given its premiere presentation at Moscow, 
March 23, 1886, under the direction of Erdmanndorfer, a German 
conductor of the time who had been quite closely identified with 
Russian music. Tschaikowsky attended the rehearsals and the per- 
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Engraving . Printers « Publishing 
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A Complete Stock of Christmas Cards 


HAZEL DREIS 
FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


Hazel Dreis, who makes hand-bound books, has 
moved from 1367 Post Street to a much larger studio 
at 2323 Franklin Street, near Broadway. The tele- 
phone number remains the same — OR dway 7231. 
You are invited to visit the new studio and inspect 
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formance and conveyed his opinion to Nadeshda von Meck in these 
words: “I am quite satisfied; I am sure that it is my best symphonic 
work. The performance was excellent, but it seemed to me that 
the public were unintelligent and cold, although they gave me quite 
an ovation at the end.” 


Later, however, a reaction seemed to set in, and Tschaikowsky 
was moved to write the following to the Grand Duke Constantino- 
vitch: 


“As to ‘Manfred,’ I may tell you—without any desire to pose as 
being modest—that this is a repulsive work, and I hate it, with the 
exception of the first movement. I intend, shortly, with the consent 
of my publisher, to destroy the remaining three movements and make 
a symphonic poem out of this long-winded symphony. I am sure 
my ‘Manfred’ would then please the public. I enjoyed writing the 
first movement, whereas the others were the outcome of strenuous 
effort—in consequence of which, as far as I remember, I felt quite 
ill for a time.” Tschaikowsky never carried out his intentions of 
transforming the symphony into a symphonic poem, and it must be 
stated that such revulsions of artistic feeling overtook Tschaikowsky 
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on several occasions, often in connection with works which have 
since been held by the public as among his most inspired and best. 


The first American presentation of the “Manfred Symphony” 
was by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction 
of Theodore Thomas, December 4, 1886. The symphony, dedicated 
to Mili Balakirew, is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable 
with piccolo), three oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, 
three bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, two cornets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, a set of three tympani, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, 
tam-tam, tambourine, two harps, organ (or harmonium), and strings. 


I. (Lento lugubre, 4/4). The following “programme” is printed 
in Russian and French on the fly-leaf of the score: 


“Manfred wanders in the Alps. Tormented by the fatal anguish 
of doubt, torn by remorse and despair, his soul is the prey of suffer- 
ings without name. Neither the occult sciences, whose mysteries he 
has fathomed, and by means of which the powers of darkness are 
subject to his will, nor anything in the world can bring to him the 
forgetfulness which alone he covets. The memory of the beautiful 
Astarte, whom he has loved and lost, gnaws at his heart. Nothing 
can lift the curse which lies heavily on Manfred’s soul, and which 
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unceasingly and without truce delivers him to the tortures of the 
most grievous despair.” 


The movement opens with a hopeless, boding theme — the 
“Manfred” theme—given to three bassoons, punctuated harshly by 
short chords in the lower strings, and is followed immediately by a 
passionate pleading in the oboe, clarinets, and bassoons—Manfred’s 
agonized cry for the mercy of oblivion and forgetfulness. A third 
subdivision is introduced by the violins and treatment of these mate- 
rials completes the first section of the movement. The frenzied note 
of tragedy sounding through this division represents Manfred’s utter 
despair and his futile attempts to bring to his succor the infernal 
legions of Arimanes, the Prince of Darkness. The second division 
brings a decided change of mood and muted strings give out the 
tranquil motive which might represent Manfred’s tender memories 
of his sister, Astarte (Andante, D major, 3/4). The music becomes 
more agitated and sweeps up to a climax, after which follows a 
period of exhaustion and the violas alone bring this second section 
to its close. A pause prepares for the third division of the move 
ment (Andante con duolo), which is ushered in by a sudden out- 
burst of the wind, and two measures later the ““Manfred’”’ motive 
itself is given out by a vigorous body of violins, violas, and ’cellos. 
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This material is worked over with furious energy until the move- 
ment ends. It must be stated that the movement should not be con- 
sidered panoramic in any sense; there is no attempt to picture any 
special scene or to translate any particular soliloquy into music. It 
is the composer's wish merely to portray the soul of Manfred. 


II. (Vivace con spirito, B minor, 2/4). “The Fairy of the Alps 
appears to Manfred under the rainbow of the mountain torrent.” 

The opening portion of the second movement portrays the water- 
fall, which Lord Byron himself described as “neither mist nor water, 
but something between both; its immense height gives it a wave or 
curve, a spreading here or condensation there, wondrous and in- 
describable.” Ingenious instrumentation abounds in this section 
both in tone color and rhythm, with pauses, syncopations, delicate 
staccato, double-ttongued woodwind passages, and pizzicato and 
muted tones for the strings. The dazzling vision of the cataract 
continues until with a note of the triangle and a chord of the harp, 
the Rainbow is revealed in all its splendor. Manfred invokes the 
Fairy of the Alps, and muted harp tones add to the mysterious effect 
of this section. The song of the Fairy is then given out in D major 
by the first violins, accompanied by chords in the harps. This theme 
is repeated successively by the clarinet, flutes, and ’cellos, and at the 
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A Series of Thursday Evening 
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Pacific Coast Network of The National Broadcasting Company. 
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conclusion, the Manfred theme is heard in the violas and horns. The 
song of the Fairy is repeated in C major by the strings, and given 
development. There is a crescendo, and with a crash in the full or- 
chestra, the Manfred motive is given out by the strings. The excite- 
ment subsides, and the first part of the movement is repeated. A 
final reference to the Manfred motive is heard in the English horn 
and clarinet before the conclusion. 


Ill. Pastorale. “Simple, free and peaceful life of the mountain- 
eers.” (Andante con moto, G major, 6/8.) 


The movement opens with a long pastorale melody for two oboes 
accompanied by the strings. A repetition of this subject by the 
woodwind with the ’cellos singing a second part, and the violins ac- 
companying with a continuously moving triplet figure, leads to a 
new idea in the form of a rough shepherd dance given to clarinets, 
English horn, horn, and bassoons. The mood changes, and the 
music grows wilder as the violins enter with a strongly marked theme 
double-forte. Strokes on the tympani precipitate a vigorous attack 
of strings and woodwind, and the screaming trumpets shriek out the 
theme of Manfred’s despair, triple forte. Outbursts from the horns 
and convulsive rhythms gradually subside, and the pastorale open- 
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ing theme returns in the woodwind and is continued by strings. The 
movement closes with suggestions of the motive of forgetfulness in 
the horns, muted, and suggestions of the opening theme in the flute, 
oboe, and clarinet. 

IV. (Allegro con fuoco, B minor, 4/4). “The subterranean 
palace of Arimanes. Manfred appears in the midst of a bacchanale. 
Invocation of the phantom of Astarte. She predicts the end of his 
earthly misery. Manfred’s death.” 

Arimanes, in Lord Byron’s poem, was the personification of all 
that is evil and malignant, the king of Darkness, and Death, but 
there is no reference in any of Byron’s poem to a bacchanalian orgy. 

The bacchanalian theme is given out immediately by the strings, 
woodwind and horns. The music grows wilder and wilder and at 
last gives way to the theme of despair and assumes a ghostly char- 
acter. /\ long fugato follows on the opening theme of the bacchanale 
and leads to a climax of furious intensity. A pause. The Manfred 
motive alternates with the bacchanalian theme. Another pause, and 
now the beautiful Astarte rises to answer the agonized entreaty of 
Mantred (sweeping harp glissandos). An allegro section follows 
and the Manfred motive is called forth by the bass clarinet and 
bassoons. The tempo hastens, and the emotional intensity grows 
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fiercer until a final tremendous climax is reached and the organ 
enters to accentuate the dramatic liberation of Manfred through 
the medium of Death. There are suggestions of the opening theme 
of the movement, and the music finally subsides and dies away in 
the long-held notes of the woodwind. 


VARIATIONS ON A HUNGARIAN FotK TUNE - - Eugen Zador 


As its name implies, this clever piece of orchestral phrasing 1s in 
the form of a Theme and Variations. In this style of composition, 
the Theme is always given out first in its entirety in the simplest 
form, and the variations themselves (there are ten in this case) then 
follow, giving free play to the composer’s genius and imagination. 
The Theme and Variations is one of the oldest forms of composi- 
tion, but since the eighteenth century it has undergone quite a com- 
plete change. The oldest form of variation was the “double,” where 
the fundamental theme was not altered throughout its treatment. 
But since the time of Mozart and Haydn, the Theme and Variations 
has grown more artistic. The theme now appears with new har- 
monies; the mode is changed from major te minor and vice versa; 
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there is a wide variety in tonality and rhythm; and even the melodic 
intervals themselves are often altered. Frequently a new melody 
appears as a counter-melody to the original theme. The only prin- 
ciple to be observed is that the original theme be recognizable by 
some feature throughout its treatment. 


“As could be expected, the Theme and Variations seldom or 
never embodies any deeply emotional or dramatic feeling; it merely 
offers an opportunity for the composer to display whatever tonal 
or orchestral effects he may have at his command. In many cases, 
for instance, when this form of composition is used for a solo, it 
becomes really nothing more nor less than a technical study for both 
the composer and the soloist, but happily its usage in the orchestral 
repertoire offers primarily an opportunity for colorful orchestration 
and treatment rather than providing the orchestra with a series of 
exercises, so that, as is true in this case, the performance is one of 
real diversion and affords even the more casual listener a genuine 
pleasure and a sense of real satisfaction. 


Eugen Zador, the young Hungarian composer, now living at 
Vienna, has applied this form quite masterfully to an old Hungarian 
folk tune. His “Variations on a Hungarian Folk Tune,” which is 
being presented this afternoon for the first time in America, is 
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divided into eleven “movements,” the first being the “Thema,” in 
which the Theme is presented for inspection, as it were, in its en- 
tirety and void of any deviation or elaboration. Then follow the ten 
Variations—each one bearing a sub-caption which offers a sugges 
tion as to the tempo and the style of treatment which shall be applied 
to the “Thema.” It is scored for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
contra-bassoon, horns, trumpets, trombones, tuba, tympani, percus- 
sion, including triangle, snare drum, and cymbal, harps, piano, and 
strings. 

“Thema.” Two clarinets and two bassoons give out the Theme 
in eight measure phrases in 4/4 time. It 1s played through in its 
entirety by this effective lower-woodwind quartet. 

Variation I—‘‘Bagatelle’—2/4. The French horns give out a 
lively melody over a moving string foundation and thus lead to an 
exposition by full orchestra, including snare drum. After the brief 
orchestral tutti, the horns again take up the air and the movement 
proceeds to its conclusion. 

Variation [I—‘Burleske’—4/8. Solo violin and strings give 
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out the variated subject, punctuated by castanets, and the muted 
trumpet interrupts with odd little progressions. The middle section 
is given chiefly to the flutes and upper woodwind, and then there 
is a return of the solo violin and strings combination with the casta- 
nets to close the movement. 


Variation III—“Scherzo”—6/8. There is a spirited introduc- 
tion for the brass and full orchestra, and development brings forth 
vigorous attacks by the double-basses in a series of rapid ascending 
runs. The violins and woodwind supply a hastening flurry of scales, 
and the French horns solemnly intone the theme. ’Cellos in their 
higher register now join the hurrying violins and the third variation 
winds up in a true scherzo fashion. 

Variation [V—"“Serenade”—4/4. The solo violin first sings a 
lovely derivation of the Thema. The body of muted violins now 
sings the serenade over a harmonic background of ‘cellos, horn 
chords, woodwind and harp, and the ’cellos then sing a lovely melody 
cantilena. There is a brief conversational episode for the oboe and 
clarinet and then the serenade returns with the solo violin as the 
melodic medium and with the flutes supplying occasional accompany- 
ing frills over an undercurrent of *cellos. 

Variation V—"Scherzo”—2/4. The brief but breath-taking 
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scherzetto opens immediately with chromatic runs for the woodwind 
and violins, which hasten on up through the ‘cellos to a glaring out- 
burst from the brass and end abruptly with a cymbal crash and a 
brief halt. Then again this same series is repeated and this time the 
cymbal crash ends the movement. 


Variation VI—“Tempo di Fox-trot.” The opening bars in the 
middle register of the body of strings present a characteristically 
syncopated and accented rhythmic and harmonic background above 
which the muted trumpet eventually gives out a somewhat popu 
larized version of the Thema. Glissandos from the muted trombones 
and queer effects from the muted trumpets lend to this movement 
an air of modernism and a cymbal crash quite appropriately closes 
the movement. 


Variation WII—‘“Capriccio.” The seventh variation presents 
some beautiful shimmering effects for the muted strings and the 
trumpet plays an important part in the further development and 
ultimate conclusion. 


Variation VIII—‘‘Alla zingaresca—quasi Czardas.” The move- 
ment opens with some colorful passages for the solo clarinet and 
solo violin with intermittent piano arpeggios, after which a spirited 
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melody is given out and ornamented by shrill slurs on the flutes. 
Wilder and wilder grows the music, the xylophone enters in gro- 
tesque accompaniment and finally the trumpets and trombones blare 
out the melody, while ’cellos and basses furnish a substantial pizzi- 
cato bass throughout and the Czardas winds up in a frenzied, brilliant 
climax with a cymbal crash. 


Variation [IX—"Phantasie.” This odd piece opens with a lyrical 
section for strings in a body, but is rudely interrupted by raucous 
laughter from the trumpets. Trombones are given some unique 
treatment and queer orchestral effects enliven the middle section. 
Then for a brief instant the horn sings a counter-melody to the 
Thema on strings and a diminuendo narrows down to the piano 
alone, which proceeds to give out the Thema in a comparatively 
simple but harmonically changed version. The solo violin enters for 
an instant and the ninth variation is at an end. 


Variation X—"Fugato—Stretto.” The vigorous tenth variation 
is a fitting climax to the ingenuity of the nine preceding ones and 
winds up the number with a veritable hurricane of thundering trom- 
bones and rushing violins. It commences abruptly with the theme 
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for the first bassoon alone. The second bassoon jumps in and run- 
ning counterpoint between the two bassoons continues until the 
clarinets and woodwind join in. The strings enter next and the 
trumpets soon follow until at last the ranting trombones are sucked 
in and horns, trumpets and trombones hammer out counter-subjects 
until halted by an abrupt cymbal crash. The strings continue with 
the theme and the whole orchestra plunges in after them until there 
is a last final piercing shouting of the Thema from the trumpets, and 
the stretto ends mightily in the trombones and full orchestra with 
the inevitable cymbal crash. 


CoNnceRTO No. 1, ror VIOLIN, IN G MINOR, Opus 26 - - Bruch 


Max Bruch was born at Cologne, January 6, 1838. His mother 
was a very distinguished singer and saw to it that the boy was 
brought up in an atmosphere of music. He showed extraordinary 
promise and in 1852, at the age of fourteen, he won the scholarship 
of the Mozart foundation at Frankfort-on-the-Main for four years, 
during which time he studied at Cologne under such musicians as 
Hiller, Reinecke, and Breunig. He continued his studies in music 
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and from 1858 to 1861 was a teacher at Cologne. Visits to Leipzic, 
Munich, and other music centers furthered his musical development, 
and during this period he produced many of his more important 
works, among others, the “FrithjofScenen” for male voices and 
orchestra, for which he is especially noted. From 1865 to 1878, 
Bruch held posts in different musical organizations, including the 
directorship of the Concert-Institute at Coblenz, and, in 1878, the 
directorship of the Stern Singing Society in Berlin. In 1880, we 
find him taking over the direction of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society. He stayed in England three years and then returned to 
Germany and, in 1892, he succeeded Herzogenberg as the director 
of composition at the Hochschule in Berlin. He received honorary 
degrees from the University of Cambridge and the University of 
Breslau and is a corresponding member of the French Academie des 
Beaux-Arts. 


Bruch is, above all, a master of melody and of effective treatment 
of his ideas. His melodies, while they cannot be considered as having 
issued from the innermost depths of his feeling, yet are unimpeach- 
able in form and symmetry and utterly unconstrained and natural 
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in conception. Some of the effects of his more important works are 
greatly dependent upon his brilliant method of treatment, and were 
it not for his happy sense of proportion, there might be danger of 
his losing himself in mere outward show as some other of our modern 
writers have done, but his keen estimate of the proportionate status 
of the separate elements of orchestration and composition acts as a 
check upon his skillful usage of external effects, allowing just enough 
of this potent element to remain to imbue his works with the true 
finesse of a fine workman. 


Of Bruch’s four violin concertos, the one in G minor is the best 
known; it is indeed a rival of the Mendelssohn violin concerto for 
the honor of being the most popular work of this type ever written. 
As early as 1857, Bruch conceived the idea for his G minor concerto, 
his first attempt in work of this field, but it was not completed until 
nine years later in 1866 at Coblenz. The first performance was twice 
postponed, owing to the illness of Johann Naret-Koning, the concert- 
meister of the Manheim orchestra, who was to have performed it. 
At the last moment, Otto von Konigslow, concertmeister of the 
Gurzenich Orchestra and violin teacher at the Conservatory of 
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Cologne, was called in and gave the first performance of the con- 
certo, Bruch conducting from the manuscript. After its perform- 
ance, Bruch undertook a complete revision of the work and in the 
summer of 1866, he sent the revised manuscript to Joseph Joachim, 
a distinguished violinist and a dear friend to Bruch, for his criticism 
and advice. In August, Joachim replied with a lengthy list of sug- 
gested alterations. Because of its unconventional opening, it seems 
that Bruch. had some misgivings concerning its classification as a 
concerto, and it was his intention to call the work a “fantasy.” This 
decision evoked the following dissuasion from Joachim: “I find,” 
he wrote, “that the title ‘concerto’ is fully justified; for a ‘fantasie,” 
the last two movements are too completely and symmetrically devel- 
oped. The different sections are brought together in beautiful rela- 
tionship, and yet,—and this is the principal thing,—there is sufficient 
contrast. Spohr, moreover, called his ‘Gesangscene’ a ‘concerto’.” 

In its newly revised form, the concerto was prepared for its 
second performance, which took place at Bremen, January 7, 1868, 
with Joachim himself as the soloist and Karl Reinthaler conducting. 
There had, however, been one preliminary private hearing of the 
concerto in October of the preceding year with Bruch conducting 
and Joachim interpreting the solo part. 

The concerto was published in 1868 and dedicated to “Joseph 
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Joachim, in friendship.” It is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, tympani, solo 
violin, and strings. 

The concerto is divided into three sections. At the first perform- 
ance at Coblenz, the movements were thus entitled: “Introduction; 
quasi Fantasia. Adagio sostenuto. Finale; con brio.” But in 1868, 
at the Lower Rhine Music Festival, the concerto was performed and 
bore the titles: ““Worspiel, Andante, and Finale.” 


1. Vorspiel. Allegro moderato, G minor, 4/4. The Vorspiel 
or prelude has no thematic connection with the subsequent move- 
ments. The main body opens with the statement of the first theme 
by the solo violin against a tremolo accompaniment for the second 
violins and violas with pizzicato bass notes and strokes on the tym- 
pani. The orchestra intervenes with a short passage in D minor, and 
the second theme is announced, likewise by the solo instrument. 
Extended development of these materials follows, and after a long 
orchestral tutti, the prelude returns and a transitional passage leads 
to the slow movement. 


II. Adagio—E flat, 3/8. The movement is cast in the true 
sonata form and is based upon three principal themes, which are 
given out successively by the solo instrument. One of these themes 
(it has been justly termed one of the loveliest melodies of the nine- 
teenth century) prevails predominantly throughout the movement, 
the other two being employed essentially as contrasts. 

III. Finale—Allegro energico, G major, 2/2. A short orchestral 
introduction in E flat major leads to the marchvlike first theme given 
out by the solo violin. The orchestra interrupts, the solo instrument 
insists with a repetition of the motive, and at length the orchestra 
accedes with a tutti presentation of the theme. The second and more 
lyrical theme in D major is then introduced by the orchestra and 
elaborated upon by the solo instrument. The first theme returns in 
the full orchestra and a brilliant coda brings the conclusion. 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 
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Che Sau Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 






(Steinway Piano Used) 







1929—Season—1930 






FIFTH POPULAR CONCERT 
880th Concert 






Sunday Afternoon, January 19, 2:45 o’clock 








CURRAN THEATRE 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 









Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
2. Love Duet from Act II, “Tristan and Isolde” 






3. Forest Murmurs, from “Siegfried” 






Bacchanale, from ‘““Tannhauser” 







Intermission 





Siegfried Idyll 
6. Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from ‘The Rhinegold” 


7. Prize Song, from “The Mastersingers” 






8. Prelude to “The Mastersingers” 

























RADIO LISTENERS! 


Symphony patrons are offered an opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
forthcoming programs through arrangements made by Mr. George Davis, program 
arranger and announcer for Sherman, Clay & Company, whereby on Wednesday of 
each week the daily Sherman, Clay & Company hour over KFRC between 12 and 
1 P. M. will be devoted principally to recordings of numbers to be Played by the 
Symphony at the Curran Theatre on the following Sunday. Tune in on KFRC 
every noon for the Sherman, Clay & Company program. Every Wednesday you 
will hear Mr. Davis offer descriptions and recordings of the ensuing Sunday’s 
program. 
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OVERTURE TO “THE Fiyinc DUTCHMAN” - - Wagner 


Just how the legend of the Flying Dutchman was started is a 
subject for discussion, but the story of the unfortunate Dutch ship- 
master, Vanderdecken, and his Phantom Ship can be traced back to 
the sixteenth century and parallels, as it were, by sea, the legend ot 
the Wandering Jew on land. The story goes that Captain Vander- 
decken tries to round the Cape of Good Hope notwithstanding a 
fierce gale blowing dead in his teeth, and as the squall grows quickly 
into a raging tempest, the obstinate Hollander swears that he will 
carry out his purpose and round the Cape though it take until 
Doomsday. Unfortunately, the Evil One overheard Vanderdecken's 
blasphemies, took him at his word, and condemned the sullen captain 
to sail the seas forever with his ghostly crew and red-sailed ship. 


The later poets have taken pity upon this weary wanderer of the 
deep, and have tried to invent various means of liberating him from 
his doom. Heinrich Heine, upon whose poem Wagner has based his 
opera, achieved his medium for the Dutchman’s escape by changing 
the nature of the Devil’s sentence upon him. According to this 
German poet’s version, Vanderdecken is condemned to wander until 
Doomsday, except for a brief stay on shore once every seven years, 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


SECOND CONCERT—FOURTH SEASON 
Friday, January 31, 4:00 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Tickets, 65c, $1, $1.25, Sherman, Clay & Co. 





The second season of Young People’s Concerts in Oakland, consisting of 
five concerts, will be given at the Dufwin Theatre, Seventeenth Street and 


Telegraph Avenue, beginning Monday afternoon, February 10. 


Management, Atice Metcatr, Hotel Mark Hopkins 
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and his one chance of release is by the love of a woman who will be 
faithful to him unto death. 


In 1839, accompanied by his wife and a huge Newfoundland 
dog, Wagner set sail from Pillau to make his way to Paris. They 
embarked on a vessel bound for London. The voyage was beset with 
dangers, for the little ship, badly provisioned and woefully under- 
manned itself, was a feeble match for the violent storms which fought 
her as she beat her way down the Baltic Sea. At last the captain 
was forced to run the ship into one of the Norwegian fiords for 
safety. 

“The passage through the Norwegian fiords,” wrote Wagner, 
“made a wondrous impression on my fancy; the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman, as I heard it confirmed by the sailors, acquired a definite, 
peculiar color, which only my adventure at sea could have given it.” 

Wagner's first attempt at the dramatization of the Flying Dutch- 
man came to naught, for Leon Pillet, then director of the Opera, 
coolly appropriated Wagner’s ideas and presented them to another 
composer, Pierre Dietsch, whose production, by the way, was far 
from a success. 


However, having obtained a measly sum equal to about fifty 
dollars for the use of his draft, Wagner retired to Meudon, a little 
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village near Paris, and set to work in earnest upon his opera. He 
completed the poem, and in September, 1841, he sent for a piano 
and began the composition of the music, and, to quote Wagner him- 
self again, “loudly did I give vent to my sincere joy at discovering 
that I was still a musician.” (He had not written a single note of 
music for several months.) ‘In seven weeks the whole opera was 
completed. At the end of this time the pettiest cares began to oppress 
me again; two months elapsed before I could get a chance to write 
the overture for the finished opera, although I carried it about in 
my head almost complete.” One anecdote told of how, at one of 
the first rehearsals of the music, at which only Wagner's own rela- 
tives were present, when Wagner got up from the piano with excla- 
mations of joy at the progress of his composing, Mons. Jadin, the 
landlord, sent up a message emphatically requesting that that kind 
of strumming be immediately stopped! 


In October of 1814, with the coming of winter, Wagner re- 
turned to Paris, and here the Overture was completed some time in 
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November. The first performance at the Court Opera House, 
Dresden, January 2, 1843, turned out to be a negligible success 
owing to a combination of careless preparation, poor setting, and a 
mediocre cast. 


In 1852, Wagner revised the Overture, particularly the last 
section, and in 1862 he made further changes. The first American - 
performance was at a concert given by Theodore Thomas, May 13, 
1862, at Irving Hall, New York. It is scored for piccolo, two flutes, 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, 
two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, harp, and strings. 


No more fiercely, wildlessly, hopelessly pathetic subject could 
have been chosen by Wagner for inception into a musical form than 
that of the gloomy Dutchman. Picture him, then, as you listen to 
Wagner's masterpiece —his gaunt, gigantic frame clothed in the 
ancient garb of the Dutch sailors, with huge buckled belt creaking 
and groaning at his every breath, and his fierce, unshaven, yet wan 
and hopeless face, with darkened, scowling brow and restless, roving 
eyes forever sweeping the storm-tossed waves as he stands, motion 
less, for hours amidst hail and sleet, thunder and lightning, at the 
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helm of his God-forsaken, red-sailed ship, with only the moaning of 
the wind that tosses his long black hair and the hissing of the brine 
as it forms about the keel and swirls in his wake to comfort him. 


The Overture begins, Allegro con brio—D minor—6/4, with 
the motive of the Dutchman’s Curse given out by snarling horns 
and bassoon against an empty fifth tremolo chord on the strings. It 
is several bars in length and moves exclusively on the tonic and domi 
nant. A stormy, violent development follows with an up-and-down 
movement in the ‘cellos and violins representing the waves and 
sustained tones for the brass like billows, swelling on to heaving 
mountains of water and crashing mightily against one another as 
the tempest rages. At length the storm dies away, with final mut- 
terings of the Curse, and only the tympani gives out ominous taps 
before finally fading away altogether. After a brief pause, a tender, 
lyrical phrase is given out by the English horn and woodwind 
Senta’s ballad from the Second Act, in which she sings: “The spec- 
tral man may yet find redemption.” Horns utter sorrowing sighs 
and trombones play a dramatic series of descending chords, which 
is repeated in the First Act when the phantom ship first reefs her 
red sails. The bassoon utters a lonely suggestion of the Curse motive 
and then, with a wild rush, the storm breaks out anew. Material 
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from Senta’s ballad rises above the uproar of the storm only to be 
dashed under in a thundering swirl of water as the yawing ship with 
the Dutchman at the helm tosses about on the heaving, turbulent bil- 
lows. The tempest becomes even more violent. The roaring and 
thrashing of the mighty waves redouble until it seems as though 
wind and wave were putting forth their all in a titanic battle for 
supremacy. ‘Through it all the Dutchman is unmoved, and gazes 
with a melancholy smile out over the devastating storm. He knows 
too well that his ship and crew are damned to be the eternal play- 
thing of the elements and cannot be harmed. The waves mount into 
towering sheets of green water and fall with a crash against one an- 
other like leviathans in combat. At last there emerges a portion of 
the sailors’ chorus from the Third Act, and this is followed by an al- 
most joyous theme in marked contrast with the violence of the pre- 
ceding section. The storm is resumed and echoes of the Senta motive 
are tossed back and forth above the orchestra as though vainly try- 
ing to escape from the tumult. The Curse motive thunders forth 
from the trombones as the ship sails on in ghostly majesty until there 
is a terrific crash, which heaves the ship ahead and lodges it on a 
rock. An intense, awful, stupefied silence follows. Then like a 
thousand darts the violins storm in seven parts and there is a mighty 
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presentation of the ballad proclaimed by the full force of the orches- 
tra. ‘Trombones intone the Curse, and the Overture closes with a 
tender phrase of Senta’s ballad with arpeggios in the harp. 


Love Scene, Act II, From “TRistaN AND ISOLDE” - Wagner 


This scene from Wagner’s great love-drama is in the garden of 
King Mark’s castle. It is night, and Isolde has come out to await 
the arrival of Tristan, while Brangaene, her faithful maid, ascends 
the turret to watch and warn her mistress of the return of King 
Mark. Tristan rushes in and the pair embrace madly. 

“To the long duet that follows,” says Ernest Newman, “no 
words of man can do justice. It is the very delirium of love, and 
Oriental paradise seen in a haschish dream. The whole gamut of the 
lovers’ ecstasy is ranged, through satisfaction, madness, languor, the 
joy of lite, the longing for death.” 

Describing this scene, Mr. Henry T. Finck wrote: “In that love- 
duo, Wagner has achieved for music what Shakespeare did for the 
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expression of love in poetry; and as Shakespeare’s treatment of 
romantic love has been the model for poets ever since, so this duo 
will remain for centuries the fount of inspiration for all writers of 
amorous music.” 


9 


“Forest Murmurs,” FROM “SIEGFRIED” - - - Wagner 


This piece was arranged by Wagner for concert use from parts 
of the scene from Fafner’s cave in the second act of “Siegfried”? and 
was given the title “Waldweben” (Forest Murmurs). The young 
hero, egged on by the crafty dwarf Mime, is on his way to destroy 
the dragon, Fafner. Mime prudently leaves him near the dragon’s 
lair, whereupon Siegfried sits down under the trees and begins dream- 
ing, not at all of the danger before him, but of the father and mother 
whom he had never seen—whom he does not know even by name. 
Wagner's terse stage direction at this point sketches the scene: ““He 
lies on his back and gazes up through the branches of the trees. A 
long silence—Murmurs of the Forest.” The orchestra pictures not 
alone the forest, but also the dreamy thoughts wandering through 
Siegtried’s mind; themes from the earlier parts of the tetralogy, from 
“The Rhinegold” and “Die Walkure” and the first act of “Sieg- 
fried,”’ nearly all of them related to the heroic race of the Walsungs 
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from which Siegfried is sprung, and above all to his father and 
mother, Siegmund and Sieglinde, are woven into the tissue of the 
music in which the forest speaks. Across the murmur comes the 
clear call of a bird (9-8 time, as against 6-8) in the woodwind. 
Siegfried tries to imitate the bird’s song with a pipe which he cuts 
from the thicket, but gives up in amused despair, claps his horn to 
his lips, and sounds a joyous call. At this point the dragon enters, 
and the wood music abruptly ends. However, in this concert arrange 
ment, Wagner added a short concluding passage, vivace, in which 
Siegfried’s awakening of Brunhilde on her flame-girt rock is fore- 
shadowed by bits of the fire music and the “sleep” motive. It is to 
be noted that the song of the bird, here given to the woodwind, is as 
yet unintelligible to Siegfried; after he has slain the dragon and 
accidentally tasted his blood, the bird speaks to him with a human 
voice. 


“‘BACCHANALE,” FROM “TANNHAUSER— - - - Wagner 


It was in 1860, six years after the opera’s first performance, that 
the wife of the Austrian ambassador in Paris, the Princess Metterich, 
begged the French Emperor Napoleon III. that ‘“Tannhauser’”’ be 
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put on the stage at the Paris Opera House as a special favor to her. 
The Emperor had not the slightest interest in or even knowledge ot 
the opera, let alone the composer, but he immediately ordered that 
it be given and that nothing be spared to make it a sensational pres- 
entation. The orchestra was to be as large as was necessary, and 
Wagner delightedly set about to demand twelve horns, twelve 
trumpets and a corresponding number of woodwinds to balance. 
A revision of the opera was also commended. But here a difficulty 
set in at the start. It was absolutely vital, insisted the Paris director, 
that a ballet be inserted. The fashionable subscribers and members 
of the young men’s Jockey Club would hear of nothing else. And 
what was more, it should be inserted in the Second Act some place, 
for the subscribers never arrived until the second act! No ballet, 
no opera, was the ultimatum, and Wagner was forced to comply. 
He finally suggested that he might very appropriately insert a Bac: 
chanalian ballet into the Venusberg Scene of the First Act. The 
French director protested, but Wagner was firm and would not 
listen to any measures for the consideration of tardy arrivals, and 
upon the strength of this determination he wrote the ‘“Bacchanale.” 


Rehearsals were begun, but Wagner was not allowed to direct, 
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as it was against all tradition of the opera house. Students of 
Wagner are well acquainted with some of the extraordinary scenes 
that resulted, for Dietsch, the Paris conductor, was unable to realize 
the proper tempos. Wagner, from his place behind the prompter’s 
box, beat his own time with his arms, legs, and feet, and the dust 
rolled up in clouds from his violent exercising. No less than one 
hundred and sixty-four rehearsals were held before the performance 
took place. 


The production was an historic event. The young gentlemen 
from the Jockey Club turned out in full force, determined that the 
rights of the subscribers should be upheld. The second evening was 
the worst. There. were cat-calls, hisses, whistles, and shouts of dis- 
approval. But Wagner was firm and withdrew the score after the 
third performance. ““Tannhauser” was never heard again at the 
opera house for thirty-four years. 


The “Bacchanale” is scored for two piccolos, three flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, tympani, cymbal, triangle, castanets, tambourine, 
harp, and strings. 


The music is of a wild, voluptuous, ecstatic nature, built pri- 
marily upon the “Bacchanalian” theme which also occurs in the 
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Overture, given out by the violas. There is a passionate climax and 
then the music dies away in intensity and fervor, and the “chord of 
the ninth” is employed with haunting beauty as Tannhauser and 
Venus are left alone. 


“SIEGFRIED IpYL” - - - - - - - Wagner 


Richard Wagner married Cosima, daughter of Liszt, on August 
25, 1870. In honor of her birthday and also in thankfulness for the 
infant, Siegfried, ‘““who,” wrote Wagner, “is now growing together 
with my work, and gives me a new, long life which has at last at- 
tained a meaning,” the “Siegfried Idyl” was created. The name 
which the composer gave to his son was an association with the 
music drama ‘‘Siegfried,” which Wagner was writing at the time. 
The first production of the Idyl took place December 25, 185'7, when 
it was performed on the steps of Wagner’s villa at Triebschen, near 
Zurich, as a morning serenade to Madame Wagner, whose birthday 
it was. This was at 7:30 in the morning. The new composition was 
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played again later in the day for a number of guests. With the 
exception of an old German cradle song, the material for the compo- 
sition is drawn from “Siegfried.” ) 


FINALE, ENTRANCE OF THE Gops INTO WALHALLA, 
FROM “THE RHINEGOLD”’ . - - - Wagner 


Wagner began “Das Rheingold,” the first of the four music 
dramas which comprise the “Nibelungen Ring,” in 1852, and it was 
completed in 1854. The first production of ‘‘Das Rheingold” was 
held at Munich in 1869, owing to the impatience of Ludwig II., 
Wagner's friend and patron, to hear it, but the performance was 
somewhat unsatisfactory. 


The story of “The Rhinegold” is concerned with the gold that, 
having been given into the keeping of the Rhine Maidens, is stolen 
by the Nibelung dwarf, Alberich, who had been told by the mocking 
Rhine daughters that only he who foreswore love could obtain pos- 
session of the treasure, which, if fashioned into a ring, would confer 
unlimited power on its owner. Wotan, in order to assure himself 
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of a secure place from which to govern the world, has had a marvel- 
ous citadel built for himself and the gods by the two giants, Fasolt 
and Fafner, to whom, as a reward, he has promised Freia, the god- 
dess of youth and beauty. When the giants arrive to claim their 
reward, Wotan temporizes. He has sent Loge around the world 
to discover something that the giants would take instead of the 
goddess, and the messenger returns, even as Fasolt and Fatner are 
demanding Freia. Loge narrates the story of Alberich, who had 
stolen the Rhinegold and fashioned it into a ring that confers endless 
powers on the possessor. The giants are filled with the desire to 
obtain the ring, and they agree to renounce their claims to Freia if 
Wotan will wrest it from Alberich and give it into their keeping. 
Wotan obtains the ring by cunning, but in his wrath, Alberich 
curses the ring and all who may possess it. Not joy shall it bring, 
but only pain, and fear, and death. In the fourth and last scene of 


“The Rhinegold” the giants are given possession of the ring. The 
curse begins to work. Fafner and Fasolt quarrel for the ownership 
of the treasure, and the latter is slain. Horror falls upon the onlook- 
ing gods, and, to clear the air, Donner conjures up a thunder storm. 
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As the clouds disappear, a rainbow, blindingly radiant, is seen to 
stretch from the valley to Wotan’s castle, Valhalla, which, illumined 
by the evening sun, gleams with scintillating brilliance. It is at this 
point that the excerpt heard today begins. Wotan hails the citadel, 


and, led by Wotan and Fricka, the gods pass slowly to Valhalla 
over the rainbow. From below there is heard the mournful cry of 
the Rhine maidens, lamenting their lost treasure. 


THE “Prize Sonc,” From “THE MASTERSINGERS OF 
NUREMBERG” - - . : . - Wagner 


It was in 1845, immediately after the composition of “Tann- 
hauser,” that Wagner, who had retired to Marienbad to rest from 
his work, conceived the idea of a comic subject for his next opera, 
although, as he himself writes, the idea had been with him for some 
time, and he had been making up his mind with “arbitrary deliber- 
ateness § to compose an opera of a lighter character. Wagner had 
scarcely sketched the plot of “The Mastersingers” when his atten- 
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tion was turned to “Lohengrin” and not until he had worked out 
this opera in detail did he turn again to the composition of eh 
Mastersingers” in 1861-62. The opera was completed October 20, 
1867, and the first production took place on June 21st of the next 
year. The performance lasted from half-past five until ten minutes 
past ten, but the enthusiasm evinced was extraordinary, and at the 
instigation of the King of Bavaria, with whom he had sat in the 
royal box, Wagner stood up and acknowledged the ovation with 
a bow. | 


The ‘Prize Song” is sung by Walter von Stolzing in the fifth 
scene of the last act. Pogner, the goldsmith and mastersinger, in 
order to refute the charge of avarice made against the German 
citizens, and to demonstrate that he places nothing above his art, 
has announced that he will give to the victor in the approaching song 
contest the hand in marriage of his daughter, Eva. When the young 
Franconian knight, Walther, had come to Nuremberg, he had been 
received cordially by Pogner. But Walther has met Eva, and has 
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fallen in love with her. Not being a mastersinger, his suit appears 
hopeless; yet his cause is taken up by the shoemaker, Hans Sachs, 
who instructs him in the rules of the mastersong; and, under the 
direction of his friend, Walther turns into a lyric a dream of ideal 
beauty which has come to him in the night. It is this lyric which, 
when the contest takes place in the meadows near Nuremberg, the 
knight sings as his prize song, and with which, amid the acclamations 
of the crowd, he wins the lovely Eva as his wife. 


PRELUDE TO “THE MAsTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG” - Wagner 


The prelude to the “Mastersingers,” which today ranks as one 
of the greatest and most impressive compositions ever written, 
strangely enough elicited a veritable storm of bitter and contemptu- 
ous criticism from many of the leading German critics of the time. 
One critic wrote of the Prelude: ‘The overture, a long movement in 
moderate march tempo, with predominating brass, without any dis 
tinguishing chief thoughts and without noticeable and recurring 
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points of rest, went along and soon awakened a feeling of monot- 
ony.” Dr. Hanslick, the famous Viennese critic, pronounced the 
composition ‘‘a piece of music of painful artificiality and really brutal 
effect.” It was further referred to by various other critics as “a 
chaos,” ‘“‘a boneless mollusc,” “the end of all music,” “a bad form 
of polyphony,” “a wild mixture of dissonances,” “the maddest 
attack on art, taste, music, and poetry which had ever been perpe- . 
trated,” and criticism was also made of the “brutal terrorism of the 
brass’! 


On the other hand, at the first performance of the opera, the 
prelude was greeted with a burst of deserved applause, which was 
not quieted until the composition was repeated, thus showing that 
in spite of the bitter attacks of his opponents, Wagner was the hero 
of the day as far as the public itself was concerned. 


The prelude is in reality a broadly developed overture in the 
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classic form constructed with bewildering ingenuity upon five en- 
tirely separate and individually complete themes. Some of his criti- 
cizers had accused Wagner of being unable to write counterpoint, 
and this stupendous maze of sheer polyphonic construction was his 
overwhelming reply, which must have left even the bitterest of his 
attackers dumbfounded, although, as the previous press excerpts 
disclose, many still refused to recognize its worth. 


The first of these five motives is the grandiose theme of the 
“Mastersingers” themselves, for, as Wagner says, “The German is 
angular and awkward when he wishes to show his good manners, 
but he is noble and superior to all when he takes fire.” After this 
theme has been stated in its entirety with initial development, there 
follows the tender, essentially lyrical motive of “Waking Love,” 
sung alternately by the flute, oboe, and clarinet, hinting at Walther’s 
growing love for Eva, the daughter of Pogner, the Goldsmith. A 
vigorous run for the violins now leads to the pompous Banner 
motive, a stately, march-like theme given out by the brass choir with 
a flourish of violins. In the opera this motive accompanies the 
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marching of the guild as its banner with St. David and the harp is 
carried before them. 

Next to make its appearance in this multi-complex scheme of 
interwoven themes, sub-tthemes, and counterthemes is the “Love 
Confessed” motive, derived from the immortal Prize Song from 
Act Ill. This beautiful melodic thought, typifying the love otf 
Walther for Eva, is broadly and extensively developed in connection 
with the fifth motive—the “Impatient Ardor” theme. The broad, 
lyrical expression of the ensuing division continues in superb fugal 


treatment, combining all five of the motives in a wonderfully devel- 
oped thematic panorama, full of variety, humor, grace, and elo 
quence, while beneath it all lies the heavy solemnity of the burgher 
poets. This section is brusquely interrupted, however, by a humor- 
ous, caricaturistic treatment of the initial Mastersinger motive in 
jerky, staccato notes on the oboe, with the clarinets and bassoons 
supplying ironical counterpoint. After a short return of episodic 
material, there is a sudden thunderous explosion, and the brass give 
out in heavy fortissimo chords the massive Mastersinger motive 
against hurried figures for the violins, leading to a remarkable contra- 
puntal combination of the three principal motives—the Mastersing: 
ers theme, the Banner theme, and the “Love Confessed”” theme, in 
which the diffusion of the materials of this magnificent musical sub- 
stance is positively bewildering and leads one to wonder in amaze’ 
ment and awe at the marvelous multipliciousness of the German 
master’s mind and leaves no doubt but that Wagner must be recog: 
nized as one of the greatest masters of the polyphonic technique in 
the history of Music. A last mighty, overwhelming, inspired re- 
statement of the Banner motive by full orchestra brings the close, 
and with it that inevitable feeling of sickening futility which always 
accompanies a face-to-face confrontal with the masterpiece of a true 
genius. 
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SympPHony IN A Magor, No. 4, “ITALIAN,” Op. 90 - Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn began work on his A major symphony in 1830 
during his tour of Italy. A letter from Rome to his sister, Fanny 
(December, 1830), mentions the fact that two symphonies were 
“rattling around in my head.” One of these was his A minor or 
“Scotch” Symphony which had been begun in Edinburgh the year 
before (but which was not completed until early in 1842 at Berlin), 
and the second was the A major. As might be expected of him, 
Mendelssohn was already at work at several other compositions, 
besides the “Scotch” symphony; but, in spite of this fact, much of 
his time was occupied with the “Italian” Symphony. On February 
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22, 1831, he wrote another letter to his sister: ‘The ‘Italian’ Sym- 
phony makes rapid progress; it will be the gayest piece I have yet 
composed, especially the last movement. I have not yet decided on 
the “Adagio, and I think I must put it off for Naples.” March 
found him still looking forward to Naples as an inspiration for the 
symphony. “If I could only do one of my two symphonies here!” 
he wrote. “I must and will reserve the Italian one until I have seen 


Naples, which must play a part in it.” 


However, the work was not finished in Naples, or even in Italy; 
for, as though he did not have enough to occupy his time, Mendels- 
sohn now took up the composition of a setting of Goethe’s “Wal- 
purgis Night,” and wrote from Naples, April 27, 1831: “The bad 


weather which we have been having for some days was good for 
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working and I plunged with all my zeal into the “Walpurgis Night.’ 
The thing grows more and more interesting to me, and I spend on 
it every free moment. It will be done in a few days, I think, and it 
will be a jolly piece. If I remain in the present humor, I shall finish 
my Italian Symphony, and then I shall have something to show for 
my winter’s work.” But the A major symphony was not finished 


when he left Naples for Switzerland and thence to Paris. 


In 1832, Mendelssohn received a letter from the London Phil- 
harmonic Society enclosing the following resolution which had been 
adopted by the directors of the society: “That Mr. Mendelssohn- 


Bartholdy be requested to compose a symphony, an overture, and a 


vocal piece for the society, for which he shall be offered the sum of 
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HAZEL DREIS 
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at 2323 Franklin Street, near Broadway. The tele- 
phone number remains the same — OR dway 7231. 


You are invited to visit the new studio and inspect 
the work. 








one hundred guineas. That the copyright of the above compositions 
shall revert to the author after the expiration of two years, the soci- 
ety reserving to itself the power of performing them at all times, it 
being understood that Mr. Mendelssohn have the privilege of pub- 
lishing any arrangement of them as soon as he may think fit after 


their first performance at the Philharmonic concerts.” 


Mendelssohn’s reply followed, November 28th: “I am much 
obliged to you for transmitting to me the resolution passed on the 
Sth of November at the meeting of the Philharmonic Society. I beg 
you will be so kind as to express my sincerest acknowledgments and 
my warmest thanks for the gratifying manner in which the society 


has been pleased to remember me. I feel highly honored by the offer 
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the society has made, and I shall compose, according to request, a 
symphony, an overture, and a vocal piece. When they are finished, 


I hope to bring them over myself, and to express in person my thanks 





to the society. . . . I shall lose no time, and I need not say how 
happy I shall be in thinking that I write for the Philharmonic 
Society.” 


The symphony was finished in Berlin, March, 1833. Mendels- 
sohn wrote the following commentary concerning it in a letter to 
Pastor Bauer: “My work, about which I recently had so many mis’ 
givings, is completed, and now that I look it over, I find, contrary 
to my expectations, that it satisfies me. I believe it has become a 


good piece; and be that as it may, I feel that it shows progress, and 


Victor Lichtenstein 
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that is the main point.” Mendelssohn then put the finishing touches 


on the work and departed for London. 


The first performance took place in May, 1833, with the com- 
poser conducting the Philharmonic Orchestra and also filling the 
capacity of soloist with a performance of Mozart's D minor piano 
concerto. The symphony was received with great enthusiasm and 


the second or slow movement was encored. 


The symphony was revised by Mendelssohn before its publica- 
tion in March, 1851. It is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, and 


strings. 





I. (Allegro vivace—A major, 68.) The principal subject of | 
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this movement is given out after two introductory measures by the 
violins. Development follows at length and then the second subject 
is given out in E by the clarinet. A new figure is brought forward 
and treated imitatively by the strings. A return of the first section 
with the second subject worked in contrapuntally leads to the Re- 
capitulation and the orthodox return of the first theme to be followed 
by the second theme, this time given to the strings and the ultimate 
conclusion. The whole movement fairly teems with characteristic 
Mendelssohnian ingenuity and cleverness and careful working out 


of details. 


II. (Andante con moto—D minor, 4/4.) This movement has 
often been referred to as the “Pilgrim’s March,” but there seems to 
be no justification for this title on record in any of .Mendelssohn’s 
letters or conversations. At any rate, it speaks for itself—it is one 


of the most beautiful compositions of this type. 


After two measures introduction, the principal theme is given 
out by oboe, clarinet, and violas. It is resumed by the violins with 
flutes supplying counterpoint. Again the melody is continued by 
oboe, clarinet, and violas and again the violins take it up. A new 


subject is now brought forward by the clarinet and a return of the 


GEORGE KRUGER 
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first theme follows. The movement thus proceeds to its conclusion 
with the employment of the preceding material, including the two 


bars introduction. 


III. (Con moto moderato—A major, 3/4.) According to Men- 
delssohn’s brother-in-law, Hensel, the painter, this movement is taken 
from one of Mendelssohn’s unpublished juvenile works, but here 
again, no trace of even a suggestion of the melody has been found 
in any of his earlier works to corroborate the statement. It is written 
in the three-part form peculiar to minuets and other dances, and 
opens with a theme for first violins —a delicate phrase of truly 
Mozartian character. The trio brings forth a passage for bassoons 
and horns, over which the violin and later the flutes present a 


piquant, sylph-like figure. The third part is a repetition of the 
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PROGRAM 
for Thursday Evening, January 30 





San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, conducting 
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opening with a coda somewhat suggestive of the trio to close the 


movement. 


IV. (Saltarello, Presto—A minor, 4/4.) Grove offers us a good 
definition of the lively Saltarello: “‘a popular Roman dance in 3/4 
or 6/8 time, danced by one or two persons, generally a man and a 
woman, the latter of whom holds up her apron throughout the dance. 
The step is quick and hopping and the dance gradually increases in 
rapidity as the dancers move round in a semi-circle, incessantly 
changing their position and moving their arms as violently as their 
legs. The music is generally in the minor and is played on a guitar 


or mandolin with tambourine accompaniment.” 


Mendelssohn was undoubtedly prompted to include a movement 


of this nature in his symphony as a direct result of the Carnival of 
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Rome, which he attended and tells about in his own words: “I came 
down again in very bad humor, and thought that the Carnival had 
begun rather unpropitiously. So I arrived in the Corso and was 
driving along, thinking no evil, when I was suddenly assailed by a 
shower of sugar comfits. I looked up; they had been flung by some 
young ladies whom I had seen occasionally at balls, but scarcely 
knew, and when in my embarrassment I took off my hat to bow to 
them, the pelting began in right earnest. Their carriage drove on 


and in the next was Miss T——.,, a delicate young Englishwoman. 





I tried to bow to her, but she pelted me too; so I became quite des 
perate, and, clutching the confetti, I flung them back bravely. 


There were swarms of my acquaintances and my blue coat was soon 





as white as that of a miller. The B s were standing on a balcony, 
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flinging confetti like hail at my head; and thus pelting and pelted, 
amid a thousand jests and jeers and the most extravagant masks, the 


day ended with races.” 


The movement is built upon three distinct themes, of which the 
first two are of the Saltarello type and the third is in the form of the 
Tarantella. After six introductory measures, the flutes give out the 
first theme; the first and second violins then alternate the second 
theme, and the first theme returns again to be developed. The third 
idea is then given out in the same manner as the second—the first 
and second violins answering each other and alternating to form a 
continuously moving passage as in contrast to the hopping, jerky 


character of the preceding figures. The music is worked up to a 
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tremendous pitch of excitement and persistent hollow drum-beats 


add a definite touch of weirdness to the conclusion. 


SYMPHONIC SCHERZO, “DON QuUIXOTE” - - Gastone Usigli 


Gastone Usigli graduated from the conservatory at Venice and 
at Bologna, later studying in Berlin with Ferruccio Busoni. At the 
same time he was pursuing university studies in literature and math- 
ematics and it was not until the close of the war that his full atten- 
tion was devoted to music. However, composition was not neglected 


and his works include two symphonies, eight symphonic poems, and 
an opera, the latter just now being completed. Upon returning to 


Venice, four years were spent as assistant conductor at La Fenice. 


Since coming to the United States, Usigli has spent a good portion 
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of his time in San Francisco, now being associated with the San 


Francisco Conservatory of Music. 


In 1924, his “Don Quixote” was awarded the Ricordi Prize in 
a competition judged by Toscanini, Pizzetti and Alfano, and al- 
though the work has been heard in Europe, today’s performance 
will be the first in America. This spring it is to be presented in 


Rome under the direction of Bernardino Molinari. 


The composer has explained that no “program” is to be attached 
to the music, as no attempt is made to portray the narrative of the 
classic Knight’s adventures. It is rather to be taken as “a synthetic 
expression of the outstanding features in the character of Don 
Quixote.” Whereas a portrayal of the outward picture of Don 


Quixote would reveal him as a fantastic dreamer, chivalrous to the 
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point of grotesqueness, and full of illusions, the picture to be sought 
for is that of Don Quixote as his own mind pictured himself. It is 
a portrayal of contrasts; a contrast of the outward aspect against the 
inward mental conviction, a tragedy which must bewilder all of us 
at some time. For, after all, a truth being a product of the mind, is 
purely relative, and the convictions in the mind of Don Quixote are 
just as serious and immovable as are the resulting actions fantastic 
in the mind of the narrator. It is with such reflection that we must 


view Don Quixote as he is here depicted. 


SYMPHONIC Poem, “FESTE ROMANE” (ROMAN FEsTIVvVALs) 


J : 2 2 z = e ‘ - Res pighi 


Born July 9, 1879, at Bologna, Italy, Ottorini Respighi received 


his first musical training from his father. He entered the Liceo 
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Musicale and studied composition and violin, graduating in 1901. 
During his travels immediately after his graduation, Respighi visited 
Petrograd and received instruction from the celebrated Russian com- 
poser, Rimsky-Korsakow, and in 1913 he was appointed instructor 
of composition at the Liceo Musicale. He has composed operas, 
suites, string quartets, a dramatic symphony, a cantata for mezzo- 
soprano and orchestra, a piano concerto, besides, of course, his three 
symphonic poems, “The Fountains of Rome” (1917), “The Pines 
of Rome” (1924), and now “The Festivals of Rome,” completed 
in 1928. 


In the first, as he explains, he “sought to reproduce, by means of 
tone, impressions of certain natural aspects of the Eternal City”; in 
the second, he “resorted to Nature as a point of departure in order 
to recall memories and visions’’; and in the “Feste Romane” he gives 
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us ‘visions and evocations of Roman fetes.” 


The work is scored for an enormous orchestra, embracing almost 
every musical instrument that can possibly be pressed into orchestral 
service, including even a mandolin! 


Respighi has elucidated the following programmatic basis on the 
fly-leaf of the score: 


I. “The Circus Maximus”—“A threatening sky over the Circus 
Maximus, but the people are celebrating; Hail Nero! The iron gates 
open, and the air is filled with a religious chant and the roaring of 
savage beasts. The mob undulates and rages; unperturbed, the song 
of the Martyrs spreads, dominates, and finally is drowned in the 
tumult.” 


II. “The Jubilee”’—‘Weary, in pain, the pilgrims drag them- 
selves along the highway, praying. At last, from the summit of 
Mount Mario, is seen the holy city: Rome! Rome! And the hymn 
of jubilation is answered by the clangor of multitudinous bells.” 


III. “The October Excursions’ — ‘Fetes of October, in the 
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castles engarlanded with vines; hunting echoes, tinkling bells, and 
songs of love. Then in the tender even-fall arises a romantic 
serenade.” 


IV. “Epiphany”’—“The eve of Epiphany in the Piazza Navona; 
a characteristic rhythm of bugles dominates the frantic clamor; on 
the tide of noise float now and again rustic songs, the lilt of salta- 
rellos, the strains of a barrel-organ in a booth, the call of a showman, 
harsh songs of the intoxicated, and the lively stornello in which the 
spirit of the populace finds expression: ‘lassatece passa, semo Roman’ 
(‘Let us pass, we are Romans’).” 


Mr. James G. Heller, the program annotator of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, has written a vivid descriptive analysis, which 


we take the liberty of printing here: 


First Movement: “This is to be a Roman holiday, part of the 
‘panem’ and ‘circenses’ with which the Roman emperors held the 
popular beast in check. The first Festival begins ‘moderato’ with a 
shrill salute,—then launches, ‘molto allegro, into the call of three 
trumpets. Both are repeated, several times, and varied, and com- 
bined. In the midst of the uproar sounds the chant of the martyrs, 
softly intoned by woodwinds and violins. We hear the roar of the 
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Eighth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, February 7, 3:00 P. M. 
_ Sunday, February 9, 2:45 P. M. 
CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloists 


Schubert Memorial Prize Winners 


SADAH SHUCHARI, Violinist 
(At the Friday concert) 


ISABELLE YALKOvSsKY, Pianist 


(At the Sunday concert) 


PROGRAMME 
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II. Scene by the brookside 
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after the storm 
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Song—The Battle and Defeat of Napoleon—Inter- 
mezz0—Entrance of the Emperor and his Court 
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| (At the Friday concert) 

4. Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra.................. Rachmaninoff 

(At the Sunday concert) 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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beasts in the intervals. The growl in the low woodwinds and 
brasses,—most realistically they growl! The song rises to great 
fervor, combined with growls. The opening section is repeated. 
Then follows a hurrying of strings and woodwinds, probably repre- 
sentative of the excitement of the bloodthirsty mob,—and then a 


solemn end.” 


Second Movement: “We begin with the labored march of the 
pilgrims, “Doloroso e stanco,’ for strings alone. Clarinets sing; other 
woodwinds join in. The excitement suddenly grows. There is a 
shout, and a solo viola seems to tell of the glimpse of the Holy City. 
The march continues, at more rapid pace. A hymn rises above it, for 
woodwinds. This grows and grows, as the tempo is accelerated, 
until at last it bursts forth in brilliant guise for the entire orchestra. 
The bells ring out, then die away, first to a calm singing of the 


hymn,—and then to an end as upon a phrase of the plain-song of the 
mother church.” 


Third Movement: “ ‘Allegro giocoso’ begins the festival of the 
harvest, horns singing out against high strings and woodwinds. 
Hunting-calls appear, for trumpets. Horns answer at first,—a dia- 
logue of the forest aisles. Now begins a joyous dance, for strings, 
woodwinds, and two pianofortes. More and more feverish it grows, 


30 years violin specialist in Expert Repairing 
St. Louis and Chicago Bow Hairing 


S. O. ALLISON 
VIOLIN MAKER, CONNOISSEUR AND APPRAISER 


Agent for Carl R. Kessler Dresden hand-made Violins and ‘Cellos, 
Artist Bows by G. A. Pfritzschner, H. W. Prill, 
and other celebrated Makers. 


My collection of old violins includes several genuine specimens from 
Dykes & Son, the world famed experts of London. 


Old Violins, 45 GEARY STREET 


’Cellos and Bows Formerly I. A. Lutz 
Finest Strings and Accessories DA venport 0415 














until now the bells ring out. Violins join in impassioned strains. The 
tumult subsides, passing into cadenza-like passages for clarinet, then 
horn. Now begins the love-serenade, for violins accompanied by 
strings, horns, and mandolin. The scoring is varied, and introduces 


reminiscences of earlier sections of the movement.” 


Fourth Movement: “Softly the movement begins, “Vivo,’ wood’ 
winds in rhythmatic figures against crystalline strings. Somewhat 
humorously trumpets shrill in syncopation. The noise of the crowd 
becomes even more clamorous. Against the shrill noise float frag- 
ments of popular dances, rising passionately in the strings and wood- 
winds, beating out a furious rhythm for full orchestra. We cannot 
possibly trace all the detail in this movement, intended to give the 
impression of masses of revelers weaving about, the cries of the 
intoxicated mingling with the broad simplicity of Italian street-songs, 
insistent rhythm of the saltarello reeling like madness through the 
weft,—then a vulgar waltz, wheezed forth by barrel-organ. One 
hears the Saltarello again, and then the bestial cries of the drunk- 
ards,—anon the Italian turns of the stornello with its racy popular 
tang. Some of the sections are reiterated, and at the end everything 
joins in a mad dance, with all the percussion going off at once, whirl- 


ing, whirling, until the explosive end!” 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
ADA CLEMENT, LILLIAN HODGHEAD, Associate Directors 


Announces 
1929-30 Courses 
By ERNEST BLOCH 
Beginning November 19th Registration, November 12th 
3435 SACRAMENTO STREET WALNUT 3496 
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Jdersonnel 


Che San HFrancisea Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Ford, Louis W. 


Assistant Concert Master 
Meriz, Emilio 
Veissi, Jascha 
Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
Koenig, Hans 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 


Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, Julius 


Haug, Julius 
Gough, Walter 
Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Peterson, Harvey 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 

Principal 
Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Lewis, Arthur 


*>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 


BASSES 

Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 

Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 
Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 
Newbauer, Louts 


BASS FLUTE 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


BASS OBOE 
Dupuis, A. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 


Fragale, Frank 
Clow, R. W. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 


CONTRA BASSOON 


Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 


Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Dabelow, William 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D. C. 
Kegel, Otto 

Kress, V. 

Winn, A. 

Storch, W. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TENOR TUBA 
De Graff, H. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Nickel, Max 
Kundy, E. 
Overbeck, H. 


PIANO 
Veissi, Jascha 


Tibbits, J. P. 


CELESTA 
Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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It is no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a century 
of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
ous entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an invest- 
ment that pays for itself— 
whatever the price — many, 
many times overss Yet the price 
of the Steinway is far less than 
one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
ient installments. 





Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Gorporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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WHERE you buy your 


radio is almest as 
important as WHICH 
make you decide 


upon 


SKETCHED: a hand- 
some Gilfillan, priced 
complete with tubes 
$210 
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Is A Home Investment 


The entire family enjoys a good radio three hundred 
and sixty-five days out of the year. Therefore it pays 
to buy a radio of standard make that will bring you 
and your guests the best in musical entertainment for 
years to come. The White House Radio Shop stands 
back of any radio it sells to you. Ten of America’s 
finest radios are available for intimate comparison in a 


price range from $52.50 to $327.50. 


Atwater Kent Gilfillan 
Bosch Majestic 
Edison Philco 
Eveready Victor 
Freed formerly Zenith 


FREED-EISEMAN 
The White House Convenient Payment 
Plan gives you the privilege of budget- 
ing your payments over an 


extended period 


THE 


WHITE HOUSE 
RADIO SHOP 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Seventh Popular Concert 


Sunday, February 16, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


AN AFTERNOON OF LIGHT MUSIC 
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Musical Assuciation of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W.C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MarTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. PAUL I. FAGAN, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. §. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WipENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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R. I. Bentley Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 
Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F.R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain F. J. Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
Miss Agnes Clark J. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
William H. Crocker Walter S. Martin R. M. Tobin 

E. R. Dimond Clay Miller W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann John A. McGregor Eli H. Wiel 


John S. Drum Mrs. M. S. Koshland, ex-officio 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
JoHN A. McGrecor, Chairman 
Robert I. Bentley George T. Cameron Selah Chamberlain 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mortimer Fleishhacker Walter S. Martin 
W. C. Van Antwerp 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. M. S. KosHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. GC. Porter, Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Fifth Floor, 244 Kearny Street 
Telephone GA rfield 2819 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


’ VHE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The San Franciseo Sumplhony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
884th Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, February 2, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 



















PROGRAMME 


Hl sOVEREUTe.) HLCOHOKes SIN Glsd56) ctee secs sst eee eh ee Beethoven 
? Adaciostromabimimonr, Gell Concerto. tsa: en eee Dvorak 
Intermezzo from D minor Cello Concerto 


MICHEL PENHA 





DECAL Ot LOWE sae ett is cette ee eerie tS ae we 
4. Suite from the Ballet, “Sylvia” 

Prelude and les Chasseresses 

*Intermezzo and Valse Lente 

*Pizzicato 

Cortege de Bacchus 

Intermission 

5, \Otchiestranouite Opus tO) see hea ee Dohnanyi 

Andante con variazioni 
Scherzo 


have been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
ction of Alfred Hertz. 
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‘ RADIO LISTENERS! 
Symphony patrons are offered an opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
forthcoming programs through arrangements made by Mr. George Davis, program 
arranger and announcer for Sherman, Clay & Company, whereby on Wednesday of 
each week the daily Sherman, Clay & Company hour over KFRC between 12 and 
1 P. M. will be devoted principally to recordings of numbers to be played by the 
Symphony at the Curran Theatre on the following Sunday. Tune in on KFRC 
every noon for the Sherman, Clay & Company program. Every Wednesday you 


will hear Mr. Davis offer descriptions and recordings of the ensuing Sunday’s 
program. 
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OVERTURE, “LEONORE,” No. 3, Opus 72 ee Beethoven 


While it is true that Beethoven composed only one opera during 
his entire life—the “Fidelio” —his connection with the operatic stage 
was quite extensive, far more so than most writers of the history of 
music and of the opera lead us to believe. The flat failure of “Fidelio” 
is generally conceded to be the cause for the German master’s later 
indisposition to write anything for the stage. As a matter of fact, 


this opinion is entirely erroneous, for as Beethoven’s own letters 





prove, he kept in view to the end of his life the project of creating 
another opera. His one impediment in carrying out this project was 
not the memory of the failure of “Fidelio,” but his inability to find 
a text that really appealed to him as the basis of an opera. At dit- 
ferent times during his life, Beethoven considered composing operas 


based upon Shakespeare's “Macbeth”; Tasso’s “Bradamente” (with 


mh ee fh ff me fh 1 mm 4 i ff 1 1 NL fH NH 1 fF 1 || Se | HN HL mY me ee ee 1 Ht met 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 





THIRD CONCERT—FOURTH SEASON 
Friday, February 14, 4:00 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 


< 
~ 


2 


Tickets, 65c, $1, $1.25, Sherman, Clay & Co. 





The second season of Young People’s Concerts in Oakland, consisting of 
three concerts, will be given at the Dufwin Theatre, Seventeenth Street and 
Telegraph Avenue, beginning Wednesday afternoon, February 26. 





Management, Atice Mercatr, Hotel Mark Hopkins 
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a text arranged by Heinrich von Collin); a melodrama from Paris, 
‘Les Ruines de Babylon’”’; the legend of Alfred the Great; some of 
Voltaire’s tragedies; an atrangement of Goethe’s “Claudine”; and 


the story of ““Melusine.”’ 


In 1811, Beethoven wrote the following letter to Breikopf and 
Haertel: “I have written to Paris for books, for successful melo- 
dramas, comedies, etc. (for I cannot trust any poet here to write an 
original opera), to serve as a libretto. O poverty of intellect—of 
purse!” and a year later he corresponded with Kotzebue, a writer 
for whose works Beethoven had written several previous incidental 
compositions: “As I wrote music to your prologue and epilogue for 
the Hungarians, I could not refrain from the ardent desire to possess 
an opera from your unique dramatic genius, whether romantic or 


quite serjous, heroic, comic, sentimental—in short, whatever pleases 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


Dre, VEC OM PAN Y 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post Street at Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 














you I will accept with pleasure. Certainly I should like most a big 
historical subject, and especially one from the Dark Ages, for exam- 
ple about Attila, etc. However, I will accept with thankfulness 
whatever be the subject, anything that comes from you, from your 


poetic soul, which I will transfer to my musical soul.” 


But in spite of these and other repeated efforts to find a suitable 
text for an opera, Beethoven was unable to make a choice, and 
“Fidelio” was fated to remain his one and only contribution to the 


operatic stage. 


The first performance of “Fidelio” took place at Vienna, No- 
vember 20, 1805, and the overture played at that occasion was the 
‘“Leonore” Overture No. 2. The work was much too long, and after 
its undeniable failure, Beethoven’s friends induced him to withdraw 
the opera after its third performance and revise and condense it. 


This he did and “Fidelio” was again produced on March 26 and 


April 10, 1806. For this occasion, Beethoven wrote the ““Leonore”’ 


Overture No. 3. 


Again the opera was withdrawn after its second evening, and 


HAZEL DREIS 
FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


Hazel Dreis, who makes hand-bound books, has 
moved from 1367 Post Street to a much larger studio 
at 2323 Franklin Street, near Broadway. The tele- 
phone number remains the same — OR dway 7231. 
You are invited to visit the new studio and inspect 
the work. | 











again laid aside, this time until 1814, when it was produced with 
further revision and with the “Fidelio” Overture succeeding both 
the “Leonore” No. 2 and No. 3. This time the opera scored a per- 
manent success. The ‘Leonore” Overture No. 1 was written for 
a projective performance of the opera in 1807, but the plan fell 


through and the opera was not given. 


Thus we have the “Leonore’” Overture No. 3 serving chrono 
logically as the second of a series of four overtures which were writ- 


ten for the opera. Their sequence is as follows: 


“Leonore” No. 2, in C, written for the first performance; 


“Leonore”’ No. 3, in C, written for a revival of the work in 1806; 


NEW YORK 


ON THE WORLD‘S LARGEST ALL-ELECTRIC LINERS 


The great electric liners of the driven, electrically operated, 
Panama Pacific Line—Califor- _vibrationless. Luxurious pub- 
nia, Virginia andPennsylvania lic rooms and cabins. Spacious 
—are the largest ships ever decks,outdoorswimming pool, 
built in America; electrically gymnasium, garage, etc. 


16 CAREFREE DAYS VIA PANAMA CANAL AND HAVANA 


Overnight stop is made at Balboa Every other week liners of Panama 
for visits to Panama City and ruins _ Pacific Line leave San Francisco for 
of Old Panama. Passage through _ this glorious cruise. One way water, 
the Panama Canal in daylight. one way rail if you wish. First and 
Stopover at Havana. Tourist cabin accommodations. 


Panama facifie line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE . COMPANY 


460 Market St., San Francisco-—or your local steamship or railroad agent 














“Leonore” No. 1, in C, written for a projected performance of 
“Fidelio” at Prague in 1807 (which, however, never took place): 
and the “Fidelio” Overture, in E, written for the final revision in 
1814. 


The “Fidelio” Overture in E is invariably given when the opera 
is produced today, and the ““Leonore” No. 3 is played between the 
first and second acts. In spite of this seeming discriminative pref- 
erence, the “Leonore” No. 3 is by far the greatest of the four— 
Wagner himself has characterized it as “something far more than 
an overture—the tremendous drama itself.” It is universally known 
as the “King of Overtures” because of the grandeur of its sweep, 
the dramatic power of its depths, and the spiritual depths of its 


message. 


It is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 


Victor Lichtenstein 


Instruction 


in the 


Art 
of 
Violin 


MARGARET Playing 


T I L. L. Dé Eight of Mr. Lichtenstein’s 


PIANIST pupils became members of 


the St. Louis Symphony 
San Francisco Recital, February 14 @rchestes 


SCOTTISH RITE HALL 
STUDIO: 3145 WASHINGTON St. 
Tickets now on Sale, Telephones: FI llmore 6146 
Sherman, Clay & Co. FI llmore 4948 
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four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tympani, and strings. 


The introduction is in the key of C. A fortissimo is struck by 
full orchestra (with the exception of trombones). It is diminished 
by the woodwind, then taken up pianissimo by the strings, bringing 
forward a sighing, descending scale phrase which comes to a stay 


on a mysterious F sharp. A beautiful, swelling and diminishing 
modulation changes the tonality from C to B minor and finally to 


A flat major, and in this key, the opening measures of Florestan’s 
air from the second act, “In des Lebens Fruhlingstagen,” are given 


out by the strings and woodwind. The introduction then continues 
with a crescendo and employment of a rapid triplet figure in the 
strings, and finally evolves to a double-pianissimo and a hold on the 


leading tone, B natural, for the ’cellos and double-basses. 


The main body of the Overture follows—Allegro, cut time, C 


DO YOU INERD oa 
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radio receiving sets—then select 
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major, double-pianissimo for the first violins and ‘cellos (in the 
“Leonore” No. 2, this section is given to ’cellos alone) and leads 
through a crescendo to a forte exposition of this first theme by the 
full orchestra. Impetuous development follows and the second 
theme is at length given out. It is of a sad, plaintive character and 
in direct contrast with the vigorous outline of the first theme. In 
the working-out section, a mournful, wailing figuration related to 
the second theme is given out by woodwind over a nervous string 


accompaniment and interrupted by outbursts from the full orchestra. 


At last, after an upward-rushing scale for the strings and wood- 
wind, the trumpet call enters from off stage over a long-held B flat 
for strings and is answered by a short song of thanksgiving taken 
bodily from the opera. Again the trumpet peals and again there is 
the answering phrase from the ’cellos, first violins and flutes, with 


rhythmic pulsations alternating between the double-basses and the 
second violins, violas, and bassoon. The solo flute now takes a run’ 
ning jump at the first theme and the principal matter is resumed with 


great intensity. At length there.is.a Presto and the violins flourish 


GEORGE KRUGER 


Recognized exponent of the world-famous Leschetizky 
Piano School. Special course in interpretation and 
technic. Students especially prepared for concert. Assist- 
ant Teachers for preparatory and intermediate grades. 


26 O’FARRBLL STREET. SUITE 1000 
Phone DAVENPORT 6788 


Residence 283 30TH AVENUE 
Phone EVERGREEN 5060 























a rushing scale figure for twenty measures to lead directly into the 


magnificent coda and an overwhelming conclusion. 


ADAGIO FROM THE VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO 


IN B MINOR : - 2 - = “ Dvorak 


The B minor ‘cello concerto is one of the later works of the 
celebrated Bohemian master. It was composed in 1895 and, it is 
more than likely, was begun prior to Dvorak’s departure from this 
country for Prague in that year. The composition is of the more 
advanced type of concertos, almost symphonic in character, with 
the solo instrument as a component part of the whole. It is dedicated 


to Hanus Wihan, an eminent Bohemian cellist. 


The last movement of the concerto, which is being played this 


afternoon, is a summing up of what has gone before, with many 


OLD VENICE SHOP 


ANTIQUES, VENETIAN GLASS 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
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525 Sutter STREET DO uetas 8151 
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THE STANDARDY 
THE PACIFIC COAST'S (fF: 


The 
Standard Oil Company 
of California 


PRESENTS 


A Series of Thursday Evening 
Radio Concerts 


Played by 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED Hertz, Conductor 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Artur Ropzinski, Conductor 


Broadcast over the Pacific Coast 
Network of The National Broad- 


casting Company from 


7:30 to 8:30 P. M. 


Presentation, on alternate weeks, of these two nationally celebrated musical 
organizations under the direction of Alfred Hertz and Artur Rodzinski, marks 
the Standard Symphony Hour as one of the truly great features in American 
radio broadcasting. 


These programs are closely linked with the Standard School Broadcatt, 
presented each Thursday morning from 11 to 11:45; also broadcast over the 
Pacific Coast Network of The National Broadcasting Company. 
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zs *These numbers have been recorded. 
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rhythmical changes and extensive orchestral brilliance of color. The 
solo instrument gradually assumes the predominance, mounting 
toward the conclusion to its highest altitudes. The principal theme 
of the first movement returns and a fine pianissimo is reached when, 
with a sudden burst in the orchestra, the concerto closes with a 


flourish. 


INTERMEZZO FROM THE CONCERTO FOR VIOLONCELLO AND 


ORCHESTRA, IN D MINOR . . . . Lalo 


Eduard Lalo, born at Lille, France, January 27, 1823, came of a 
distinguished old family, which moved from Spain to Flanders in the 
sixteenth century, but soon drifted to France. He was a man of 


splendid education, whose parents did not wish for him to become 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


- One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 











: MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


December 31st, 1929 










pT nee Wy ay seme) AY ele a ae $125,588,385.23 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 5,450,000.00 
Pension Fund over $670,000.00, 

standing on Books at 1.00 








Mecehe as ate wea Lathes Haight and Belvedere Streets 
WEST PORTAL BRANGHE oc «ones ee West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 










Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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Eighth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, February 7, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 9, 2:45 P. M. 
CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloists 


Schubert Memorial Prize Winners 


SADAH SHUCHARI, Violinist 
(At the Friday concert) 


ISABELLE YALKOVSKY, Pianist 
(At the Sunday concert) 


PROGRAMME 
Pe Symphony Noy -6;> weastoral’ 325 tes ee coe oe Sees Beethoven 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving 
in the country 


II. Scene by the brookside 


III. Jolly gathering of country folk— 
Thunderstorm—Tempest 


IV. Shepherd’s Song; gladsome and thankful feelings 
after the storm 
R. odite trom). Hlary-|anOS; chee eet Sten, ee a Kodaly 
Prelude. The Tale Begins—Viennese Musical Clock— 
Song—The Battle and Defeat of Napoleon—lInter- 


mezz0—Entrance of the Emperor and his Court 
(First time in San Francisco) 


3. Symphonie Espagnole for Violin-and Orchestra:....2..22-:2...00... Lalo 
(At the Friday concert) 
45 Concerto, INo..2) for Piano and Orchestta ss a= 642... Rachmaninoff 


(At the Sunday concert) 








Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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a musician, but finally permitted him to study the violin and 
harmony with Baumann at the Conservatory of Music at Lille. 
Later, Lalo continued his violin studies with Habeneck at the Paris 
Conservatory, though not for long, as lessons in composition with 
Schulhoff and Crevecceur were more to his liking. Lalo’s first com- 
positions were mostly songs and chamber-music, but these failed to 
attract the attention of the public, and, discouraged, the young 
composer gave up his writing for a while. In 1867, he entered a 
competition for an opera and composed a three-act opera, “Fiesque,” 
but failed to win the award. At last, in 1873, Lalo’s Divertissement 
for Orchestra was received with a decided enthusiasm and from then 
on he became more and more well known and appreciated until at 


the time of his death at Paris, April 23, 1892, Lalo had attracted 


Debut Recital 
of 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


Violinist 


February 7th - Community Playhouse 
8:30 P. M. 


Tickets on sale - Wurlitzer Violin Department, 
Sherman & Clay, Hotel Oakland 
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nation-wide recognition and was rated as one of the first French 


composers of the day. 


i} 
The chief characteristics of his works are the expressive grace H 


of certain ideas, the piquancy of some of his themes and above all, i 
the richness and skill of his orchestrating. His more important works | 
include his violin concerto, Opus 20; his “Symphony Espagnol” for 


| 
| 
violin and orchestra; and his opera, “Le Roi d’Ys,” first produced ! 
in 1888, at which time the composer was sixty-five years of age. | 
{ 
j 


The Intermezzo from the ‘cello concerto is the second movement 
of the work and is constructed with Lalo’s customary charm upon | 
two themes, the first, a short, melodious introduction, Andante con 
moto, G minor, 9/8, and the second and principal theme, Allegro 


presto, G minor, 6/8, a swaying, dance-like tune of fascinating | } 


ATTL HARP STUDIO 


244 KEARNY STREET 
For appointment call 
DOuagLAs 3706 











rhythm. Both themes are given a modified repetition during the 


course of the movement. 


““Love’s DREAM” - = “ “ - : : Liszt 


Liszt’s familiar and popular “Liebestraum,” the third of a group 
of nocturnes, is a musical reflection of the following poem by F. 


Freiligrath, which is printed on the fly-leaf of the piano score: 


‘O love, O love, so long as e’er thou canst, or dost on love believe; 

The time shall come when thou by graves shalt stand and grieve; 

And see that still thy heart doth glow, doth bear and foster love divine, 
So long as e’er another heart shall beat in warm response to thine. 

And whoso bares his heart to thee, O, show him love wherein thy power, 


And make his every hour a joy, nor wound his heart at any hour, 


HL /CE QECKELS 


G’WSMOCHIGES: 





























at 12:45 noon . 


Hore Sr. Francis, Italian Room 


MisHeEL Prastro, MicHeL PENHA, ALEXANDER BEVANI 
ALBERTO CoNnTI, REDFERN Mason, ALEXANDER FRIED 


Honor Guests 


Victor LICHTENSTEIN in a “Symphony Chat” 
ALFRED METZGER, Toastmaster 


$1.25 per plate Phone Hotel St. Francis for reservations 


Advance reservations advisable 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
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And keep a guard upon thy tongue—an unkind word is quickly said; 
Ah me—no ill was meant—and yet 


The other goes and weeps thereat.” 


SUITE FROM THE BALLET, “SYLVIA” - - - Delibes 


One of the expressions of musical art in which the French revel 
is the ballet. Many of their prominent composers have written in 
this form and supplied the stage with a number of its greatest ballet 
successes. Among them is “Sylvia, or the Nymphs of Diana,” by 
Delibes. Clement Phillibut Leo Delibes was born at St. Germain du 
Val, February 21, 1863. He devoted himself from an early period 
to dramatic composition, and wrote several short comic operas, but 
in his ballets, of which he wrote a great number, he displays the 
wealth of melody upon which his fame chiefly rests. 


“Sylvia,” the most celebrated of Delibes’ ballets, was brought 


The Public is Invited 
The League Shop 


in the main floor lobby of FIRST VIOLINIST OF THE 
The WOMEN’S CITY CLUB ABAS STRING QUARTET 


465 Post Street Available for Concerts 
and 
Instruction 
Featuring a Variety of 
New and Charming Lamps INTERVIEWS BY APPOINTMENT 
Early American Pewter TELEPHONE OR WRITE 
Antique Finish Wall Brackets 
Studio 


Very smart and new 
Costume Jewelry 2810 WASHINGTON STREET 


Attractive Boxes, Book Ends WA Inut 6741 
a 


...almost an endless number of Management 


new novelties for gifts, bridge | ALICE SECKELS 


prizes and birthday FAIRMONT HOTEL 


tokens DO uglas 7267-8800 














out at the Grand Opera in Paris on June 14, 1876. From this very 
popular work the composer himself subsequently compiled the con- 


cert suite now performed. It is divided into four movements. 


The first movement, after a short “Prelude,” leads without pause 
into the movement proper, “Les Chasseresses” (The Huntresses), 
a nimble, prancing composition in E flat major, Allegretto animato, 
6/8. The second is a languishing waltz. The third number, ‘‘Pizzi- 
cato,” has become one of the most popular of all the Delibes writ- 
ings. It opens with four introductory measures, after which the 
violins give out the dainty first theme accompanied lightly by the 
other strings, all pizzicato. The solo flute enters with a more sus- 
tained and expressive melody and the solo clarinet joins in on its 


repetition, after which the movement closes briskly with reminis- 


DAIMORE STUDIO 


San Francisco, 2961 Clay Street, Phone WA Inut 1293 
Berkeley, 2532 College Avenue, Phone TH ornwall 5775 


H. B. Pasmore, V oice 


New special exercises for the development and restoration of upper, 
middle and head registers, in strict accordance with the principles of 
Lamberti and Shakespeare. Special course of ten lessons, $50.00. 


SUZANNE Pasmorg, Piano Dorotuy Pasmoreg, ’Cello 
Studied with Xaver Scharwenka Studied with Jacques van Lier, 
Anton Hekking and Pablo Casals 

Mary Pasmore, Violin 


Studied with Barmas, Henri Marteau and Emile Sauret. 
First teacher of Beverly Blake, who will be presented in 
New York by Louis Persinger in the near future. Per- 
singer wrote Miss Pasmore: “I want to thank you for the 
splendid work you did with Beverly Blake. It is only once 
in a great while that one runs across anyone who has been 
so beautifully handled in that important early stage.” 


RapiAnA Pazmor, Voice 
25 WEsT SIXTEENTH STREET, NEw York City 
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cences of the first section. The last movement, the “Cortege de 
Bacchus,” in E major, is a brilliant picture of the celebration of a 


bacchanalian feast. Toward the end of the number, there is a pom- 


or er ee er ee ee we - 


pous restatement of the theme of the “Prelude” to the opening 
number, following which the movement passes quickly to a spirited 


} 
conclusion. 


SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA, Opus 19 - - - Dohnanyt 


At the age of six, Dohnanyi’s father, a ‘cellist, began to teach 
the lad the rudiments of piano playing and at seven the young pupil 
had begun to compose. When he was nine, he was placed under the 


tutorship of Forstner, the organist at the Pressburg Cathedral and a 






Alfred Hertz is one man that becomes better with age. 
He has grown deeply in the hearts of San Franciscans entirely on his 
merits. 

He asks favors from no one, and wants to be judged solely on his en- 
deavor. 

We bow to you, Mr. Hertz, and are grateful for the inspiration you have 
showered over our community. 
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well-known piano teacher, with whom he remained nine years. By 
the time he was twelve years of age, his list of compositions included 
two violoncello sonatas, two string quartets, and two other sonatas, 
but it was not the intention of his parents to educate him for a 
musical career and it was decided that he should enter the univer- 


sity at Budapest, where he took up the study of philosophy. He had 


not been here long, however, before he decided that music should 
be his profession after all, and he enrolled in the Royal Hungarian 
Academy of Music at Budapest, where he studied composition under 
Hans Koessler and piano under Stefan Thoman. In 1896, Doh- 
nanyi produced a symphony and overture, ‘“Zrinyi,” and a string 


sextet, the latter composition winning the prize offered by the Hun- 


KARL E. RISSLAND 


Solo Trumpet, San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Formerly Solo Trumpet Minneapolis Symphony and 
New York Symphony. 


TRUMPET INSTRUCTION 


Two of Mr. Rissland’s pupils, James Stamp and Harold Wagner, are now first 
trumpet and second trumpet, respectively, of the Minneapolis Symphony. 


580 Fifth Avenue SK yline 7046 


GEORGE ROGOVOY 


CELLIST 


Formerly principal cellist with New York Symphony Orchestra 
under Walter Damrosch; now with San Francisco Symphony 


Cello Instruction 


1090 Eddy Street OR dway 4304 
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arian government for works by native composers. In July, 1897, 
Dohnanyi studied piano under d’Albert, and following that, he set 
out on his first concert tour, playing at Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, 


Frankfort, and other musical centers. 


In 1900, he came to the United States, appearing first at Boston, 
March 15th; and a second tour was made in 1900-1901. In 1908, 
he was appointed one of the instructors in piano at the Hohschule 
fur Musik in Berlin, but in 1919 he left this position to succeed 
Mihalowich as director of the Hohschule fur Musik at Budapest. 
Later he resigned and became director of the Budapest Philharmonic 


Orchestra. 


Dohnanyi’s principal orchestral works include a symphony in 
F major, produced in 1897; a symphony in D minor, in 1913; the 
Suite for Orchestra, Opus 19; the E minor and the D flat major 
piano concertos; and the pantomime, “Der Schleir de Pierette,” 


which was produced at Dresden, 1910. 


The Opus 19 Suite is one of Dohnanyi’s best known and most 
liked compositions. It was published in 1911 and scored for the 
following; three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), two 


oboes, English horn, three clarinets (one interchangeable with a 


bass clarinet), two bassoons, a contra-bassoon, four horns, two 






SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
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ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
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trumpets, three trombones, three tympani, triangle, cymbals, snare 


drum, bass drum, castanets, two harps, and strings. 


The Suite is in four movements, the first being an Andante con 
Variazioni, beginning in F sharp minor, but ending in the major. 
The theme opens in the woodwind and is taken up by the strings 
ten bars later and subjected to six variations with varying tempos. 
(1. Piu animato; 2. Animato (moto piu allegro): 3. Andante tran- 


quillo; 4. Allegro; 5. Vivace; 6. Adagio.) 


The second movement is a scherzo, in A minor, the opening with 
woodwinds, and then strings, reminding one of the familiar ‘““Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” Scherzo of Mendelssohn. But it is worked 


out in a modern fashion, a noteworthy passage being an organ-point 
on A in the violas, and ’cellos playing rapidly repeated sixteenth 
notes, alternating an open-string A with the A on the neighboring 
strings. Harps also furnish some delightfully piquant effects along 
with harmonics from the strings. 


The third movement is a Romanza, in F major; first an oboe 
solo, then a ’cello solo, then a third subject for strings with harp 
accompaniments, and at last the key changes to F sharp minor and the 
romantic qualities of the English horn are brought into requisition. 


The last movement, a Rondo, is built on a vigorously rough 
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Engraving . P I; 7 NILES » Publishing 
619 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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theme announced by the strings, A major. Woodwinds resume the 


subject and there is a new idea presented in E major introduced by 
a fortissimo chord. The first theme returns, flutes give out a phrase, 
and the strings enter in a more impassioned section with the ‘cellos 
running an arpeggio under-accompaniment. The spirited first theme 
returns, there is a long crescendo (roll on the bass drum), and a 
broad subject is shouted forth by the strings, woodwind and horns, 
with the rhythm marked by castanets. Previous material reappears, 
and the theme of the Andante con Variazioni is again quoted towards 


the close. 


“\s a whole, this work, though built on old, classical models, has 
been given a truly modern spirit, but without that vain searching 
after odd and bizarre effects which seem to characterize all too many 
of our modern composers today. Dohnanyi must be recognized as a 
musician of the highest rank. His compositions show a strong lean- 
ing toward the classic forms along with a great ingenuity and origi- 
nality of ideas. His treatment is always interesting and, for the most 
part, felicitous in the extreme, and thus do his later works justify 


the high praise which his earlier compositions elicited from the 


master-symphonist, Johannes Brahms. 








30 years violin specialist in Expert Repairing 
St. Louis and Chicago Bow Hairing 


S. O. ALLISON 
VIOLIN MAKER, CONNOISSEUR AND APPRAISER 


Agent for Carl R. Kessler Dresden hand-made Violins and ‘Cellos, 
Artist Bows by G. A. Pfritzschner, H. W. Prill, 
and other celebrated Makers. 


My collection of old violins includes several genuine specimens from 
Dykes & Son, the world famed experts of London. 


Old Violins, 45 GEARY STREET 
"Cellos and Bows Formerly I. A. Lutz 
Finest Strings and Accessories DA venport 0415 




















VICTOR RECORDS 


by the 


San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 


The following recordings have been made: 


PNT ola) eee eee Oe es Overture to “Fra Diavolo’”’ 

Beethoven....-....2:....- Overture, ““Leonore’’ No. 3 

Brahms <2..2t. ete. eh. Hungarian Dances No. 5 and No. 6 

Delibest tae Intermezzo from “Sylvia’’ 

Delib eae. amet wel ey Dance of the Automatons and Waltz from 
‘“Coppelia”’ 

Glazounow 2. 23323 Valse de Concert, No. | 

Gounod s5 eee Funeral March of a Marionette 

Kreisler: 23%: sas.ecce: Caprice Viennois 

Kremlern . 2i2). 6.7562: Liebesleid 

[erezt emer eee Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes’ 

[USM ee he recs ‘“Aubade’”’ 

Massenet.ic Overture, ““Phedre’’ 

Massenet.........-..------. Ballet Music from ‘‘Le Cid”’ 

Mendelssohn............. Selections from “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ 

Moszkowski.......-....- Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

Sehtberts.. 2 25.5-. e Military March 

Schubert... 20. = Entr Acte from “Rosamunde’”’ 

W aorien sere be, Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” 

Ma orien cian tee et cs Love Death from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 

WWiASTET te ee eer ss, Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal”’ 

Wascners 2s Saw Good Friday Spell from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 

Weberiic oses 22 eck Overture to “Der Freischutz’’ 


Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 
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dersonnel 


Che San Francisco Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Ford, Louis W. 


Assistant Concert Master 
Meriz, Emilio 
Veissi, Jascha 
Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
Koenig, Hans 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 


Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, Julius 


Haug, Julius 
Gough, Walter 
Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Peterson, Harvey 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 

Principal 
Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Lewis, Arthur 


*>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 


BASSES 

Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 

Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 
Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 
Newbauer, Louis 


BASS FLUTE 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


BASS OBOE 
Dupuis, A. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 
Fragale, Frank 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 
Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Dabelow, William 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D. C. 
Kegel, Otto 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TENOR TUBA 
De Graff, H. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 


Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, Roland E. 


See 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 
Veissi, Jascha 
Tibbits, J. P. 
CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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PIANOS 


It is no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a century 
of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
ous entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an invest- 
ment that pays for itself — 
whatever the price — many, 
many times overes Yet the price 
of the Steinway is far less than 
one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
lent installments. 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 
2515 Mission Street, S. F. 
1715 Fillmore Street, S. F. 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Is A Home Investment 


Met an: os chains OOO The entire family enjoys a good radio three hundred 
a and sixty-five days out of the year. Therefore it pays 
to buy a radio of standard make that will bring you 

and your guests the best in musical entertainment for | 
years to come. The White House Radio Shop stands 
















WHERE you buy your back of any radio it sells to you. Ten of America’s 
aA finest radios are available for intimate comparison in a 
radio is almost as price range from $52.50 to $327.50. 
important as WHICH : | 
mate Dore deeds Atwater Kent Gilfillan , 
upon Bosch Majestic | 

Edison Philco : 

Eveready Victor 

Freed formerly Zenith 


FREED-EISEMAN 


SKETCHED: a hand- The White House Convenient Payment | 


some Gilfillan, priced Plan gives you the privilege of budget- 
complete with tubes ing your payments over an 
$210 extended period 


THE 


WHITE HOUSE 
RADIO SHOP 


re Raphael Weill & Company 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


Seventh Popular Concert 


Sunday, February 16, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


AN AFTERNOON OF LIGHT MUSIC 
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(First time in San Francisco) 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MarTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. PAuL I. FAGAN, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. S. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
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EIGHTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
885th and 886th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, February 7, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, February 9, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


. Soloists 
Schubert Memorial Prize Winners. 


SADAH SHUCHARI, Violinist ISABELLE YALKOVSKY, Pianist 
(At the Friday concert) (At the Sunday concert) 


PROGRAMME 


. Symphony No. 6, “Pastoral” Beethoven 
I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country 
II. Scene by the brookside 
II. Jolly gathering of country folk—Thunderstorm—Tempest 
IV. Shepherd’s Song; gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm 


Intermission 


. Suite from “Hary Janos” 
Prelude. The Tale Begins—Viennese Musical Clock— 
Song—The Battle and Defeat of Napoleon—Inter- 
mezz0—Entrance of the Emperor and his Court 
(First time in San Francisco) 


. Symphonie Espagnole for Violin and Orchestra 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante 
Rondo 
(At the Friday concert) 


. Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 
Moderato 
Adagio sostenuto 
Allegro scherzando 
(At the Sunday concert) 


































Sympuony No. 6, “PASTORAL” - . - - Beethoven 


Ludwig van Beethoven, whose gigantic figure is the dominating 
influence of that entire transitional period between the so-called 
“Classic” school of composers, comprising Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart, and the Romantic period, with Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and later Brahms and Wagner as its compatriots, was 
born at Bonn-on-Rhine, December 16, 1770. His most important 
instrumental works include nine symphonies (of which the Fifth 
and Ninth are considered his masterpieces), eleven overtures, five 
piano concertos, sixteen string quartets, and thirty-eight piano 
sonatas. Unfortunately, Beethoven made only one contribution to 
the operatic repertoire—the opera ‘‘Fidelio,’ which has both its 


weaknesses and its strong points. Other vocal works include two 
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masses, an oratorio, a cantata, and innumerable songs, more fre- 
quently than not with instrumental accompaniment. His great serv- 
ice was two-fold: to liberate the art of music from the shackles of 


dry, spirit-killing, strict-ruled formalism, and to lift the art above 
the level of fashionable taste. 


Beethoven’s works may be divided quite clearly into three 
periods of development. The first and second symphonies fall quite 
naturally into the first or “formative” period, along with several 
compositions of a smaller form (including string and woodwind 
ensembles and pianoforte works), for Beethoven displayed a decided 
reticence in approaching the orchestra as a medium of expression 
for his music, and it was not until he was twenty-nine years of age 
that he deemed his skill sufficient to warrant an attempt at his first 
symphony. 

In the second period fall the next six symphonies and most of his 
overtures. Here he has reached his maturity and a new Beethoven 
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is revealed to us. While he preserves the strength and plasticity of 
the classic form, his compositions are now embodied with a new 
lyrical eloquence and a dramatic intensity that are entirely new to 
the music up to that time. 


Of the symphonies, the colossal Ninth alone falls into the third 
period, and represents the ultimate of the mighty Beethoven—the 
final result of many years of reflection, inspiration, and preparation. 
Other compositions which are assigned to the third period are the 
last five piano sonatas, the Mass in D, the “Ruins of Athens” Over- 
ture, and the five great string quartets (E flat, B flat, C sharp minor, 
A minor, and F, respectively). 


Of all the nine symphonies, the Third and the Sixth are the 
most “programmistic” in a sense. As a matter of fact, these two 
are the only two that bear descriptive titles, the Third bearing the 
caption “‘Eroica” and the Sixth that of the “Pastoral” Symphony. 
But of what is meant by their being “programmistic,” no more can 
be said than to quote Beethoven himself: “Mehr Ausdruck der 
Empfindung als Malerei’”—“‘the expression of feeling, not of paint- 
ing.” There is never an attempt at imitation, but always a repro- 
duction of the effect. There is never an attempt to actually tell a 
story and follow its incidents step by step with descriptive music, 
but merely is there that producing of a feeling or an impression or 
a mood which, when a composition is imbued with it, is easily recog- 
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nizable by imaginative minds. The Pastoral Symphony may be 
taken a little more literally than the Eroica, for in a very few pas 
sages there is an imitation of the actual sounds of nature, but the 
bulk of the work remains within the limits indicated by ‘more the 
expression of feeling than of painting.” 


The Pastoral was scored by Beethoven for the following: piccolo, 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, two trombones, tympani, and strings. Some authorities 
divide the work into five movements instead of four by making the 
Thunder Storm of the third movement a separate movement in itself. 


I. “Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the coun- 
try.” (Allegro ma non troppo, F major, 2/4.) The development 
of the entire movement is based upon the first four measures, given 
out pianissimo by the violins. The second subject enters later in the 
key of C and is repeated successively by the first and second vio- 
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lins, ‘cellos, basses, and finally by the woodwinds. ‘The movement 
continues, employing almost exclusively the units of the first four- 
measure phrase (particularly the second measure), and a coda brings 
the close. 


II. “Scene by the Brookside.” (Andante molto moto, B flat 
major, 12/8.) The movement opens with a continually moving but 
smooth-flowing figure in the strings depicting the murmuring of the 
brook. Violas and violins sing phrases of delightful melodic conti- 
nuity, and the remainder of the movement is very long and diffusive, 
with the coda bringing forth imitations of the nightingale (flute), 
quail (oboe), and cuckoo (clarinet). 


Ill. “Jolly gathering of country folk—the Thunderstorm—the 
Tempest.” (Allegro, F major, 3/4; and Allegro, F minor, 4/4.) 
The delightful rustic country dance with which this movement 
opens furnishes a Scherzo in close keeping with Beethoven’s most 
playful mood. A light, tripping, almost hilarious figure is given out 
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double-pianissimo by the strings and is followed by a continuation 
in D major. The second theme for the oboe and bassoon is a char- 
acteristic and well-known example of the joking, rugged, fun-loving 
side of Beethoven’s nature. It was suggested by the playing of a 
village band in one of the old country inns. The bassoon player of 
the organization unfortunately had a bassoon that had seen better 
days, and try as he would, he could get only three notes out 
of his ramshackle old instrument—F, C, and the octave F! So it 
fell to his reluctant lot to keep silent until there came a passage in 
which this series of notes would fit. After it is played through by 
the oboe, the clarinet and horn take a turn at the rustic little melody, 
and the village bassoonist, growing impatient in the matter of count- 
ing rests, keeps up a rapid-fire series of F’s, C’s, and octave F’s 
throughout! The scherzo now returns and leads directly into the 
beginning of the Thunder Storm. Mutterings from the ’cellos and 


basses give warning of the approaching hurricane, which Hector 
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Berlioz has pictured so vividly in these words: “Storm! Lightning! 
I despair of being able to give an idea of this piece. It must be heard 
in order to conceive to what degree of truth and sublimity descrip- 
tive music can attain in the hands of a man like Beethoven. Listen 
to those gusts of wind, laden with rain; those sepulchral groanings 
of the basses; the shrill whistlings of the piccolo, that announce a 
terrible tempest about to burst. The hurricane approaches, swells; 
an immense chromatic streak, starting from the highest notes of the 
orchestra, goes burrowing down into its lowest depths, seizes the 
basses, carries them along, and ascends again, writhing like a whirl- 
wind that levels everything in its path. Then the trombones burst 
forth; the thunder of the tympani redoubles in fury. It is no longer 
a wind and rain storm; it is a frightful cataclysm; the universal 
deluge; the end of the world. Truly this gives one vertigo, and many 
persons listening to this storm do not know whether the emotion 


they experience is pleasure or pain.” 


IV. “Shepherd’s Song; gladsome and thankful feelings after 
the storm.” (Allegretto, F major, 6/8.) The clarinet sings a lovely 
pastoral melody, which, incidentally, is the model after which all 
subsequent melodies of this nature have been patterned. The melody 
is echoed by the horn, and what has been termed the “Shepherd’s 
Hymn” follows in the violins against sustained woodwind harmonies. 
After a serene, tranquil treatment of these materials, a transition 
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introduces the second subject in B flat for the clarinet and bassoon 
over an undulating accompaniment of the violas. The rest of the 
movement is based upon these materials and, toward the end, the 
horn again enters with its call as at the beginning of the piece, and 
as if from afar. 


/ / 
SUITE FROM THE Comic Opera, “Hary JANos” - Zoltan Koddly 


Zoltan Kodaly, born at Kecskemet, Hungary, December 16, 
1882, 1s a contemporary Hungarian composer of more or less ultra- 
modern tendencies. From 1900 to 1905, he studied music under 
Hans Koessler at the Academy of Music at Budapest. During the 
following winter (1905-1906), he visited and lived in both Berlin 
and Paris, and upon his return, he became a teacher of composition 
and theory at the Budapest Academy. Kodaly’s name must be asso- 
ciated with that of his compatriot, Bela Bartok, another Hungarian 
composer for both piano and orchestra. These two are alike in that 
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they both are passionately fond of the folk-music of their native land, 
and the latter has spent considerable time in collecting Hungarian, 
Slavic, and Roumanian folk-songs. Kodaly has composed string 
quartets, sonata for piano and violoncello, sonata for violoncello 
solo, and several songs, ‘choruses and the like. One of his outstand- 
ing works is his ““Psalmus Hungaricus” for tenor solo, chorus and 


orchestra. 


The comic opera, “Hary Janos,” from which work the numbers 
of this Suite have been been drawn and compiled, was first performed 
at Budapest, October 16, 1926, and was well received by the public. 
The first performance of the Suite itself took place December 15, 
1927, with Willem Mengelberg conducting the New York Philhar- 


monic Orchestra. 


Mr. H. A. Philips of the New York Times wrote the following 
description of the opera, which tells in a picturesque style the setting 
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Ninth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, February 21, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 23, 2:45 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloist: KATHLEEN PARLOW, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Overture, “Coriolanus”’ 


2. Serenade No. 7 (Haffner), in D major 


(First time at these concerts) 


3. Rondo, ““Till Eulenspiegel” Richard Strauss 


. Violin Concerto, D major Tschaikowsky 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 








Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 


9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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and mood which are inspired in Kodaly and his Suite by the lovable 
absurdness of the inevitable Hary: 


“Hary Janos is a national figure in Hungarian folklore. He 
holds a place in the childlike imagination of the peasantry as secure 
and real as, let us say, the legendary aspects of Joan of Arc in the 
mind of the French Catholic peasantry. But Hary Janos 1s some- 
thing much closer to the Magyar and is even more personal in sig- 
nificance than he was in his mythical beginnings. In other words, 
Hary is the braggadoccio spirit of the Magyar himself crystallized 
into mythical character. He is amused and terrified, regaled and 
enchanted by his own personality, about which he has woven a 
charming legend. Hary Janos is a colossal conceit. . . . At first 
one is apt to misunderstand the character of Hary Janos and think 
of him as a Hungarian Munchausen—to rate him, in other words, 
only a tall liar. But to regard him as such would be to desert him 
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in the upper reaches of fancy. Appearing to be fierce and blood- 
thirsty, he is actually a gentle soul, comparable in some respects to 
Daudet’s immortal Tartarin. 


~ With this delightful character in mind, Kodaly set out to depict 
him as a figure on the stage and as the embodiment of a certain 
phase or as an aspect of Hungarian history and character. 
His manner of executing it is an exhibition of consummate crafts- 
manship, humor, and humanity. Nor is it all humor. The pervad- 
ing throb of the cimbalom is as the heart-beat of the Magyar: tribes 
moving through a thousand years from the dim East to the plains of 
Hungary. The music, under a mask of gayety, is sometimes of a 
poignant sadness, and the gypsy style of many measures gives the 
last touch of picturesqueness to the score. 


“The period of the action is about a hundred years ago. The 
scene opens in the village inn, where Hary Janos, now an old man, 
is telling the villagers one of his marvelous tales—this time of when 
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he was a Hussar in an Austro-Hungarian regiment. . . . Every- 
thing happens in the boasting tempo and with the absurd exaggera- 
tion of the narrator. . . . The original onlookers and listeners 
disappear from view and we take their places. And, one and all, 
we are transported to the scenes of the exploits. 


“Tt is the time of Marie Louise, daughter of Emperor Francis 
of Austria and wife of Napoleon. The Empress is on her way from 
Paris to Vienna, via Russia. The scene is the Russo-Austrian 
frontier, and the key to all the pictures is given by this one. The 


stage is equally divided into two parts. The Russian half is buried 


in snow and crusted with ice. On one side of the frontier barrier 
stands a huge Russian guard wrapped in furs. On the Austrian 
side stands Hary Janos, quite uncomfortable with the heat. Flowers 
strew his path. His sweetheart, Orzse, comes to him and he vows 


his undying love. 


“The Empress and her suite appear. From the moment she lays 
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her eyes on him, Marie Louise is smitten with love for Hary. He is 
indifferent to her advances. She wishes to take him to the court in 
Vienna. He will give his consent upon one condition—that Orzse 
accompany him. The peasant and the Queen show their hostility 
to éach other. Hary has roused a dangerous enmity in the person 
of the Chancellor, whom Napoleon has sent with the Empress as a 
watchdog. 


‘“Hary becomes a popular favorite in the imperial palace. This 
is too much for the Chancellor. He so intrigues that Napoleon is 
forced to declare war on Austria and thus eliminate the swaggering 
hero. 


‘Follows the scene on the battlefield. . . . Hary, with his 
valiant Hussars, accomplishes wonders. He decapitates rows of the 
enemy with one swing of his sword. Companies quail before him 


and surrender to their conqueror, who is single-handed. Napoleon 
snivels and begs for mercy. Hary treats him shamefully. Marie 
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Louise expresses her bitter disappointment in Napoleon. All that 
has happened has made her fall deeper and deeper in love with the 
brave Hary. She insists that she shall become his wife. But now 


he is in a position of power and refuses her offer. 


“The scene changes again—the triumphal return of Hary to 
Vienna. A great banquet is laid for him. But his proposed mother- 
in-law, Maria Theresa, is in a very bad humor. It is wash-day—no 
time for banquets. The company sit down at a golden table on 
which are laid golden plates. As a preliminary, the progeny of 


Napoleon are bidden in to pay their respects to the conqueror. 


“But Hary, with all these splendors, is not contented. He longs 
only for his simple Orzse, who suddenly breaks through the servitors 
and throws herself at the conqueror’s feet. There is an instant of 


uncertainty. Then the magnificent Hary stands fully revealed. Re 
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in a great while that one runs across anyone who has been 
so beautifully handled in that important early stage.” 
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jecting royalty, he stands forth and tells assembled guests to do with 


him what they will. There is a dangerous moment when Marie 
Louise would do her worst, but one look at the admiring throngs 


and she dare not. The Chancellor looms up at this moment. Hary 
magnanimously gives him Marie Louise, who is now in hysterics, 
and he marches back to his village with Orzse. His steps and his 
music become distant. The stage darkens and changes, and we are 
once more in the village inn. The villagers are playing their folk 
music. ‘The listeners are enthralled. They can’t believe what has 
happened. An old lady comes in to take Hary home. It is Orzse. 


The curtain falls.” 


The Suite opens with a tremendous orchestral sneeze and then 
continues with the beginning of the Tale. Hary and his sweetheart, 


Orzse, are fascinated by the musical clock in the palace at Vienna. 
The tender love-song that follows is of Hungarian origin; the two 


Alfred Hertz is one man that becomes better with age. 

He has grown deeply in the hearts of San Franciscans entirely on his 
merits. 

He asks favors from no one, and wants to be judged solely on his en- 
deavor. 

We bow to you, Mr. Hertz, and are grateful for the inspiration you have 
showered over our community. 


San Francisco =, a =. ; Oakland 
Factory Branch at . = = = Factory Branch at 
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lovers are thinking of their fatherland and longing to be at home. 
The next division vividly depicts the battle-scene in which Napoleon 
and his forces are utterly routed by the peasant hero. Then follows 
a stately March as Napoleon and his attaches make their entrance 


into the royal Court at Vienna. 


SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE, FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA -. Lalo 


While, at the time of his death in 1829, Lalo had attracted 
nation-wide recognition and was rated as one of the first French 
composers of the day, his whole artistic career was nevertheless 
ill-fated. Even in this late day, he scarcely receives his just due, and 
it is very improbable that Lalo will ever become genuinely popular. 
The “Symphonie Espagnole,” of course, is on the repertoire of all 
violinists, and the ’cello concerto also enjoys a deserved popularity, 
but his other symphonic works, while admired and cherished by all 
sincere musicians, would never be missed if left entirely out of the 
orchestral repertoire. This is no doubt due to a certain amount of 
artistic aloofness and emotional reserve which characterize the role 
of an artist who seeks sincere self-expression rather than popular 


recognition. 


Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” was played for the first time as a 
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Formerly principal cellist with New York Symphony Orchestra 
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Colonne concert at the Chatelet, February 7, 18'75, and the soloist 


was Pablo de Sarasate, to whom the work was dedicated. 


In 1878, Tschaikowsky wrote to Mme. von Meck: “Do you 
know the Symphonie Espagnole by the French composer, Lalo? This 
piece has recently been brought out by the very modern violinist, 
Sarasate. The work has given me the greatest pleasure. It 1s so 
delightfully fresh and light, with piquant rhythms and beautifully 
harmonized melodies. It resembles closely other works of the French 
school to which Lalo belongs, works with which I am acquainted. 
Like Leo Delibes and Bizet, he shuns carefully all that is routinier, 
seeks new forms without wishing to be profound, and cares more 
for musical beauty than for the old traditions as the Germans care. 


The young generation of French composers is truly very promising.’ 


The first movement begins with preluding by the orchestra and 
solo instrument on figures from the first theme. The orchestra takes 
up the theme fortissimo and develops it as an introductory ritornello; 
but after the theme is developed, the solo violin enters, takes up the 
theme and develops it in its own way. Passage work leads to a short 
tutti, which announces the second theme, played in B flat major by 


the solo instrument. There is no real free fantasia; the development 


of the third part, however, is more elaborate than that of the first. 
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The second theme comes in D major. There is a short coda on the 


first theme. 


The Andante opens with an orchestral prelude in which a sus- 
tained melody is developed in full harmony by wind instruments, 
then by strings. The solo violin has the chief theme in the move- 
ment, a cantilena, which is developed simply. The second theme, 
announced by the solo instrument, is more florid. The first theme 


returns, and there is a short coda. 


The finale, a Rondo, begins with a vivacious orchestral prelude. 
The solo violin enters with the saltarellolike chief theme. The 
development of this theme, with figures from the prelude as impor- 
tant parts of the accompaniment and with one or two subsidiary 


themes, constitutes the whole of the movement. 


CONCERTO FOR PiANo, No. 2, IN C MINOR - - Rachmaninoff 


Rachmaninoff has written three concertos for piano, the second, 
in C minor, being published in 1901, and first performed by Alex- 
ander Siloti at Petrograd in 1902. 

The first movement begins with an introduction by the piano, 
after which the strings present the first theme accompanied by 


arpeggios from the solo instrument. For the greater part, the piano 


KARL E. RISSLAND 


Solo Trumpet, San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Formerly Solo Trumpet Minneapolis Symphony and 
New York Symphony. 


TRUMPET INSTRUCTION 


Two of Mr. Rissland’s pupils, James Stamp and Harold Wagner, are now first 
trumpet and second trumpet, respectively, of the Minneapolis Symphony. 


580 Fifth Avenue SK yline 7046 








Is in a secondary position, until the composer, after an orchestral 
interlude, leads over to the second theme, which is played by the 
piano. The development proceeds in the usual manner and the re- 


capitulation presents the thematic material with interesting rhythmic 


and colorful variety. 


The second movement is a beautiful adagio in E major. The 
muted strings present vague harmonies supported by the clarinet, 
bassoons, and horns, shortly after which the piano enters. The 
theme proper, upon which the movement is built, is presented by 
the flute and answered by the clarinet. A cadenza for the solo 


instrument leads to the recapitulation and the coda. 


The last movement, allegro scherzando, is a very brilliant one. 
The orchestra begins with a short introduction, after which the 
piano states the first subject, and the second is presented by the oboe 
and ‘cello. Later on a fugato, with the theme played by the first 
violins and answered by the piano, affords an interesting episode. 
Then comes the recapitulation and a short cadenza for the piano 
leads to the closing statement of the second theme in majestic style 
by the full orchestra, the piano accompanying with massive chord 
passages. The coda, which permits of splendid virtuoso display, 


brings the work to a climactic close. 
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San Francisco Symphony 
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Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 


The following recordings have been made: 


PNET eee ae. Overture to “‘Fra Diavolo”’ 

Beethoven.......--.------ Overture, ““Leonore’’ No. 3 

Brabims 22.00 ees. e 2 Hungarian Dances No. 5 and No. 6 

Delibést soe Intermezzo from ‘Sylvia’ 

Den bes ck ei crs.c ee Dance of the Automatons and Waltz from 
‘“Coppelia”’ 

Glazounow..............- Valse de Concert, No. | 

CouncdG anh es Funeral March of a Marionette 

Krersler.-.. s2-2-s2es202", Caprice Viennois 

K réislenees 2c: Udeoetece: Liebesleid 









euiroin eee ee 
















Wiassenet see Overture, ““Phedre’”’ 

Wrassenct..c2.5 = es Ballet Music from ‘“‘Le Cid”’ 

Mendelssohn.........---. Selections from ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” 

Moszkowski........----- Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

S(dl elidel) ¢ a ame Some areas Military March 

Schubertgc:2:.25..55 Entr’ Acte from ‘“‘Rosamunde’’ 

VUE Tek rics eae rere eee Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” 

NWiacner -swem eee ew Love Death from ‘Tristan and Isolde”’ 

Woaener-g) ee Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 

Waene rt sstiet-actcltes: Good Friday Spell from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 

\\ CE 5 dane eRe ee Overture to “Der Freischutz’’ 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


FIRST BERKELEY CONCERT 
Spring Series, 1930 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1930, AT 8:15 P.M. 


PROGRAMME 


Be YAUp NoriyNOin8 site D001 Cage Oe sem yaso0 2 WE has yhoo tll eG SEE Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 
2. Selections from ‘‘A Midsummer Nights reqin “2. .-- 0s Mendelssohn 
Overture 
Scherzo 
Wedding March 
SOUR peNlOtN er OCOSG, eae h dummy nde ronneiee fe! ty, a kde Red Ravel 


Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty 

Hop o’ My Thumb 

Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodes 
Beauty and the Beast 

The Fairy Garden 





4. Spanish Caprice 











Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Hroica”? ............-.--.-.--------1--sses sees Beethoven 


Napoleon Bonaparte was the central inspiration of the ‘‘Hroica’’; on 
the title page of the original score, after the title, ‘Sinfonia Grande,’’ are 
two erased words, of which the first is clearly ‘‘Bonaparte’’; and under 
his own name, Beethoven again wrote: ‘‘Written on Bonaparte.’’ 

Work on this gigantic task was probably begun seriously during the 
summer of 1803, and early in the next year it was finished. But in May, 
1804, Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor and reinstated the regal 
court splendor that Beethoven hated. The latter immediately flew into a 
terrific rage, tore off the title page of the manuscript and dashed it to the 
floor. In 1806 when the symphony was published, there was only this 
indirect reference to Napoleon: ‘‘Sinfonia Eroica, composed to celebrate 
the memory of a great man.’’ Significant is the worc ‘‘memory’”! 

The Eroica was scored by Beethoven for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, three horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. 


I. (Allegro con brio—E flat major—3/4). After two heavy, resound- 
ing chords for full orchestra, the chief theme is given out by the ’cellos. 
After this theme has been repeated by the full orchestra, the woodwinds 
enter conversationally with a new idea and later the subject proper 
appears, after a descending fortissimo passage for full orchestra. An 
elaborate development section leads to the conclusion of the movement. 


II. (Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai—C minor—2/4). The subject 1s 
given out pianissimo by the first violins, to be taken up eight measures 
later by the oboe. The second theme in E flat is then given out by the 
strings. Development of these two subjects follows and a theme in C minor 
is presented by the woodwind against arpeggio triplets on the strings, and 
developed. There is a return to the C minor mode, and fugal treatment of 
a different figure that is not closely connected with preceding themes is 
presented. The fugato motive is given out by full orchestra fortissimo, 
and there is an outburst among the trumpets and horns, after which there 
is a return of the first materials to close the movement. 


III. (Scherzo—Allegro vivace—E flat major—3/4). Practically the 
whole material of the scherzo is based upon the theme which is introduced 
by the oboe and first violins after six introductory measures, pianissimo, 
in the strings. The trio, in the same key, is announced by three horns, 
which, with their hunting calls, intermittently interrupted by passages 
for the woodwinds and strings, play an important part in the unfolding 
of this section. The scherzo proper is then repeated in a shortened version. 


IV. (Finale—Allegro molto—E flat major—2/4). This whole move- 
ment is merely a theme and variations. After a few introductory measures, 
the bass to the melody to follow is given out as though it were an inde- 
pendent theme. The first two variations in the strings are contrapuntal. 
The third introduces the tuneful second theme in the woodwind against 
runs in the first violins. The fourth is a long fugal development of the 
first theme against a counter-subject from the first variation. Other 
variations follow, the tempo changes to poco andante, and ends in a brilliant 
coda for full orchestra—a joyous glorification of the first theme. 


Selections from ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’...................... Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn’s incidental music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ may be divided into two sections: the overture, which was written 
in 1826, and the rest of the incidental music itself, including twelve 
numbers which furnished the music to the various scenes of the play. 
Of these twelve, the scherzo, the nocturne, which is omitted from this 
evening’s programme, and the well-known Wedding March are the best 
known and, with the overture, form a delightful ‘‘suite,’’ as it were, 
distinguished by characteristic Mendelssohnian charm and beauty. 


I. The Overture (Allegro di molto—E major—2/2) opens with four 
prolonged chords in the woodwind, followed immediately by the dainty 









the violas entering anon with pizzicato notes. The woodwinds interrupt 
intermittently with ‘‘woody’’ chords, but the ‘‘fairy music’’ continues and 
finally leads into the spirited subsidiary theme given out fortissimo by the 
full orchestra. The melodious second theme in B major is then introduced 
by the woodwinds and taken up gradually by the violins and ’cellos until 
both strings and woodwinds unite to sing the beautiful melody. Then 
follow several picturesque features, including the vigorous Bergomask 
dance punctuated by oddly accented beats and offering a splendid example 
of unison bowing for the first and second violins; Mendelssohn’s curious 
imitation of the braying of the unfortunate donkey, whose head, in 
Shakespeare’s play, is exchanged for that of a human, in accordance with 
Oberon’s plans; and the rapidly descending scale passage for the ’cellos 
which Mendelssohn called his ‘‘Schoenhauser fly’’—suggested by the buzzing 
of a large fly in the Schoenhauser garden. There is a recapitulation of the 
first part and a short coda brings the overture to an expressive close, ending 
with the same four magic chords with which the composition opened. It 
is interesting to note that the seemingly free, spontaneous style which 
characterizes the overture and fascinates us with its poetical beauty and 
grace is nevertheless constructed on the strongest and most solid form. 


Il. The Scherzo (Allegro vivace—G minor—3/8) is scored for two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
tympani, and strings, and is a veritable master-stroke of a great composer’s 
pen. It serves as the entr’acte between Acts I and II. The woodwind 
passages alone in this short but absolutely fascinating piece are truly 
marvelous in their poetic lightness, grace, and exquisite ‘‘finesse,’’? and 
ingeniously disclose the fairy kingdom of Oberon and Titania with its 
mischievous but delightful populace. No more potent example of sheer 
beauty was ever written by Mendelssohn. 


IV. The stirring Wedding March (Allegro vivacee—C major—4/4) 
occurs at the end of the Fourth Act. After a short flourish of the trumpets, 
the pompous march is given out by full orchestra. A technical curiosity 
is encountered with the first few chords of the march proper. Although 
the march proper is definitely in the key of C major, the opening chords 
are in the key of EK minor! A second section in G major, a return to the 
first and an expressive melody in the key of F major constitute the middle 
section, after which the Wedding March itself re-occurs to bring the com- 
position and ‘‘suite’’ to a close with a brilliant coda. 


Suite, ‘‘Ma Mere l’Oye’’ (Mother Goose) .............02..--.ooccoooo co ceoeecceceeeeee Ravel 


Along with Debussy, Maurice Ravel ranks as one of the most important 
and inspired of the impressionists of the French school. His toy ‘‘Mother 
Goose’’ Suite reveals in a charming fashion his mastery of the miniature 
form and spirit. 

The first movement is a very brief ‘‘Pavane of the Beauty of the Sleep- 
ing Forest’’ (Lent—A minor—4/4), and the whole movement (only twenty 
measures in length) is‘ built upon the phrase with which it opens in the 
flute, horn, and violas. 

For the second number—‘‘Hop 0’ My Thumb’’—Ravel has quoted in 
the score the following lines from Perrault’s tales in French: 

‘“He believed he would easily find the way by means of the bread which 
he had seattered wherever he had passed; but he was surprised to discover 
not one single crumb; the birds had come and eaten all.’’ 

The third movement—‘‘Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodes’’—is 
prefixed by this quotation from Mme. d’Aulnoy’s ‘‘Serpentin Vert’’: 

‘‘She disrobed and entered the bath. At once the pagodes and pagodines 
began to sing and play on instruments; some had archlutes made of walnut- 
shells; others played on viols formed from the shells of almonds—for they 
were obliged to proportion the instruments to their stature.’’ 

The fourth movement—‘‘ Conversations of the Beauty and the Beast’’— 
is preceded by the following quotation: 

‘“When I think how good-hearted you are, you do not. seem so ugly.’’ 


Chie wes 








‘‘There are many men more monstrous than you.”’ 

‘Tf I had wit, I would invent a fine compliment, but I am only a beast.’’ 

‘‘Beauty, will you be my wife?”’ 

‘‘No, Beast !’’ 

‘*T die content, since I have the pleasure of seeing you again.’’ 

‘*No, my Beast, you shall not die; you shall live to be my husband!”’ 
And the movement ends in a way that assures us that the Beast is trans- 
formed into a Prince and that the two ‘“‘live happily ever afterward.’’ 

The last movement, entitled the ‘‘Fairy Garden,’’ is not accompanied 
by any quotation and is built upon the opening theme (Lent et Grave— 
C major—3/4) given out first by the strings, undergoing development and 
reiteration, and finally ending in blazing harp glissandoes. 


MIC apricGlovnspagniols a2. S5nG. te ee ee Rimsky-Korsakow 

I. ‘‘Alborado’’ (Vive e strepitoso—A major—2/4). The term ‘‘ Albor- 
ado,’’ derived from the Spanish word ‘‘albor,’’ has six or seven different 
meanings all connected with morning or dawn, but its use here corresponds 
to the French word ‘‘ Aubade,’’ meaning a morning serenade. The serenade 
opens with a wild, tempestuous theme for full orchestra upon which the 
movement is mainly built. This is followed by a second section given to 
the woodwinds. Both themes are then repeated by the clarinet accom- 
panied by the horns, bassoons, and strings pizzicato, and a cadenza for the 
solo violin brings the close. 


II. Variations (Andante con moto—F major—3/8). The theme is 
given out immediately by the horns over a lightly scored string accom- 
paniment. Five variations of this theme then follow; the first given to 
the strings; the second to the English horn and horn in a conversational 
style; the third to full orchestra; the fourth to the woodwinds, horns, 
and two ’cellos, with a change of key to EH major; and the last again given 
to full orchestra with a return to the original key, F major. Again the 
movement is concluded with a cadenza, this time for the solo flute. 


III. ‘‘ Alborado’’ (Vive e strepitoso—B flat major—2/4). This move- 
ment is practically a repetition of the first movement with a change of key 
and orchestration. A pedal point B flat is sustained throughout and the 
melody that was previously for clarinet is now given to solo violin, while 
the clarinet, in turn, is given the cadenza originally scored for solo violin. 


IV. ‘‘Scene and Gypsy’’ (Allegretto—D minor—6/8). The movement 
is made up for the most part of a succession of cadenzas, the first given out 
over a side-drum roll by the trumpets in a syncopated gypsy fashion. The 
second cadenza is for solo violin, the snare roll being maintained triple 
pianissimo, and is repeated by the flute and clarinet. The third cadenza is 
for flute over a tympani roll and the fourth is for clarinet over a roll on 
the cymbal. A short phrase for the oboe separates this from the fifth 
cadenza for the harp with triangle. The gypsy song proper is then intro- 
duced by the violins and worked over by full orchestra, bringing the move- 
ment to a brilliant conclusion. 


V. ‘‘Fandango of the Asturias’? (A major—3/4). The chief theme is 
announced immediately by the trombones and followed by a theme for 
woodwinds. Both themes are developed and lead to a variation for solo 
violin. Further development follows, the trombones at length again 
announcing their theme, and the coda which follows to close the Fandango 
is derived from the opening Alborado. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talkiné Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Eighth Popular Concert 


Sunday, March 2, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


Soloist: ANTHONY LINDEN, Flutist 





— 


SoIWMaIGatyi VAG lest te rss 2 ee ae le se ett Richard Strauss 


De Syim POMmie Concerta McC: cies... a ee er ete ee ee Haydn 
Solo Violin, Mishel Piastro Solo Cello, Michel Penha 
Solo Oboe, Caesar Addimando Solo Bassoon, Ernest Kubitschek 


Sy Healtana: Capitcena.c15.2etee eee re ah a ea Tschaikowsky 


Ae @ oncertOuOn bl uteranGs@rehnest tas een a ee Mozart 
ANTHONY LINDEN 


I 


22(2,) -Mousimiging *Zephiyis: ster hee oc ae en Jensen 
(b) ihe Bee. 42. se Bc eo eae ih, ee Schubert 


Waltz, “Dales from the Vienna: VW oods' 2... 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MartTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. Pau I. Facan, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. S. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WWDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


R. I. Bentley Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 

Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F. R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain F. J. Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
Miss Agnes Clark J. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
William H. Crocker Walter S. Martin R. M. Tobin 

E. R. Dimond Clay Miller W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann John A. McGregor Eli H. Wiel 

John S. Drum Mrs. M. S. Koshland, ex-officio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


JoHN A. McGrecor, Chairman 
Robert I. Bentley George T. Cameron Selah Chamberlain 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mortimer Fleishhacker Walter S. Martin 
W. C. Van Antwerp 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. M. S. KoSHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. C. Porter, Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Fifth Floor, 244 Kearny Street 
Telephone GA rfield 2819 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


| The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 
Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Che San Francisca Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


SEVENTH POPULAR CONCERT 
889th Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, February 16, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


A PROGRAMME OF LIGHT MUSIC 


PoOvercte va Cae Darbemot oeville sts et ae ten eee eee Rossini 
Tee) s ish dhe trom Giounty Detiy | 2 ete ane Grainger 
(b) Molly on the Shore 
De VELLULe = Dem MCI Ul Gxalalleae .cet ar ue we ae ane een ce Suppe 
4. (a) Humoresque i enbhncnnhs ot mel Ror paad acy tes VA, Dvorak 
(b) Slavonic Dance, No. 3 § 
Intermission 
Die: Waptice  V Ietiois. econ Sree oleae temas Meee eee Le) 2 cee Kreisler 
6. Overture, “Light Casas he RAT 9 - Je, (ly Mraeeatteh aah etrey ooh. Suppeé 
(err erpet uit MOpiNer usec recente earns Tee ee Johann Strauss 
One Waltz... Wines Woman andioone <0 sues 6c Johann Strauss 


_— 


*This number has been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz. For other record- 
ings see Page 506. 
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OVERTURE TO “THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” . - Rossini 

Gioacchino Antonio Rossini, the “father of the Italian opera,” 
was born, February 29, 1792, of very humble parents. His father 
was a trumpeter and his mother, a baker’s daughter, sang in the 
theatres in which her husband played. With all their financial difh- 
culties, their life was a pleasant one, and the elder Rossini was cele- 
brated for his irrepressible humor and ready wit. Little Gioacchino 
received his first musical lessons on the harpsichord, and remarkable 
lessons they must have been. His teacher, Prinetti by name, insisted 
upon playing the scale with two fingers only, and had a strange habit 
of falling asleep standing up in the middle of his lessons! In 1807, 
at the age of fifteen, Rossini entered the Conservatory at Bologna. 
Here he studied counterpoint and composition and also became quite 
a virtuoso on the ‘cello. In 1810, he produced his first opera, the 


forerunner of a veritable avalanche of operas which was to follow, 


em HN ef fm fff] ff Hh NH NE HE NE HN HH Ht m1 em FC e111 cee mm 4 ommend 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


FOURTH CONCERT—FOURTH SEASON 
Friday, February 28, 4:00 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Tickets, 65c, $1, $1.25, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


———<—<$ 


The second season of Young People’s Concerts in Oakland, consisting of 
three concerts, will be given at the Dufwin Theatre, Seventeenth Street and 
Telegraph Avenue, beginning Wednesday afternoon, March 12. 


— 


Management, Avice Mercatr, Hotel Mark Hopkins 
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for Rossini produced no less than fifty-three complete operas between 
1810 and 1829; between the ages of 18 and 37! “The Barber of 
Seville” is nearly the only one of these which appears on the operatic 
stage today, but the immense influence of Rossini on subsequent 


operatic writers cannot be over-estimated. 


Rossini created without the slightest effort and at a remarkable 
speed. He was habitually in a hurry, and consequently, as might be 
expected, was extremely careless in his writing. His extraordinary 
memory explains the fact that in many instances he has, uncon- 
sciously enough, borrowed outright from the works of other com- 
posers. He always wrote with an eye for the public, but even his 
weakest operas are stronger than any of his contemporaries’. 


Rossini inherited his father’s quick wit and was far from above 
playing a joke on his audiences. In one of his earlier operas, “I due 
Bruschini,’ Rossini introduced all kinds of tricks. In the overture, 
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the second violins marked each bar by a tap of the bow on their 
lamp shades! The bass was made to sing at the extreme top of his 
register all the time and the soprano at the bottom of hers. This 
elicited great roars of laughter from those who had been let in on 
the secret of what was to happen, but those who had bought, their 
tickets in good faith were equally loud in their hisses and protests. 


Rossini only laughed at the success of his joke! 


Besides the “Barber” (which it is said was written in thirteen 
days), Rossini’s more familiar works include “La Gazza Ladra,” 
‘‘Semiramide,” ““Tancredi,” “Othello,” and “William Tell.” This 
last opera was completed after a serious study of Beethoven and 
German music, and, in most respects, outweighs all his earlier works. 
In it are revealed a deep reflection and a dramatic sincerity entirely 
new to Rossini. It is a masterful combination of German sincerity, 


French “esprit,” and Italian grace. 


After the production of “William Tell,” Rossini, for reasons 
still unknown, suddenly decided to give up operatic composition 
altogether. “Stabat Mater’ was completed and marks the end of 
Rossini’s fruitful period of creation. Several reasons have been 
advanced for his mysterious decision to give up the opera; some say 


that he was jealous of Meyerbeer’s growing success; others attribute 


HAZEL DREIS 
FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


Hazel Dreis, who makes hand-bound books, has 
moved from 1367 Post Street to a much larger studio 
at 2323 Franklin Street, near Broadway. The tele- 
phone number remains the same — OR dway 7231. 
You are invited to visit the new studio and inspect 
the work. 
















it to his opposition to the mutilation of what he himself regarded as 
his greatest work—“William Tell”—(it was seldom given in its 
complete form, but always was shortened by the omission of whole 
scenes); while others aver that he was afraid that he might be unable 
to duplicate the success of “Tell” and would thus detract from his 
reputation. To add to all this, it must be remembered that Rossini 
was by nature pleasure-loving, and it is quite probable that, having 
amassed a substantial fortune, he was unwilling to submit to the 
strain that had accompanied “William Tell.” (This work cost him 
six months; during this time he could have produced six operas of 
the calibre of his earlier works!) At any rate, he spent his last forty 
years amid the congenial afterglow of his reputation, and, surrounded 
always by an admiring circle of friends, his last years passed happily 
until the end, November 13, 1868. 


The story of the “Barber” is well known to all. “Count Alma- 
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viva” loves “Rosina,” the ward of “Dr. Bartolo,” an old bachelor, 
who secretly is planning to marry her himself. “Figaro,” the village 
barber, arranges a meeting between Almaviva and Rosina, by dis- 
suising the Count as a dragoon, thus gaining him admittance into 
Bartolo’s house. His guise is discovered and he is forcibly ejected. 
Not discouraged, the Count next gains admittance by pretending to 
be the substitute of “Don Basilio,’ Rosina’s music teacher, who, 
he explains, is ill; but the unexpected appearance of the real Don 
Basilio results in his again being arrested, not, however, before he 
has arranged with Rosina for an elopement. Bartolo arouses Rosina’s 
jealousy by telling her that Almaviva loves another, and, in a fit of 
anger, she believes him and promises to marry him, but, when Alma- 
viva arrives to carry her off, he convinces her of his true love, and 
the two are married just as Bartolo arrives with officers to arrest the 
Count. 


The Overture originally belonged to “Aureliano in Palmira,” 
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first produced in 1814, and also did duty for “Elisabetta regina 
d'Inghilterra,” 1815. It is in a sprightly, carefree style, typically 
“Rossinian.”” Nothing could reveal the true Rossini better than this 
piece as it chatters and prattles along, now laughing and mocking at 
some audacious caprice of its own, and now revealing a tender 
lyrical charm which was so characteristic of the lovable Italian 
genius, who was so unassuming of his talents that it is said that 
friends of his were once forced to lock him in his room without food 
or drink until he would finish an opera he had promised, so intent was 


he upon enjoying life at his own leisure! 


Irish TUNE FROM County Derry, 
“MOLLY ON THE SHORE” - . . - Grainger 


Percy Grainger was born at Brighton, Melbourne, Australia, in 


1883, his father being a celebrated architect and civil engineer. His 
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mother, herself a musician, guided him in piano playing in his early 
years. He gave concerts at the age of ten in his native country. 
After studying at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, he went to London, 
where, entirely dependent upon his own efforts, he began his career 
as a virtuoso pianist. Fortunately for him, his extraordinary success 
as a virtuoso was greatly stimulated by the helping hand of Edward 
Grieg. He made a successful Continental tour, and at the age of 
twenty-nine, brought out his compositions before the London musical 
world, which were instantly acclaimed by the public and press with 
rapturous enthusiasm such as has never before befallen a British 
composer. The same success has followed him into America. Per- 


haps his best known composition for the piano is his “Country 
Gardens.” 


It is needless to give an explanatory note on Grainger’s two 
“British Folk-Music Settings” played today, as each of the two 
numbers is self-explanatory, and the quaint melodies are easily fol- 
lowed and thoroughly enjoyed by all music lovers. 


The following paragraph is from Volume III of that comprehen- 
sive fourteen-volume musical library, “The Art of Music,” of which 
Daniel Gregory Mason is Editor-in-Chief, and Edward Burlingame 
Hill and Ernest Newman are the Department Editors: 


“Percy Grainger (b. 1883)—pianist, composer, arranger, friend 
of Grieg, etc—comes from Australia; and if that country had not 
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produced him, the concert-agents of the world would have had to 
invent him. His playing is wonderful. He never writes a dull note, 
and he ranges from the Faroe Islands to the Antipodes. He crosses 
no sea but as a conqueror. Folk-song is his battleship and quaint 
diatonic harmony his submarine. ‘Molly on the Shore,’ ‘Father and 
Daughter,’ “Mock Morris,’ “Handel in the Strand,’ and ‘I’m Seven- 
teen Come Sunday’ all attest the ‘certain liveliness’ of his very happy 


gifts. He has been applauded by thousands and sketched by Sar- 
gent. What he will do next, nobody knows—but it is sure to be 


successful.” 


Mr. Grainger has an interesting peculiarity regarding the use of 
English in all his expression and tempo markings. For instance, he 
always refers to the strings as “first fiddles, second fiddles, middle 
fiddles, and bass fiddles,” instead of first violins, second violins, violas 


and ‘cellos. He also refers to the xylophone as a ‘“thammer-wood”! 
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AtFrep Hertz, Conductor 
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organizations under the direction of Alfred Hertz and Artur Rodzinski, marks 
the Standard Symphony Hour as one of the truly great features in American 
radio broadcasting. 
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Pacific Coast Network of The National Broadcasting Company. 
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And instead of using the Italian expressions “forte,” “dimenuendo,” 
“crescendo,” etc., he uses the English equivalents, such as “loud,” 


“diminishing,” “louder,” etc. 


OVERTURE, “THE BEAUTIFUL GALATEA”’ . - von Suppe 


Franz von Suppé, whose full name is given as “Francesco 
Ezechiele Ermenegildo Cavaliere Suppé-Denelli,” was born at 
Spalato, April 18, 1820. His family was of Belgian descent, but had 


lived for many years in Cremona. Franz early developed a decided 
taste for music. At eleven he played the flute and at fifteen he wrote 
his first major composition, a mass, which was produced at the 
Francescan church at Zara. His father, however, had other plans, 
and placed his son in the University at Padua, where he took up 
the study of philosophy. Upon the death of his father, Franz and 
his mother settled in Vienna, where he studied at the Conservatory 
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Ninth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, February 21, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, February 23, 2:45 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloist: KATHLEEN PARLOW, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
[er OWertiipey <a ioniolaninis + a. seen te ts nial i Beethoven 
2 Oyinpnony invBmninor. Wntinished Mes sn seers: Schubert | 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto | 
Sm NONCOyig ial EAT eHSPe CE ay ce) oh et eee ge Richard Strauss 
4 Violin, Goncerto,. Drmajore< An aeeca pe T schaikowsky 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 





ee 
Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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and obtained an unpaid position as a theatre director there. This 
was soon followed by other more important and more profitable 
engagements. In 1847, he brought out a piece — “The Country 
Girl”—which met with wild success. His fame spread rapidly with 
subsequent compositions, and from then on a veritable stream otf 
music flowed from his never-faltering pen. It is estimated that at 
the time of his death in Vienna, 1895, he had produced approxt 
mately two hundred and eleven stage pieces, including thirty-one 
operettas! He was one of the most popular German operetta com- 
posers that ever lived. From him sprang the whole Viennese operetta 
progeny of Johann Strauss, and to his credit also goes the teaching 
of our own American opera writer, Reginald de Koven, famous for 


his ““Robin Hood.” 


The best known compositions of Suppé at this date are his 
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operatic and concert overtures. The “Poet and Peasant” Overture 
especially is enormously popular and its melodies are hummed in 
almost every country in the world. Most of Suppé’s compositions 
are in the light, catchy style of Offenbach, but besides his operettas, 
he should also be credited with some more serious works, including 
a symphony, a mass, a requiem, and several string quartets. His most 
Important operas were probably ‘“‘Pique Dame” and “Bocaccio.” 
The “Beautiful Galatea” Overture played this afternoon is one of 


Suppe’s lighter compositions, of which he wrote so many. 


*““HUMORESQUE” . - . . . . - - Dvorak 


This popular composition was originally written for piano by 
Anton Dvorak, the Bohemian composer, and has been arranged for 


orchestra by Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
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for many years. Otto Meyer, the Minneapolis violinist, tells this 
story: “When I was in Prague, I said to Dvorak, “Why did you call 
your famous little work a Humoreske? No one who plays it 
humorously, as its title demands, plays it as he feels it.’ The old 
composer replied, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘My boy, that is where 


the joke comes in!’ ” 


This delicious little master-stroke has been transcribed and re- 
arranged for violin by Fritz Kreisler, and in this form has won world: 
wide renown; it is a melody that forces its way into one’s very heart 
through sheer, unadulterated piquance and irresistible charm, graced 
with a touch of shy wistfulness and demureness. Who shall gainsay 
that this little piece is as truly a masterpiece of masterpieces, in its 
own unassuming way, as Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, for instance, 


or Bach’s “Great Magnificat” in D? It is probable that its influence 
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in elevating and inspiring the thoughts of the human race as a whole 
has been truly as dynamic and truly as monumental as that of these 


two immortal works of two immortal masters. 


SLAVONIC Dance, No.3 - - - . . - Dvorak 


It was with his Slavonic dances that Dvorak won his first fame. 
In 1875, he was awarded a yearly pension of two hundred and fifty 
dollars from the Austro-Hungarian government. As it so happened, 
Johannes Brahms was at the time the person whose duty it was 
to examine the compositions of the pension-holders. In this way, 
Brahms discovered the first set of Slavonic dances, and, recognizing 
the ability of the composer, used his influence and persuaded the 


struggling Dvorak to send them to Simrock, the publishing house, 
for publication. This was done and the dances created a sensation. 
Overnight the obscure, poverty-stricken Bohemian composer found 
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himself the center of Viennese musical interest. The huge success 
of these piano arrangements of his dances moved Dvorak to arrange 
them for orchestra. This time the triumph was complete, and today 
the Slavonic Dances are favorites on every program. The one per- 


formed this afternoon is drawn from the first book, Opus 46. 


OverTURE, “LIGHT CAVALRY” - . . . . Suppe 


The “Light Cavalry” Overture, with the one exception of the 
universally known ‘Poet and Peasant,” is undoubtedly the most 
popular of Suppé’s overtures. It 1s purely a concert overture and its 
suggestive title is all that can be referred to regarding any program: 


matic significance of the piece. 


It opens with a familiar trumpet call in the key of which it is 


answered by heavy chords from the full orchestra. Basses continue 
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New special exercises for the development and restoration of upper, 
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Studied with Xaver Scharwenka Studied with Jacques van Lier, 
Anton Hekking and Pablo Casals 


Mary Pasmore, Violin 


Studied with Barmas, Henri Marteau and Emile Sauret. 
First teacher of Beverly Blake, who will be presented in 
New York by Louis Persinger in the near future. Per- 
singer wrote Miss Pasmore: “I want to thank you for the 
splendid work you did with Beverly Blake. It is only once 
in a great while that one runs across anyone who has been 
so beautifully handled in that important early stage.” 
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the fundamental note of the chord until the opening trumpet figure 
is echoed by the French horn and in the minor. Again the orchestra 
answers and again the basses continue their suspension. Fragmentary 
reiterations of the trumpet motive in the woodwinds precipitate 
screaming chords from the full orchestra until at length the motive 
emerges and is pealed forth in its complete form by trombones, for- 
tissimo. ‘The diminuendo which follows leads directly into the first 
change of tempo, from 4/4 to 2/2, and violins give out a spirited 
figure, enlivened by occasional syncopation, over a rhythmic tremolo 
under-accompaniment. The second change of tempo to 6/8 brings | 
forth a familiar melody suggestive of the trotting of horses, and this : 
is given spirited development by the full orchestra. Another diminu- 
endo gives way to a clarinet cadenza and an expressive melody | 
tollows for ’cellos in the upper register and violins, “Sul G” (on the 
G string), with solemn chords from the woodwinds and horns. The 
lively 6/8 figure now returns and at length leads to a fortissimo 








ARTHUR STORCH 


Mr. Storch has been with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra for 
thirteen years. Prior to this time was with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra for one year and with Sousa’s Band for ten years. ) 

He was one of the lucky ones that made the world tour with Sousa, 
which penetrated even into some of the dark parts of Africa. 

Mr. Storch has been voted the best looking man of the San Francisco 
Symphony and he feels that the poll was a fair one. 
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exposition of the original trumpet motive intoned by the trombones, 
and thus to a brilliant conclusion. 


“PeRPETUUM MosiLe” (“PERPETUAL Motion”) - Johann Strauss 


Here we glimpse Johann Strauss Junior in a somewhat different 
mood than in the waltz which is to follow. Of this little work noth- 
ing can be said other than that it is a “musical joke” and the audience 


is hereby warned to be on the lookout for a surprise. 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS - : = : < ‘ ‘ Kreisler 


The “Caprice Viennois” (Cradle Song), by Fritz Kreisler, the 
eminent violinist, is one of his best known violin compositions, pos- 
sessing the touch of sadness and graceful rhythm characteristic of 
his other Viennese compositions. Although originally a violin solo, 
the composer himself has arranged it for piano solo. The beautiful 
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Formerly principal cellist with New York Symphony Orchestra 
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orchestration played this afternoon was arranged by Alfred Hertz. 


Wattz, “Wine, WomAN, AND SONG” - - Johann Strauss 


Perhaps no other name has been so conspicuous in the annals of 
music as that of Strauss. Johann Strauss Senior, the “Father of the 
Waltz”; his son, Johann Strauss Junior, the “Waltz King”; Franz 
Strauss, the celebrated horn virtuoso; Johann Junior’s two brothers, 
Eduard and Joseph, both prolific composers; and last, but far from 
least, Richard Strauss, probably the greatest of our modern German 
or Austrian composers since Wagner—all these composers and musi- 
cians have united in spreading the fame of their family name through 
all the nations of the world. It is to Johann Strauss Junior, the 
“Waltz King,” that we owe the delightful waltz which is being 
played this afternoon. Johann Strauss might be denied a place in 
many a serious history, but let us not forget that when we mention 
the name of Strauss, a very large percentage of the public still thinks 
of him instead of Richard Strauss! 


The “Waltz King” was born in Vienna, October 25, 1825. His 
father, Johann Strauss, Senior, not liking the idea of professional 
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rivalry existing in the family, forbade his sons to study music and 
intended them all for business careers, but his wife secretly arranged 
for private lessons for Johann on the violin and in composition while 
he continued his duties as a clerk in a savings bank. When he was 
nineteen, young Johann threw off his paternal control and appeared 
as the conductor of a restaurant orchestra. His success at this post 
decided his future career, and upon the death of his father, he incor- 
porated his own and his father’s orchestra into one large organization 
and made a concert tour of Austria and Germany, conducting his 
own compositions. In 1855, he was engaged for ten years to conduct 
a series of summer concerts at Petrograd; in 1862, he became mar- 
ried, and the next year was made conductor of the court balls, which 
position he finally resigned in 1870 in favor of his brother, Eduard, 
and from then on he turned his attention to operettas and in this field 
he rivaled von Suppé and Lecocq. 


Strauss wrote approximately 500 pieces of dance music. Of the 
152 waltzes, “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” “Roses of the South,” 
“Vienna Blood,” “Tales from the Vienna Woods,” “Morning 


” “Wine, Woman, and Song,” and ““Artist’s Life” are prob- 
ably the favorites. The first especially is the second national anthem 


of Austria and is one of the most popular as well as one of the most 


Journal, 


beautiful waltzes ever written. Even the pages of his operettas, of 
which “Die Fledermaus” (“The Bat”), “The Gypsy Baron,” and 
‘The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” are the best known, fairly teem 


KARL E. RISSLAND 


Solo Trumpet, San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Formerly Solo Trumpet Minneapolis Symphony and 
New York Symphony. 


TRUMPET INSTRUCTION 


Two of Mr. Rissland’s pupils, James Stamp and Harold Wagner, are now first 
trumpet and second trumpet, respectively, of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
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with lilting waltz rhythms and further reveal Strauss as the universal, 
inimitable, one-and-only ‘Waltz King.” 


Wagner once said: “One of Strauss’s waltzes as far surpasses in 
charm, finish, and real musical worth hundreds of the artificial com- 
positions of his contemporaries, as the tower of St. Stephen’s sur- 
passes the advertising columns of the Paris boulevards.” Brahms, 
also, was a great admirer of Strauss, and more than once took occa- 
sion to express his esteem. On Mme. Strauss’s fan, Brahms wrote 
the opening bars of ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube,” and under it, 
“Leider nicht von Brahms” (‘‘Alas, not by Brahms”). That he him- 
self could not write waltzes of the same mad, irresistible swing was 
a source of conscious and continual regret to the German master. 


To disturb the sheer melodic continuity of this afternoon’s 
Strauss waltz with an attempt at an analytical plan would be to 
encumber it unnecessarily and disastrously. It is a Strauss waltz— 


let this be sufficient comment and enjoy it as a creation of the “Waltz 
King”! 
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Beethoven...-:.......-.-. Overture, “‘Leonore’’ No. 3 
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Joh hed fc) eee Rae eae 


Wiassenetee ea Overture, ““Phedre’’ 

Wiassenetie- tee. cee: Ballet Music from ‘‘Le Cid” 

Mendelssohn........-.-.. Selections from ‘““A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ 
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Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 
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WY ene ie a ne Good Friday Spell from ‘‘Parsifal” 

Weber st ae Overture to ‘Der Freischutz”’ 
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[eC werturese new Nussiane@bacter, 2. ae ween. Rimsk y-Korsakow 


Dae@oncertonor biano, iN Os dQ pus: 20s weet Serge Prokofieff 
I. Andante—Allegro 
Il. Theme—Andantino 


Variation I. Listesso tempo 
Variation II. Allegro 
Variation III. Allegro moderato 
Variation IV. Andante meditativo 
Variation V. Allegro giusto 
Theme. Listesso tempo. 

III. Allegro ma non troppo 


(First time in San Francisco) 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


[NT BR Ne SS. ON 


Bee Ovmmohony INO: Aeetie Ml ere cece tebe mentees snc Glazounow 
Andante—Allegro moderato 
Scherzo—Allegro vivace 
Andante —Allegro 


Ameomites ne Love of Wnree Qrances Gtrsres Yan cueas Serge Prokofeff 
The Ridicules 
The Prince and the Princess 


March 


(First time at these concerts) 


CONDUCTED BY THE COMPOSER 


The Piano is the Steinway 


Serge Prokofieff, born April 24, 1891 at Sontsovka, gained his first musical instruction 
from his mother, later studying under Gliere and Taneiew. At the age of five and a half he 
began to compose, his early aspirations being in the direction of music for the stage. Of these 
early essays, one entitled “The Giant” was composed at the age of seven; another, “The De- 


serted Islands,’ was written when he was nine years of age, and a third, “The Feast,” at 
twelve. The first two operas were not orchestrated, but the third was. In 1903 he was sent to 
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the Petrograd Conservatory where he became a pupil of Mme. Essipoff in piano playing, of 
Liadow and Rimsky-Korsakow in composition, and of Tcherepnin in conducting. 


He graduated with the highest honors, having won the Rubinstein Prize. During his 
Conservatory years Prokofieff was most industrious in composition, producing about 100 
works, including a symphony in E minor, six sonatas for piano, two violin sonatas and ninety 
pieces for piano. Shortly after leaving the Conservatory, Prokofieff went to London, where 
he became acquainted with Serge Diaghileff, for whom he composed a ballet. However, 
Diaghileff did not approve of the subject of the piece and it was converted into the “Suite 
Scythe.” Following the second revolution in Russia and the discontinuance of practically 
all concerts, Prokofieff decided to come to America, and by way of Siberia, Japan, Honolulu 
and San Francisco, he arrived in New York in August of 1918. Going to London and Paris 
in 1920 he again met Diaghileff, who produced his ballet ““Chout,” with the composer con- 
ducting. Prokofieff returned to America for the first performance of his opera “The Love of 
Three Oranges” in Chicago, December 31, 1921, and in New York two months later. After 
several years of composing and concertizing in Europe he again visited America for a concert 
tour, followed by a tour of Italy. Since then Prokofeff has been living in Paris. 


The Concerto No. 3, in C major, was completed in October, 1921 and first performed 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, December 16, 1921 with the composer at the piano. 
As this type of music does not lend itself to a “program,” the tempi markings of the three 
movements will serve as sufficient insight into its character. 


“The Love of the Three Oranges” was based on a fairy play of the same name by Carlo 
Gozzi, and is concerned with a Prince who is condemned by a sorceress to be obsessed with 
love for three oranges which are occupied by three princesses who have been imprisoned by 
the sorceress. After many adventures he discovers. the three oranges in a desert, and as the 
Princesses must be released at the water's edge, the opening of the first two oranges by the 
Prince's attendants results in the two princesses expiring of thirst. The third orange is opened 
by the Prince himself who immediately falls in love with the Princess, and she is only saved 
from expiring by the intervention of onlookers who watch the performance from either side 
of the stage. These spectators on the stage supply a good deal of the fun and satire of the 
opera. and include characters designated by the author as The Tragics, The Comics, The 
Ridicules, and The Empty-Heads. 


The titles of the three movements indicate. their character, The Ridicules leaning toward 
the grotesque, The Prince and the Princess being a delicate love song, and the March a 
pompous closing. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

~ Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 

all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 

keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz, and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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SCREEN GRID RADIO 


CA Value that will make sales history 
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Use Our Convenient 
‘Payment ‘Plan to 
purchase this fine radio. 


The unusual quality and the tre- 
mendous reduction in price make 
this the greatest radio opportunity 
ever oftered by The White House 

Eveready is built for a lifetime of 
musical enjoyment...it tells the 
truth. Hear it at your earliest 
Opportunity. 3 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Eighth Popular Concert 


Sunday, March 2, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


Soloist: ANTHONY LINDEN, Flutist 


j, MI eases Ms eel ee eo By ee Se ES Richard Strauss 


2. Symphonie Concertante -..-...-.------------c----eec-ecenenecneeeeenetsccetees Haydn 
Solo Violin, Mishel Piastro Solo Cello, Michel Penha 
Solo Oboe, Caesar Addimando Solo Bassoon, Ernest Kubitschek 


ep keelievew Cavoye (ee tes he ey eet ese ee Tschaikowsky 





A. Concerto. tor Elute and: Orchestras ea a eee Mozart 
ANTHONY LINDEN 


Bee ive Waltzes: earn ee ee ee Ce Shes oh ates ae 28 ee Brahms 


6. (a) Murmuring Zephyrs -.....-..---------------cs--eeceeeeee creer Jensen 
(bY ‘The Bee: ..5.8h eee ee eee te Schubert 


_ Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Woods”...............--- 
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NINTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
891st and 892d Concerts 
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Soloist: KATHLEEN PARLOW, Violinist 
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OVERTURE, “CORIOLANUS” - - . - - Beethoven 


Coriolanus is a familiar figure to students of literature and of 
Roman history. The legend goes that Coriolanus, one-time war idol 
of Rome, because of his haughty defiance and scorn of the plebeians 
has been banished from that State. Wowing a merciless revenge 
upon his banishers, Coriolanus takes refuge in the camps of the 
Volscians—Rome’s most hated and most powerful enemies. Realiz- 
ing his opportunity, Coriolanus gathers together a huge army of 
these people and leads them in a mighty assault upon his native city. 
His progress is victorious, and°Coriolanus soon finds himself and 
his exultant followers before the very gates of Rome. Inside, the 
panic-stricken people hold a hasty council and numerous delegations 
are sent out to try to appease the wrath of their banished country- 
man, but this only serves to fan the glowing, smoldering flame of 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


FOURTH CONCERT—FOURTH SEASON 
Friday, February 28, 4:00 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Tickets, 65c, $1, $1.25, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


I. Demonstration of English Horn and Contra-Bassoon by 
Messrs. Leslie Schivo and Richard Kolb. 


II. Symphony No. 7 (Fourth Movement)......-..--.----------------------- Beethoven 
III. The Young Prince and the Young Princess from 
PO CHENEL AAC Gy am i-naatne Semen eee ec eces see enenmenre a Rimsk y-Korsakow 
IV. Beauty and the Beast, from the “Mother Goose Suite,” 
With @OntrasHascOOl OCs ses senate ete se aes eee nce aera ee Ravel 
V. In the Village, from the “Caucasian Sketches,” 
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VI. Slumber Song (sung by the Audience with Orchestra)............ Schubert 
W7 Tw Sibi MS eka i wc a a ee a we sees a Schubert 
Shepherd’s Hey ..-......--.-------s-ceesesecseeceeceeeceeeceesceeensnnescetecesnennes Grainger 


VIII. Hungarian March. «..........--..-.0:-cce-cceeceecneeceneceesceseeneccesecescseneensenneanns Berlioz 





The second season of Young People’s Concerts in Oakland, consisting of 
three concerts, will be given at the Dufwin Theatre, Seventeenth Street and 
Telegraph Avenue, beginning Wednesday afternoon, March 12. 


Management, Avice Metcatr, Hotel Mark Hopkins 
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Coriolanus’s bitter hatred into a seething torrent of rage, and he 
prepares to lead his vast host at once onto the helpless city and to 
sack, burn, ruin, and annihilate it once and for all. As a last resort, 
the Romans send out the venerable old mother of Coriolanus and 
his own wife and their two children. The humble, tearful pleading | 
of these two proves to be the only force which can penetrate the | 
stern determination of his vengeful heart, and his vows slowly 
crumble and give away entirely before the entreaties of his wife and 
mother. He leads the Volscians back to their own territory and 
Rome is saved. Versions differ as to Coriolanus’s fate; he died an 4 
exile from the Volscians, or was killed by them as a traitor, or took 
his own life, as one chooses, but the significance of the story is in- 
evitable—Coriolanus achieved a greater triumph than those of the | 
sword; he conquered, not Rome, but the warring passions of his ; 
own soul. This is the fine, dramatic figure from which Beethoven 
has received his inspiration. 


Wagner was greatly impressed with this overture, and wrote 
quite a lengthy treatise on it to make clear the way for those who 
are about to share “the same sublime enjoyment as I myself have / 
reaped.” Wagner evidently had Shakespeare’s Coriolanus in his | 
mind when he wrote his programme instead of Collin’s, but this | 
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detracts nothing from the significance of it, since both dramas are 
almost the same and Coriolanus is confronted with the same prob- 
lems in both texts. Here is Wagner’s reproduction of the hero 
whom he begs us all to visualize for ourselves in order to better 
appreciate Beethoven’s creation: | 
“Coriolanus, the man of force untamable, unfitted for hypo- 
crite’s humility, banished therefore from his father city and, with 
its foes for allies, combating that city to extermination; Coriolanus, 
moved by mother, wife, and child, at last abandoning vengeance, 
and condemned to death by his confederates for this treason wrought 
against them — this Coriolanus I may presuppose known to most 
men. /\nd he goes on to describe for us the scene which he sees 
in the content of the overture, and which has become the accepted 
interpretation of its significance—the scene on the battlefield be- 
tween the hero, his mother, and his wife, and which, in the Shake- 
spearean version terminates in Coriolanus’s death: “From all this 
great political canvas, . . . whose setting forth, however allowable 
to the Poet, was quite forbidden to the Musician—since he can 
express moods, feelings, passions and their opposites, but no sort or 
manner of political relations—Beethoven seized for his presentment 
one unique scene, the most decisive of them all, as though to snatch 
at its very focus the true, the purely human emotional content of 
the whole wide-stretching stuff, and transmit it in the most enthrall- 
ing fashion to the likewise purely human feeling. This is the scene 
between Coriolanus, his mother, and his wife, in the enemy’s camp 
before the gates of his native city. If, without fear of any error, we 
may conceive the plastic subject of all the master’s symphonic works 
as representing scenes between man and woman, and if we may find 
the archetype of all such scenes in genuine Dance itself, whence the 
Symphony in truth derived its musical form, then we here have such 
a scene before us in utmost possible sublimity and thrillingness of 
content. The whole tone-piece might well be taken for the musical 








HAZEL DREIS 
FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


Hazel Dreis, who makes hand-bound books, has 
moved from 1367 Post Street to a much larger studio 
at 2323 Franklin Street, near Broadway. The tele- 
phone number remains the same — OR dway 7231. 
You are invited to visit the new studio and inspect 
the work. 
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accompaniment of a pantomimic show — only in the sense that, 
whereas we must imagine the subject itself as set before the eye in 
pantomime, this accompaniment makes known to us the entire lan- 
guage by ear.” | 

However, Wagner's detailed discussion is perhaps somewhat 
loquacious and overdone for the more casual listener. H. E. Krehbiel, 
in a few briefly eloquent sentences, has given us the gist of the whole 
subject-matter in this admirable summary: 

“‘Coriolanus is noble, kind, good, courageous, but vainglorious in 
his pride of ancestry, position and achievement; and he falls. The 
elements in his character to which Beethoven has given marvelously 
eloquent proclamations are his pride, which leads him to refuse to 
truckle to the plebeian tribunes; his rage, which had stomach for the 
destruction of Rome; and his tenderness, which makes him yield to 
the tears of mother and wife and brings death to him. The moods 
are two: the first is published in the stupendous “unisono’ C of the 
introduction and the angry principal subject; the second in the gentle 
and melodious second theme. The overture dies with mutterings in 
the depths, with pride unbroken.” 

The overture is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 


“AL NIEW YORK 
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~ two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings, and 
is one of Beethoven’s best. It is constructed in a single movement, 
Allegro con brio, C minor, 4/4 (ordinarily taken alla breve), upon 
two distinct themes; the first of fiery strength and nobility, indicative 
of the impetuous yet heroic character of Coriolanus; and the second 
of a more passionate import and of marvelous lyrical appeal, typity- 
ing the hero’s gentler and more tender attributes. The two themes 
are developed along a rigidly classic design, but with an intense and 
dramatic forcefulness characteristic of Beethoven. 


The overture opens with a tremendous unison C for the strings, 
terminated by a sharply attacked chord for full orchestra. This is 
repeated three times, after which the first of the two themes is given 
out vigorously by the violins and violas. It is developed briefly but 
strenuously, and the lyrical second theme is then given out. Brilliant 
passage work on both themes follows until there is a return of the 
introductory string unisons and answering chords. This leads to a 
return of the first theme in fragmentary form and eventually to a 
presentation of the second theme, alternated between the violins and 
the oboe and bassoon. Vigorous development follows and again 
there is the return of the three sustained unisons of the first intro- 
duction. *Cellos brood over the first theme, it gradually ebbs and dies 
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away, and at the last come those three soft notes which are clearly 
the last pulsations of the dying hero, Coriolanus. 


SyMPHONY No. 8, in B mINoR, ““UNFINISHED”’ - Schubert 


Franz Schubert—Master of Melody and of Modulation—belongs 
to the “Classic Romantic” period in musical history. Before him, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had come the old Classic 
School of composers, including, first of all, the Giant, Bach; and 
after him, the genial “Papa” Haydn; Georg Handel, the great 
oratorio writer; Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the Genius; and fin- 
ally, stretching into the nineteenth century, Beethoven, the Colossal. 
Schubert was the connecting link between this Classic School and 
the Romantic School, of which he was the first, and to which period 
belong the names of Felix Mendelssohn, Robert Schumann, and, 
later, those of Johannes Brahms and Richard Wagner (although it 
should be remembered that the latter was purely an operatic writer). 


If we were to subdivide the Romantic period, we should place 
Schubert and Mendelssohn in the Classic-Romantic period; Schu- 
mann in the Romantic period; and Brahms in the Modern-Romantic 
period. 

In discussing Schubert, the essential quality which immediately 
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distinguishes him is his lyricism. He is the lyricist “par excellence.” 
In point of natural genius, no other composer, with the one excep- 
tion of Mozart, has ever surpassed or even equaled him. His rich, 
warm, endlessly flowing vein of musical phrases has been unmatched 
in the entire history of music. His well of inspiration was inexhausti- 
ble. The utter spontaneity and limpid clarity of his melodies imme- 
diately recall to mind Mozart, but whereas Mozart’s phrases were 
purely musical, Schubert’s are poetic; they fit one mood and one 
only. Mozart is the poetical musician and Schubert the musical poet. 
With his unalterable artlessness and directness, we can never per- 
suade ourselves that Schubert’s melodies are the result of any delib- 
erate calculations or even of any skill; his genius can be but one 
thing—a “gift from heaven sent.” 


As, in the Greek legends, everything that the old King Midas 
touched was turned into solid gold, so everything that Schubert 
touched was turned into the purest of pure musical lyricism. His 
soul seemed fairly to overflow with the steady stream of melodic 
thoughts which attended his every impulse. He was practically the 
only one of the composers in whose life music was the sole interest 
—the sole substance of life. Even the staid old Protestant, Bach, 
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was dominated in his work by his natural religious piety, but 
Schubert worked for no other reason than for his love of the beau- 
tiful sounds which he created. Everything he ever thought of was 
in the terms of music, and it has been said (and not without justifi- 
cation) that he could set a bill of fare to music! 


It is as a song writer that Schubert’s position is especially unique. 
Here his lyricism was unhampered by form or rule. But he touched 
nothing that he did not enrich immeasurably. His two great sym- 
phonies, the C major and the B minor, his quartets, and his piano 
music all possess a beauty of conception and of formation hardly 
surpassed. 

The history of Schubert’s B minor, or “Unfinished” Symphony 
is very interesting. T'wo brothers, Anselm and Joseph Huttenbren- 
ner—the first a musician and a close friend of Beethoven; the second 
a government employee at Vienna—were very fond of Schubert and 
did all they could to try to bring about the production of his com- 
positions and thus to spread his fame and gain him recognition. In 
1820, Anselm returned to his home town, Graz, Styria, and here he 
succeeded in bringing about the election of Schubert to an honorary 
membership in a local musical society there. Schubert’s gentle heart 
was overwhelmed by this generous compliment, for during his entire 
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life he had seldom experienced other than the pangs of hunger and 
of poverty and the bitter disappointment of a great and unappreci- 
ated man. Accordingly, on October 30, 1822, he began the compo- 
sition of his B minor symphony, intending to present it to the Hut- 
tenbrenners in return for their friendly favor. But beyond the first 
two movements and nine bars of the Scherzo, Schubert never ad- 
vanced. The unfinished manuscript was sent to Anselm Hutten- 
brenner in Graz. In 1860, Joseph Huttenbrenner tried to interest 
Johann Herbeck, an influential composer and conductor of the time, 
in the symphony, but it was not until 1865 that Herbeck, passing 
through the town of Graz, paid a visit to Anselm Huttenbrenner, 
now an old man of seventy-one, and discovered the latter to be in 
possession of a number of Schubert manuscripts. Herbeck was per- 
mitted to take away the B minor symphony, which he chose, and the 
uncompleted symphony came to its first production in Vienna, 
1865—forty-three years after it was begun and thirty-seven years 
after its composer's death in that city. 


The symphony is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tympani, 
and strings. Here again is an instance where a structural or even a 
melodic analysis seems somehow wrong and out of place. Suffice it 
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Sunday, March 9, 2:45 P. M. 
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only to recall the main course of the continual flow of harmony and 
melody—in the Allegro Moderato movement, the first, veiled, mys- 
terious melody of the basses and ‘cellos, then the quivering figure in 
the violins over which the oboe and clarinet give out their clear, 
mellow phrase, the intervening orchestral crashes which lead to the 
first singing by the ‘cellos of that immortal melody which has enrap- 
tured the world ever since its first rendition; and in the Andante 
movement, the pulsing rhythmic pizzicati of the basses under wood- 
wind and horn chords, displaced eventually by a simple melody of 
indescribable beauty sung by the clarinet and oboe over a rhythmic 
and harmonic under-accompaniment of strings, and, later on, the 
sudden, vigorous, lumbering figure in the basses—all these themes 
and innumerable other counter-themes are woven together in such 
a masterful, inexplicable way that the two movements seem to merge 
into one smooth-flowing, undulating river of sound. From the first 
haunting bars of the Allegro in the basses and ‘cellos, to the last, 
softly lingering chords of the Andante, Schubert the Lyric is re 
vealed to us amid the haunting, sensuous beauty of his own heaven- 
conceived harmonies and melodies. One can never suppress that 
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strange feeling of pain which steals in with the realization that here 
is something of a beauty almost inconceivable by human hearts—it 
seems beyond the farthest depths of our greatest emotional per- 
ceptions. 


Ronpo, “Tirt EULENSPIEGEL’s MERRY PRANKS” - - Strauss 


Richard Strauss (born June 11, 1864, at Munich) is without a 
doubt the most talented and most conspicuous of the German or 
Austrian composers since Wagner. He is probably best known by 
his stx tone poems, appearing in the following chronological order: 
“Don Juan,” “Macbeth,” “Tod und Verklarung” (“Death and 
Transfiguration”), “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra,” and “Ein Heldenleben” (“A Hero’s Life’). 
His fantastic Variations for orchestra, ““Don Quixote,” is also quite 
well known. Other more or less familiar compositions include his 
“Domestic” Symphony and his one-act opera, “Salome,” from which 
is taken the well-known “Dance of the Seven Veils.” The former is 
an attempt to describe the daily life of the composer’s own family. 
It is built upon three main themes, one for the father, one for the 
mother, and one for the child, with several subsidiary themes repre- 
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senting the aunts, uncles, and other relatives. It is a far step down- 
ward from ‘“Zarathustra” or “Ein Heldenleben” and has neither 
dignity nor quality. A great composer once made the pertinent re- 
mark in connection with the Symphony that a composer should 
never intrude his personality or his domestic affairs upon the public. 

The “Till Eulenspiegel” is in a way the most popular of the 
tone poems. The music represents the riotous career of the greatest 
of all rogues, Till Eulenspiegel himself, and tells of the droll tricks 
which he played at the expense of his fellow men, and of his final 
expiation upon the gallows for his practical jokes, which became too 
brutal to be endured. Till, a legendary German character, is the 
World’s greatest Practical Joker—the Eternal Trickster of all ages. 
The following interesting and amusing analysis of Till’s career as 
conceived in Strauss’s highly imaginative tone poem has been made 
by William Katte: 

“A strong sense of German folk feeling pervades the whole 
work. The source from which the tone poet drew his inspiration is 
clearly indicated in the introductory, which to some extent stands 
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tor the ‘once upon a time’ of the story books. That what follows is 
not to be treated in the pleasant and agreeable manner of narrative 
poetry, but in a more sturdy fashion, is at once apparent by the 
characteristic bassoon figure which breaks in upon the piano of the 
strings. Of equal importance for the development of the piece is the 
horn theme immediately following. 


“He (Till) wanders through the land as a thoroughgoing ad- 
venturer. The rogue, putting on his best manners, slyly passes 
through the gate, and enters a certain city. It is market day; the 
women sit at their stalls and prattle. Hop! Eulenspiegel springs on 
his horse, gives a smack of the whip, and rides into the midst of the 
crowd. /A confused sound of broken pots and pans, and the market 


women are put to flight. In haste the rascal rides away and secures 
a Sate retreat. 


“This was his first merry prank; a second follows immediately. 
Eulenspiegel has put on the vestments of a priest and assumes a very 
unctuous mien. ‘Though posing as a preacher of morals, the rogue 
peeps out from the folds of his mantle (the Eulenspiegel motive on 
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the clarinet points to this imposture). He fears for the success of 
his scheme. A figure played by the muted violins, horns, and trum- 
pets makes it plain that he does not feel comfortable in his borrowed 
plumes. But soon he makes up his mind. Away with all scruples. 
He tears them off. 

‘Again the Eulenspiegel motive is brought forward in the pre- 
vious lively tempo, but is now subtly metamorphosed and chival- 
rously colored. Eulenspiegel has become a Don Juan, and he way- 
lays pretty women. And one has bewitched him; Eulenspiegel is in 
love. Hear him:now, glowing with love the violins, clarinets, and 
flutes sing. But in vain. His advances are received with derision, 
and he goes away in a rage. How can one treat him so slightingly? 
Is he not a splendid fellow? Vengeance on the whole human race! 
He gives vent to his rage, and strange personages suddenly draw 
near. A troop of honest, worthy Philistines. In an instant all his 
anger is forgotten. But it is still his chief joy to make fun of these 
lords and protectors of blameless decorum, and to mock them. Now 
that Eulenspiegel has had his joke, he goes away and leaves the pro- 
fessors and doctors behind in thoughtful meditation. (Fragments 
of the typical theme of the Philistines are here treated canonically. ) 


“Alas! There is a sudden jolt to his wanton humor. The drum 
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rolls a hollow roll; the jailer drags the rascally prisoner into the crim1- 
nal court. The Eulenspiegel theme replies calmly to the threatening 
chords. Eulenspiegel lies. Again the threatening tones resound; but 
he does not confess his guilt. On the contrary, he lies for the third 
time. His jig is up. Fear seizes him; the fatal moment draws near; 
he is strung up. The last struggle (flutes), and his soul takes flight. 


“After sad, tremulous pizzicati of the strings, the Epilogue be- 
gins. At first it is almost identical with the introductory measures, 
which are repeated in full; then the most essential parts of the second 
and third chief theme passages appear, and finally merge into a soft 
chord. Eulenspiegel has become a legendary character. The people 
tell their tales about him: ‘Once upon a time. . . .’ But that he 
was a merry rogue and a real devil of a fellow seems to be expressed 
by the final eight measures, full orchestra, fortissimo.” 


This work was begun by Strauss in 1894 and first produced 
November 5, 1895, at Cologne under the direction of Franz Wull- 
ner. In reply to Wullner’s request for an interpretative analysis 
whereby the meaning of the composition might be made clear to the 
audience, Strauss made this reply: “It is impossible for me to fur- 
nish a program to Eulenspiegel; were I to put into words the thoughts 
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which its several incidents suggested to me, they would seldom suf- 
fice and might even give rise to offense. Let me leave it, therefore, 
to my hearers to crack the hard nut which the rogue has prepared 
for them. By way of helping them to a better understanding, it is 
sufficient to point out the two Eulenspiegel motives (here he quoted 
them) which in the most manifold disguises, moods, and situations 
pervade the whole up to the catastrophe, when, after he has been 
condemned to death, Till is strung up on the gibbet. For the rest, 
let them guess at the musical joke which a rogue has offered them.” 


Strauss has scored his rondo for an orchestra of large dimensions. 
There are three flutes and a piccolo, three oboes, and an English 
horn, a small clarinet in D, two clarinets and a bass clarinet, three 
bassoons and a contra-bassoon, four horns (four additional horns 
may be used “ad libitum”), three trumpets (three more ‘ad libi- 
tum’’), three trombones, tuba, tympani, side drum, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, a watchman’s rattle, and strings. 
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This concerto was composed in March, 1878, at Clarens, Switz, 
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erland, in a villa overlooking Lake Geneva. Together with the con- 
certo Tschaikowsky worked on a sonata for piano, and some smaller 
compositions, but the former piece fascinated him so that the sonata 
was temporarily laid aside. The violinist Kotek, who was visiting the 
composer at Clarens, assisted him with suggestions from the violin- 
ist’s point of view, and he played it through with the composer 
before the sketches for the accompaniment were scored for orchestra. 
At the end of April the work was finished. Three years and nine 
months elapsed before the concerto was heard in public. The com- 
position had been dedicated to Leopold Auer. Professor Auer could | 
not, at that time, make up his mind to grapple with the formidable 
difficulties of the work. In 1881, Adolf Brodsky produced the 
concerto at a concert of the Philharmonic Society in Vienna, Hans 
Richter conducting the orchestra. There was only one rehearsal— 
this on the authority of Brodsky himself—the parts swarmed with 
mistakes, and the players made up their minds to accompany every- 
thing pianissimo, so that if anything went wrong (and there was 
much likelihood that everything would go wrong) the effect would 
be less observable. Richter was anxious to make cuts, but the soloist 
stood out firmly against any tampering with the score. The result 
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of the performance was indecisive. There was much applause, but 
also some hissing. But of the critical judgment no doubt remained. 
The reviewers fell upon the work with one accord, and hardly a 
voice was raised in commendation of its beauties. Tschaikowsky was 
not aware that his concerto had been performed by Brodsky—he 
had, indeed, despaired of its production by any artist. Sojourning in 
Rome in 1881, and happening into a cafe, the Russian master picked 
up a copy of the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. His eye fell upon a 
review by Hanslick of the Philharmonic concert. What he read 
there remained burnt into Tschaikowsky’s memory until the end of 
his life. Hanslick disliked Russian music in general, but he went 
out of his way to discover epithets to express his aversion to this 
particular work of Tschaikowsky. “The violin is no longer played,” 


wrote Hanslick; “it is yanked about, it is torn asunder, beaten black 
and blue. I do not know whether it is possible for anyone to conquer 
these harassing difficulties, but I do know that Mr. Brodsky martyr- 
ized his hearers as well as himself.” There was more in this strain, 
and Hanslick wound up by declaring that just as there are pictures 
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which “stink in the eye,” so Tschaikowsky’s concerto “brings to us 
for the first time the horrid idea that there may be music that stinks 
in the ear.” 

The first movement begins with an introduction for the orchestra, 
after which the first subject is introduced by the solo violin. The 
second theme, entering in A major, likewise appears in the solo 
instrument. After extended development there is a long cadenza for 
the violin, followed by the recapitulation and a brilliant coda. 


The second movement is a canzonetta, the first theme appearing 
in the violin after twelve measures of introduction by the woodwind. 
The second theme enters in the solo part, the key changing to E flat 
major. After development, based chiefly on the first theme, the 
material of the introductory measures returns to lead without pause 
into the finale. 


The third movement is a rondo based on two distinctively Rus- 
sian themes. The principal one is a trepak, or characteristic Russian 
dance, announced by the solo instrument, after an orchestral prelude 
and a cadenza for the violin. The second theme, in A major, makes 
its first appearance in the solo instrument. The development is elab- 
orate, and in the wild coda the trepak bcomes a delirious orgy. 
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Overture, “NMelusinas’.2ne nad ee ee ah ee ee, Mendelssohn 


The legend of Melusina is of Celtic origin, but variations of it are 
common in the folk-lore of the Spanish, German, Dutch, and Bohemians. 
The story goes that Melusina, a beautiful maiden, has been cursed by her 
mother so that it is her unhappy fate to be transformed into a mermaid—or 
serpent—every Saturday night. One day the Count Raymond of Lusignan, 
lost from his hunting party, comes upon Melusina wandering about in the 
forest. He immediately falls in love with her and they are married, but 
on the condition that she shall be allowed to remain in seclusion once a week, 
on Saturday evening. Time passes. The children of the count are all 
curiously deformed, but he remains faithful to her until one of his attendants 
excites his suspicions. He peeps at her in her bath and discovers that the 
lower half of her body is that of a serpent, whereupon, with a bitter ery of 
anguish and despair, she springs from the room, appears as a frightful 
dragon in the air, flies thrice around the castle, and disappears. It is said 
that she returns to give warning by her shrieks and wails whenever any 
of the house of Lusignan are about to die. 

On February 27, 1833, an opera, ‘‘Melusina,’’ by Konradin Kreutzer, 
was produced at the Konigsstadt Theatre in Berlin, and it was from this 
opera that Mendelssohn received the inspiration for his overture. 

A letter to his sister, Fanny, January 30, 1836, sheds some light on 
Mendelssohn’s personal reaction to the work: ‘‘Of the ‘Melusina’ many 
people here say it is my best overture; at any rate, it is the one that comes 
most from my heart; it is the one that deals most thoroughly with red 
corals, green sea monsters, and fairy palaces and deep seas. All this excites 
even my own astonishment.’’ 


The overture opens with the immediate presentation of the principal 
theme, which has been termed the Melusina theme—an undulating motive 
with a flowing arpeggio undercurrent. This theme is developed by wood- 
wind, horns, and strings, and leads into the more vigorous ‘‘ Count theme’’ 
in F minor, with the violins alternating with the flutes and oboes. This 
section is developed brilliantly by full orchestra and is in turn followed by 
the second subject proper in A flat major—the Love motive. The expressive 
melody is first sung by the first violins, strengthened later by the flutes, and 
then given to the firsts and ’cellos in octaves over a warm, waving accom- 
paniment by the second violins and violas. The Count theme is then 
resumed, worked over, and followed by a recapitulation of the opening 
figure, and a coda built mainly of this Melusina theme closes the work. 


PYMONONY INO: 4, 1H aU seus ee Ee lee ce a ee Glazounow 


Alexandre Glazounow, born at Petrograd, August 10, 1865, is one of the 
few surviving members of the famous Russian group of the late nineteenth 
century, comprising Rimsky-Korsakow, Tschaikowsky, Balakirew, Cui, 
Moussorgsky, ete. He has written eight symphonies, each one showing a 
steady progress, until with the eighth, Glazounow has earned for himself 
the title of a ‘‘contemporary classic composer.’? The Fourth Symphony 
might be considered as a halfway point in this process of evolution. 


The Fourth Symphony opens, Andante, with a passage scored for 
English horn, which is then taken up by the strings and leads leisurely 
into the principal theme, Allegro-moderato, announced by the oboe. This 
theme is worked over and followed by a scherzando passage for the clarinet, 
reminiscent of the introduction. The violins now enter with a characteristic 











melody, and the violas also present a brief figure near the close of this 
subject. From here on there is much thematic development of the above 
material and the movement is brought to a close with a coda happily 
reminiscent of the second theme. The Scherzo, Allegro vivace, opens with 
a three-measure introduction scored for bassoons (second violins pizzicato) 
and the two clarinets give out the subject, which is then developed and 
variated for the first division of the movement. The trio introduces a 
different motive for the clarinet, after which the first material is repeated 
in a modified form with touches of the trio subtly interwoven, and the 
movement ends quietly. The last two movements are incorporated into one 
the first part, Andante, which opens with a prolonged treatment of an 
expressive melody stated by the clarinet and violas, serving as an intro- 
duction to and leading through a crescendo punctuated by trumpet calls 
to the finale proper, a sturdy theme presented by a vigorous body of violins. 
A short but brilliant development of this subject is followed by the more 
eloquent second theme introduced by the oboe and later resumed by the first 
violins. The development section works out these themes in gay orchestral 
colors, and the coda, made up of material from the principal subject, winds 
up the movement with a rushing climax of brilliant orchestration. 


Overtire,““eonore”* NO.3, Opus (2..5.. Ase ee Beethoven 


The ‘‘Leonore’’ Overture No. 3 serves chronologically as the second of a 
series of four overtures which were written for Beethoven’s only contri- 
bution to the operatic stage, the opera ‘‘Fidelio.’’ The ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 2, in 
C, was written for the first performance of the opera; the ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3, 
in C, was written for a revival of the work in 1806; the ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 1, 
in C, was written for a projected performance of ‘‘Fidelio’’ at Prague in 
1807, and the ‘‘Fidelio’’ Overture, in E, was written for a final revision 
in 1814. The ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3 is by far the greatest of the four—Wagner 
himself has characterized it as ‘‘something far more than an overture— 
the tremendous drama itself.’’ It is universally known as the ‘‘King of 
Overtures’’ because of the grandeur of its sweep, its dramatic power, and 
the spiritual depths of its message. 

The introduction is in the key of C. A fortissimo is struck by full 
orchestra (with the exception of trombones). It is diminished by the wood- 
wind, then taken up pianissimo by the strings, bringing forward a sighing, 
descending scale phrase which comes to a stay on a mysterious F' sharp. 
A beautiful, swelling and diminishing modulation changes the tonality 
from € to B minor and finally to A flat major, and in this key, the opening 
measures of Florestan’s air from the second act, ‘‘In des Lebens Fruhlings- 
tagen’’ are given out by the strings and woodwind. The introduction 
then continues with a crescendo and employment of a rapid triplet figure 
in the strings, and finally evolves to a double pianissimo and a hold on 
the leading tone, B natural, for the ’cellos and double-basses. 

The main body of the Overture follows—Alegro, cut time, C major, 
double-pianissimo for the first violins and ’cellos (in the ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 2, 
this section is given to ’cellos alone)—and leads through a crescendo to a 
forte exposition of this first theme by the full orchestra. Impetuous develop- 
ment follows and the second theme is at length given out. It is of a sad, 
plaintive character and in direct contrast with the vigorous outline of the 
first theme. In the working-out section, a mournful, wailing figuration 
related to the second theme is given out by woodwind over a nervous string 
accompaniment and interrupted by outbursts from the full orchestra. 








At last, after an upward-rushing scale for the strings and woodwind, 
the trumpet call enters from off stage over a long-held B flat for strings 
and is answered by a short song of thanksgiving taken bodily from the 
opera. Again the trumpet peals and again there is the answering phrase 
from the ’cellos, first violins and flutes, with rhythmic pulsations alternat- 
ing between the double-basses and the second violins, violas, and bassoon. 
The solo flute now takes a running jump at the first theme and the principal 
matter 1s resumed with great intensity. At length there is a Presto and 
the violins fiourish a rushing scale figure for twenty measures to lead 
directly into the magnificent coda and an overwhelming conclusion. 


DIGG Fon OLCNESLE ay OPUS om aoe eee ey as ee Dohnanyt 


Ernest von Dohnanyi is one of the most promising of the modern con- 
temporary composers. His principal orchestral works include a symphony 
in F major, a symphony in D minor, the Opus 19 Suite, the E minor and 
the D flat major piano concertos, and a pantomime, ‘‘Der Schleir der 
Pierette,’’ which was produced at Dresden, 1910. 


The Opus 19 Suite, published in 1911, is one of Dohnanyi’s best known 
and most popular compositions. The Suite is in four movements, the first 
being an Andante con Variazioni (a theme with six variations), the second 
a Scherzo, the third a Romanza in F' major, and the last, a Rondo, built on 
a vigorous, rough theme announced immediately by the strings in A major. 

As a whole, this work, though built on old classical models, has been 
civen a truly modern spirit, but without that vain searching after odd and 
bizarre effects which seems to characterize all too many of our modern 
composers today. Dohnanyi must be recognized as a musician of the 
highest rank. His compositions show a strong leaning toward the classic 
forms along with a great ingenuity and originality of ideas. His treatment 
is always interesting and, for the most part, felicitous in the extreme, and 
thus do his later works justify the high praise which his earlier compositions 
elicited from the master symphonist, Johannes Brahms. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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The San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


EIGHTH POPULAR CONCERT 
895th Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, March 2, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloist: ANTHONY LINDEN, Flutist 


PROGRAMME 


. Military March 


. Symphonie Concertante 
Solo Violin, Mishel Piastro Solo Cello, Michel Penha 
Solo Oboe, Caesar Addimando Solo Bassoon, Ernest Kubitschek 


Allegro 

Andante— 

Allegro con spirito 
. Italian Caprice 


Intermission 


- Concerto for Flute and Orchestra 


ANTHONY LINDEN 


. Five Waltzes 


. (a) “Murmuring Zephyrs” 
(b) “The Bee” 
. Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Woods” 

















Marcu, Opus 57, No. 1 . . . - - - Strauss 


In this little piece, the first of two compositions designated as 
“Military” Marches, Richard Strauss has departed a trifle from his 
usual policy of surprising his listeners, as is true in all of his larger 
works for orchestra, including the six tone-poems, and has created 
a splendid little work of a lighter and more popular style than that 
of these same six rather heavy symphonic works, although the dif- 
ference between Schubert’s orchestration, for instance, of his Mili- 
tary March and Strauss’s orchestration of his is quite striking. This 
difference is due in part, of course, to the improved and enlarged 
instrumentation of our modern orchestra. The two Military Marches 


of these composers are not unlike, however, in many respects. 


In connection with this number, an amusing anecdote has been 
related reflecting upon the self-assumed ability of the former German 
Kaiser Wilhelm as a connoisseur of music and art. Strauss himself 


played the March for the Emperor, whereupon he was patted on the 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


LAST CONCERT—FOURTH SEASON 
Friday, March 14, 4:00 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Tickets, 65c, $1, $1.25, Sherman, Clay & Co. 





The second season of Young People’s Concerts in Oakland, consisting of 
three concerts, will be given at the Dufwin Theatre, Seventeenth Street and 
Telegraph Avenue, beginning Wednesday afternoon, March 12. 
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back with the remark, “I always knew that you had talent.” This 


be 66 


was some time after “Don Juan,” “Death and Transfiguration,” 


“Zarathustra,” and many others had been written! 


SYMPHONIE CONCERTANTE . . . - - Haydn 

Josef Haydn, often referred to as “the genial Papa” Haydn, 
because of his generous, good-hearted, good-natured soul, lived in 
the eighteenth century, at the same time as did the great Johann 
Sebastian Bach. These two composers, along with Mozart, who 
came a little later, created a strong foundation for all of our modern 
and even ultra-modern composers to work upon. The two, however, 
were considerably dissimilar in many ways. Bach was more or less 


of a stay-at-home, whereas Haydn was considerable of a traveler 


and journeyed to many parts of Germany and Austria from his 


Established 1852 
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native city, Vienna, and even visited England more than once. It 
was during Haydn’s first visit to London, 1791-92, that he composed 


the Concertante which is to be played this afternoon. 


In 1787, Haydn received several very flattering offers from 
W. Cramer, Gallini, and Salomon, in England, to visit that country, 
but he was always ready with an excuse. In 1790, Salomon, the 
famous musician and impresario, went to Vienna personally and at 
last succeeded in persuading Haydn to return to London with him. 
Leaving Vienna on the 15th of December, 1790, they arrived at 
London on New Year’s Day, 1791. Salomon, keen impresario that 
he was, had seen to it that their arrival was widely announced, and 
Haydn soon found himself the object of all manner of attentions. 
Noblemen, ambassadors, writers, and artists called on him; he was 
literally showered with invitations. The first of the Salomon-Haydn 
concerts was given March 11, 1791, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Haydn, as was the custom, presided at the harpsichord and Salomon 
led the orchestra. It was at a somewhat later concert, May 3, 1792, 
that the Symphonie Concertante played today was performed, the 
solo violin part being played by Salomon himself. 


5 


The title “Symphonie Concertante,” in the eighteenth century, 


HAZEL DREIS 
FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


Hazel Dreis, who makes hand-bound books, has 
moved from 1367 Post Street to a much larger studio 
at 2323 Franklin Street, near Broadway. The tele- 
phone number remains the same — OR dway 7231. 
You are invited to visit the new studio and inspect 
the work. 
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applied to a piece of music for orchestra in which there were parts 
for solo instruments, and also to compositions for several solo instru- 
ments with orchestra, as is the case in the work being performed this 


afternoon. 


“ITALIAN CAPRICE” : - . : : T'schaikowsky 


Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky is without doubt one of the most 
popular of the composers whose names appear on concert pro- 
orammes today. He is also one of the greatest masters of the orches- 


tra the world has ever seen. And he is also one of the strangest. 


A shroud of mystery hangs heavily over Tschaikowsky’s last 
years, from 1875 to 1885, when he was a teacher in Moscow. It 


was in this period of years that there occurred those mysterious 
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romantic troubles and passions which presumably had so great an 
effect upon his life and music. His frequent periods of morbid 
melancholy and gloomy pessimism, his attempts to commit suicide, 
and his fits of the wildest passion and emotion during which he would 
rush out of doors and stand in the river, or, if it was winter, sit 
motionless in the snow until he became numb with the cold—all these 
and many other strange stories must disclose, or at least apprehend 
the secret of those tragic, brooding chords and incessantly melan- 
choly harmonic progressions which often seem to literally weigh 
the listener down with an intangible, morbid depression. This 
gloomy, sometimes almost sinister element is more eminent in Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphonies than in his overtures, suites, or operas, but 
nowhere in his music can one entirely escape the melancholy char- 


acter of its conception. 


Tschaikowsky died suddenly, October 25, 1893, in Petrograd— 


officially of cholera — but intimate friends state with convincing 
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sincerity that he poisoned himself. The mysterious relationship 
between his art and some unknown incidents of his life is made 
apparent in the last chapter of Kashkin’s “Life of Tschaikowsky,” 
written in Russian: 


“T have finished my reminiscences. Of course, they might be 
supplemented by accounts of a few more events, but I shall add noth- 
ing at the present, and perhaps I never shall do so. One document 
I shall leave in a sealed packet, and if thirty years hence it still has 
interest for the world, the seal may be broken; this packet I shall 
leave in the care of Moscow University. It will contain the history 
of one episode in Tschaikowsky’s life upon which I have barely 
touched in my book.” The seal is unbroken, and we can guess of 
the nature of the secret only that it involves a tragedy of a romantic 
character. 


The reader, however, must not be misled into imagining that 
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all of Tschaikowsky’s music descends into the abyss of blackest 
despair, or even that it is all cast in a melancholic or retrospective 
vein. His music burns with the peculiar fire that burns in his own 
soul; “rapture and agony, gloom and gayety, seem in a perpetual 
struggle for expression,” and the latter quality is by no means in the 
minority. It is this element which is given expression this afternoon 


in the “Italian Caprice.” 


The “Italian Caprice was written in the period in which 
Tschaikowsky sojourned in Italy in 1880, and was first performed 
the same year in a concert at Moscow, Nicholas Rubinstein con- 
ducting. The themes are taken from collections of folk songs, or 
based upon songs which Tschaikowsky heard in the streets. It would 


seem that the first title for the work was “Italian Fantasia.” “I am 
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working on the sketch of an “Italian Fantasia’ based upon folk songs,” 
he wrote to Nadeshda von Meck, “and, thanks to the charming 
themes, some of which I have taken from collections and some of 
which I have heard in the streets, the work will be effective.” The 
orchestration was not finished when Tschaikowsky returned to 


Russia, and he completed it at Kamenka in the summer. 


The title, “Italian Caprice,” is well chosen, as one melody fol- 
lows another in a capricious manner, although there is no violence 
done to the basic principles of musical form. The Caprice opens, 
Andante un poco rubato, 6/ 8, with a trumpet fanfare—a bugle call - 
of the Italian cavalry, which the composer heard every evening while 
living in the Hotel Constanzi, next to the barracks of the Royal 
Cuirassiers. A short modulatory passage follows and then the strings 


give out an expressive melody over a subdued accompaniment of 
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triplet chords. This melody is of a very sonorous, song-like charac- 
ter, tinged with a trace of melancholy not new to Tschaikowsky’s 
music. The oboes now propose a new and more sprightly melody in 
thirds, which is given extended development. The tempo changes 
to Allegro, 4/4, and a spirited march is announced. There is a 
return of the sombre strains of the first melody and a stringendo 
passage leads into a brilliant tarantella movement of considerable 
length. The concluding Presto sets in over a prolonged organ-point 
and a final flash of the tarantella precipitates the breath-taking con- 


clusion. 


ConcERTO No. 2, IN D MAJOR, 
FOR FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA - - = Mozart 


Besides the concerto for flute played this afternoon, Mozart 


wrote another concerto and an andante for the flute and a concerto 
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Tenth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, March 7, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, March 9, 2:45 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: MICHEL PENHA, Cellist 


PROGRAMME 
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Die Cele Concertos Crajora sc oe ee St rate d’ Albert 
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(First time at these concerts) 
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Orchestrated by MAURICE RAVEL 


(First time at these concerts) 


Promenade—Gnomes—Il Vecchio Castello—Tuileries— 
Bydlo—Ballet of chickens in their shells—Samuel Gold- 
enberg and Schmuyle—Limoges—Catacombs—The Hut 
on Fowls’ Legs—The Gate of the Bohatyrs at Kiev 








Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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for flute and harp. Strangely enough, according to Mozart’s biog- 
rapher, Jahns, the flute and the harp were the two instruments 
which Mozart could not endure! This seems doubly strange when we 
consider how partial his compositions seem to imply that he was 
for this instrument, most of his works being embellished with very 
important and beautiful passages for the flute. A suggested justifi- 
cation for Jahn’s opinion might be that it was because Mozart had a 
grudge against flute players and liked to see them work that he did 


score so prolifically for the flute! 


Mozart’s treatment of the concerto may justly be considered as 
his chief contribution to the growth of the instrumental forms. Up 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, the concerto was not dis- 


tinguished in essential form from the current types of orchestral or 
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It will be of interest to Symphony goers to learn Miss Parlow, 
who appeared as soloist with the orchestra last Friday and Sunday 
afternoons, played upon the famous “Viotte’ Guarnerius Del Gesu 
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This violin, once the concert instrument of the celebrated Viotte, 
was purchased by Miss Parlow twenty years ago in London, for a sum 
of $4500.00, a high figure at that time. During the past five years 
many people have tried to purchase this violin from Miss Parlow, and 
she has refused offers as high as $30,000.00. 
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chamber music, but Mozart developed the tentative suggestions of 
Carl Philip Emanuel Bach (whose clavier concertos show a definite 
modification of the symphonic texture), with a richer invention, a 


wider melodic vein, and a far greater command of orchestral effects. 


He composed in all twenty-five concertos for the clavier (besides 
a concerto for three claviers and one for two claviers), six concertos 
tor the violin, a Symphonie Concertante for violin and viola (an 
instrument of which Mozart was especially fond), a concertone for 
two violins, a very famous concerto for the bassoon, one for the 
oboe, two for flute solo and one for flute and harp, four for the 
French horn, and the Stadler clarinet concerto. The horn concertos 
were evidently intended as jests, for they are written at a break-neck 
speed and the rondo of the first is scrawled all over with absurdly 
elaborate mock-directions. 


The so-called “Stadler” clarinet concerto, on the other hand, 
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was written with a good deal of care for an eminent clarinet player 
and friend of Mozart’s of that name, who, however, was prone to 
take advantage of Mozart’s extreme good nature and on more than 
one occasion borrowed money from the none too substantially situ- 
ated composer, which he “forgot” to return. In 1791, Stadler was 


about to make a tour as a soloist and asked Mozart to write a con- 
certo for him. In spite of all that had passed, and in spite of the 
fact that the first production of Mozart’s opera, “Die Zauberflote” 
(“The Magic Flute”), was only two days off, Mozart complied with 
Stadler’s request and turned out a carefully planned study of one 
of his favorite instruments, which “may be regarded,” according to 


5 


Jahn, “as the basis of modern clarinet playing,” and which might 


also be regarded as a significant monument to Mozart’s supreme 
generosity and kindliness towards his fellow men. 


In the D major flute concerto there are three movements; the 
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first an Allegro, 4/4 time; the second an Andante, 3/4, and the last 
an Allegro in 2/4. Each movement is brought to a close by an 
interpolated cadenza for the solo instrument. The movements are 
eminently melodious, and the nature of the solo instrument is con- 
stantly kept in mind, although the orchestra, too, is treated in a 
thoroughly refreshing manner throughout. The structure of the 


movements is so simple that no analysis is necessary. 


Five WALTZES ‘ : = 2 ~ i : si Brahms 


These five little numbers, which are taken from the Opus 39 
group of waltzes for four hands, are, like the Hungarian Dances, 
striking refutations of the too popular belief that Brahms is a name 
to be avoided in searching for music of the lighter and more enter- 


taining sort, for nothing of the academic and mathematically precise 
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Brahms entered their composition. The arrangement for orchestra 
was made by Alfred Hertz during his sojourn in Hollywood in the 


summer of 1926. 


An interesting comparison might well be made between the 
Strauss “Tales from the Vienna Woods” waltz and the five Brahms 
waltzes. The incident of Madame Strauss’s fan cited in the pro- 
gramme notes for the “Vienna Woods” illustrates picturesquely 
and pointedly the personal feeling which Brahms himself held as to 
a comparison between his own and Strauss’s waltzes. That he him- 
self could not write waltzes of the same irresistible, lilting swing 
was a source of conscious and continual regret to the German 


master. 


However, although it is true that Strauss’s position as Waltz 


King is irrefutable, the five waltzes played this afternoon, arranged 
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by Mr. Hertz with appreciation and understanding, are charming 
revelations of a different, more piquant beauty, entirely distinct 


from the irresistible swing and tang of a Strauss waltz. 


““MURMURING ZEPHYR” : Z : . : : Jensen 


Adolph Jensen was born in Konigsberg, 1837, and died at 
Baden-Baden, 1879. He was largely self-taught, but came under the 
influence of Schumann, the effect of which is evident in his songs. 
Although Jensen’s most important works are vocal compositions, he 
also produced many works for orchestra and pianoforte. His songs 
have gained much popularity among singers because of their perfect 


taste, their fine sense of fitness, perfection of form, and their studied 


“singability.” Of his many songs, “Murmuring Zephyr” is one of 
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the most melodious and the most pleasing. The orchestral arrange- 
ment played today was made by Frederick Stock of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 


“THE BEE” : - : : . . - = Schubert 


Franz Schubert, the violinist (no relation to the great Franz 
Peter Schubert who is immortalized through his two symphonies, 
the B minor [“Unfinished”} and the C major), was born of a 
musical family at Dresden, July 22, 1808. His father, Franz Anton 
Schubert, was the Royal Konzertmeister in that city. The younger 
Franz, received his first lessons from his father and then, with a 
stipend from the King, became a pupil of Lafont at Paris. He 
entered the Royal orchestra at Dresden in 1823 and from then on 
he rose steadily through various grades until in 1861 he succeeded 
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Lipinski as First Concertmeister (or leader) of the city. He retired 
in 1873 on the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the orchestra 
and died in Dresden, April 12, 1878. His published works include 
Studies for the violin, a Duo for violin and piano, a fantasia for 
violin with orchestra, and two Concertantes for violin and ‘cello 


(with Kummer). 


His little piece, “L’ Abeille” (“The Bee”), was originally written 
as a solo for violin with piano accompaniment and is found in many 
a violinist’s repertoire. It has been arranged for orchestra by Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It is a 
charming little work and needs no explanation beyond its title, and 


even this might easily be guessed. 


Schubert’s ““Bee”’ is not the only appearance of this hymenoptera 
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in the annals of music. Rimsky-Korsakow has also composed a 
tribute to the little insect’s ability as an aviarist, entitled “The Flight 
of the Bee,” from the ‘Tsar Saltan.” 


WaLtz, “TALES FROM THE VIENNA Woops” - . Strauss 


Johann Strauss, composer of this waltz, is in a class by himself 
with his nearest relative as his only rival. His works in dance form 
are very numerous, his waltzes alone reaching the number of one 
hundred and fifty-two. Johann Strauss is known the world over as 
~The Waltz, King”—as his father is famous as “The Father of the 
Waltz.” Strauss, Jr., followed the family tradition against his 


father’s wishes, for Strauss, Sr., did not like the idea of a rival, even 
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and played his waltzes for just such audiences of dancers. The son 
Strauss likewise began with a restaurant orchestra, making a quick 
success both as composer and conductor. After his father’s death 


he united the two orchestras, and toured Europe. 


It is interesting to note that Wagner once said: “One of Strauss’s 
waltzes as far surpasses in charm, finish and real musical worth hun- 
dreds of the artificial compositions of his contemporaries, as the tower 
of St. Stephen’s surpasses the advertising columns on the Paris boule- 
vards.”. And Brahms wrote on Madame Strauss’s fan the opening 
melody of the “Blue Danube” Waltz, with the words under it: 
“Alas, not by Brahms.” 


A singular tale is related concerning a certain fashionable Aus- 
trian lady who, when upon her death-bed, expressed the wish that 
Strauss mght play one of his waltzes at her funeral. Her request 
being granted, she named the waltz which she desired to have per- 


formed, and it was done—as she was being lowered into the grave. 
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PROGRAMME 


The audience is requested to refrain from applause 


Prelude to “‘Lohengrin” - - - - - - Wagener 


The Prelude to Wagner's fourth opera, “Lohengrin,” is scored 
for three flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, 
three bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, 
three sets of tympani, four solo violins, and strings, and tells us, in the 
most exquisite of musical expression, of the descent of the Holy Grail 
as it is brought from its celestial Place by a host of guardian angels, 
and having shed its blessings and benedictions upon the hearts of 
terrestrial Man, returns once more to the sacred Precepts from whence 


it came. 


With this in mind, we may more readily grasp the significance of 
the construction of the Prelude, designed as it is, in the general form 
of a gradual descending crescendo, a more substantial middle section, 
at length leading to a shorter ascending diminuendo, thus typifying the 
descent and return of the Grail. Beginning in the airy clouds of the 
highest register of the divided violins, the motive gradually works 
down farther and farther, enveloping the deeper strings and wood- 
wind and increasing in volume until it finally embraces the full orches- 
tra and is intoned by the solemn trombones. ‘Then, as silently, the 
theme dies away again, climbing back up again with a long diminuendo 
into the ethereal regions of the high strings. 


Let us now turn to Wagner's own analysis of the Prelude, which 
has been translated into English and shortened by Ernest Newman: 


“Out of the clear blue ether of the sky there seems to condense a 
wonderful, yet at first hardly perceptible vision; and out of this there 
gradually emerges, ever more and more clearly, an angel host bearing 
in its midst the sacred Grail. As it approaches the earth, it pours out 
exquisite odors, like streams of gold, ravishing the senses of the be- 
holder. The glory of the vision grows and grows, until it seems as if 
the rapture must be shattered and dispersed by the very vehemence 
of its own expansion. ‘The vision draws nearer, and the climax is 
reached when at last the Grail is revealed in all its glorious reality, 
radiating fiery beams and shaking the soul with emotion. The be- 
holder sinks on his knees in adoring self-annihilation. The Grail pours 
out its light on him like a benediction, and consecrates him to its serv- 
ice; then the flames slowly die away, and the angel host soars up again 
to the ethereal heights in tender joy, having made pure once more the 
hearts of men by the sacred blessings of the Grail.”’ 














Concerto for Two Violins and Orchestra, m D mmor - - Bach 


Vivace 
Largo ma non tanto 


Allegro 


MISHEL PIASTRO LAJOS FENSTER 


Johann Sebastian Bach was appointed Kappelmeister to the 
Prince Leopold at the age of thirty-two. His principal duty was to 
compose music for the small but efficient body of musicians which con- 
stituted the Prince’s house orchestra. The concerto for two violins 
belongs to this period. The work, like so many of his other composi- 
tions, was forgotten for a great many years. In fact, when the Bach 
Society undertook the publication of the masters works only the two 
solo parts and the continuo could be found in the royal library in 
Berlin. Bach himself, however, had transcribed the concerto for two 
pianos and orchestra, and from this arrangement the score was pre- 


pared. 


In the D minor concerto each violin is treated with the indepen- 
dence associated with Bach’s manner of treatment. The two do not 
play so much against one another as they do together against the or- 
chestra. The slow movement, like in so many of Bach's works, is the 
most attractive feature of the work, and stands in the front rank of 
similar movements of all the master’s compositions. 


Symphony No. 3, “Eroica”’ - - - - - Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


Napoleon Bonaparte was the central inspiration of the ‘“‘Eroica’ ; 
on the title page of the original score, after the title, “Sinfonia 
Grande,"’ are two erased words, of which the first is clearly “Bona- 
parte’; and under his own name, Beethoven again wrote: “Written on 


Bonaparte.’ 


Work on this gigantic task was probably begun seriously during 
the summer of 1803, and early in the next year it was finished. But 
in May, 1804, Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor, and reinstated 
the regal court splendor that Beethoven hated. The latter immediately 
flew into a terrific rage, tore off the title page of the manuscript and 


dashed it to the floor. In 1806 when the symphony was published, 
there was only this indirect reference to Napoleon: “Sinfonia Eroica, 


composed to celebrate the memory of a great man.” Significant is the 
word “memory ! 














The Eroica was scored by Beethoven for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, three horns, two trumpets, tympani, and 


strings. 


I. (Allegro con brio—E flat major—?#4.) After two heavy, re- 
sounding chords for full orchestra, the chief theme is given out by the 
"cellos. After this theme has been repeated by the full orchestra, the 
woodwinds enter conversationally with a new idea, and later the sub- 
ject proper appears, after a descending fortissimo passage for full or- 
chestra. An elaborate development section leads to the conclusion of 


the movement. 


Il. (Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai—C minor—2/4.) The sub- 
ject is given out pianissimo by the first violins, to be taken up eight 
measures later by the oboe. The second theme in E flat is then given 
out by the strings. Development of these two subjects follows, and 
a theme in C minor is presented by the woodwind against arpeggio 
triplets on the strings, and developed. There is a return to the C 
minor mode, and fugal treatment of a different figure that is not closely 
connected with preceding themes is presented. The fugato motive is 
given out by full orchestra fortissimo, and there is an outburst among 
the trumpets and horns, after which there is a return of the first ma- 


terials to close the movement. 


Il. (Scherzo—Allegro vivace—E flat major—3#4.) Practically 
the whole material of the scherzo is based upon the theme which is 
introduced by the oboe and first violins after six introductory meas- 
ures, pianissimo, in the strings. The trio, in the same key, is an- 
nounced by three horns, which, with their hunting calls, intermittently 
interrupted by passages for the woodwinds and strings, play an im- 
portant part in the unfolding of this section. The scherzo proper is 


then repeated in a shortened version. 


IV. (Finale—Allegro molto—E flat major—2/4.) This whole 
movement is merely a theme and variations. After a few introduc- 
tory measures, the bass to the melody to follow is given out as though 
it were an independent theme. The first two variations in the strings 
are contrapuntal. The third introduces the tuneful second theme in the 
woodwind against runs in the first violins. The fourth is a long fugal 
development of the first theme against a counter-subject from the first 
variation. Other variations follow, the tempo changes to poco an- 
dante, and ends in a brilliant coda for full orchestra—a joyous glori- 
fication of the first theme. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel’’ and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series); 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio - Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Sunday, March 16, 2:45 P. M. 
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MADELEINE MONNIER, °’Cellist 
MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 





Soloist: 
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The San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 
TENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
896th and 897th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, March 7, 3:00 o'clock 
Sunday Afternoon, March 9, 2:45 o’clock 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 


. Overture, “Manfred” Schumann 
. Concerto for "Cello and Orchestra, C major d’ Albert 
MICHEL PENHA 


3. Three Movements from D major Serenade (Haffner) Mozart 


Andante 

Menuet 

Rondo 
Violin obligato, Mishel Piastro 
(First time at these concerts) 


Intermission 


. Pictures at an Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 


Promenade 

Gnomes 

The Old Castle 

Tuileries 

Bydlo 

Ballet of chickens in their shells 

Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 

The Market of Limoges 

Catacombs 

Con mortuis in lingua mortua 

The Hut on Fowls’ Legs 

The Gate of the Bohatyrs at Kiev 
(First time at these concerts) 








OVERTURE, “MANFRED” : : : . . Schumann 


The poem, “Manfred,” was written by Lord Byron during his 
travels in Switzerland in 1816, and tells of the hapless love of Man- 
fred for his sister, Astarte, and how he sought through earth and 
among the demons of Hell itself for absolution and salvation from 
his sin. Byron has described the work thus: “It is in three aActss Olea 
very wild, metaphysical and inexplicable kind. Almost all the per- 
sons—but two or three—are spirits of the earth and air, or the 
waters; the scene is in the Alps; the hero, a kind of magician, who 
is tormented by a species of remorse, the cause of which is left half 
unexplained. He wanders about invoking these spirits which appear 
to him, and are of no use; he at last goes to the very abode of the 
Evil Principle, in propia persona, to evocate a ghost which appears 


LAST CONCERT 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


Soloists / ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, Contralto 
ee GRISHA GOLUBOFE, seven-year-old Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
leg@Overcurehingalis Gaver: steam tomate hk ie, oes: Mendelssohn 
Dew NaCinderelay Qvertite < e as te eee ee Wheeler Beckett 
(Dedicated to Mrs. Leon Guggenhime) 
SINPHIT COU SOLCS i. ee wh AUN Uh Limbs po Name ial nent Schubert 


(a) The Young Nun 
(b) Du Bist die Ruh 
(c) Heiden-réslein 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


ste CLAS (SOIR wate omelet cl ewes fee ee ee Brahms 
Audience and Orchestra 


5. Awarding of Prizes 
6. First Movement from E minor Violin Concerto......... Mendelssohn 


GRISHA GOLUBOFF 





The second season of Young People’s Concerts in Oakland, consisting of 
three concerts, will be given at the Dufwin Theatre, Seventeenth Street and 
Telegraph Avenue, beginning Wednesday afternoon, March 12. 
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to him and gives to him an ambiguous and disagreeable answer; and 
in the third act he is found by his attendant dying in a tower where 
he has studied his art.” 


Robert Schumann was of an extremely fervid, emotional 
make-up, and the two writers and poets, Jean Paul Richter (Jean 
Paul), and Lord Byron held an especial fascination for him. He 
read the latter’s poem, “Manfred,” eagerly and passionately and was 
utterly overcome by its dark, gloomy, moroseness. On one occasion, 
Schumann was so moved by a hearing of the poem that he burst into 


uncontrollable tears in the middle of it. 


In 1848, Mme. Schumann wrote in her diary: “Robert com- 
pleted his opera on August 4.” (This was the opera ‘“Genoveva.”’) 
‘He immediately began on a new work, a sort of melodrama, 
Byron’s ‘Manfred,’ which stirred him to an extraordinary degree. 
He read it to me, and I was deeply moved. Robert has arranged the 
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poem according to his own ideas, to make it suitable for performance 


in the theater, and he will begin composition as soon as he has fin 
ished much other work which is pressing.” And later, under date 
of November 4th, 1848, she wrote further: “Robert has completed 
the overture to “Manfred.” It seems to me one of his most poetic and 
affecting works.” 


In 1849, Schumann himself wrote the following in a letter to 
Franz Liszt concerning the music to “Manfred”: “I have practically 
finished one rather large thing, the music to Lord Byron’s ‘Manfred.’ 
It is arranged for dramatic performance, with an overture, entre- 
actes, and other incidental music, for which the text gives ample 
scope.” Indeed, it is interesting to note that Byron expressly de- 
manded the assistance of music for his work. In a later communica. 
tion to the same composer, Schuman writes: ‘“‘As to the music, dear 
friend, I hope you will like the overture. I truly consider it one of 


the finest children of my brain, and hope that you will agree 





Next Concert 
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8:30 P. M. 
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with me.” 


The rehearsals for the first performance in France, under the 
direction of Jean Baptiste Seghers, were marked by stormy scenes, 
for the orchestra went on a strike, declaring the overture unplayable 
and—with unconscious prophetic significance—the work of a mad- 
man. Seghers, however, induced them to study the work and at the 
concert it made a remarkable success. 


The overture was scored by Schumann for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tympani, and strings. 


It opens with “three, hurried syncopated gasps” trom the orches- 
tra and the introduction proper then follows, Langsam, E flat major, 
4/4, (The tonality is really E flat minor, but Schumann wrote the 
signature of E flat major, and wrote in the Glats and C-flats as 
accidentals.) An accelerando for twenty-four measures leads to the 


~T NEW YORK 
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main body of the overture,—In leidenschlaftlichem Tempo,—(in a 
passionate tempo), E flat major, 4/4. The impassioned character of 
the principal theme is suggestive of Manfred’s perturbation of spirit. 
This theme is worked over and the second theme is introduced with 
a modulation into the key of C sharp minor, typifying, with its 
pathetic, constantly modulating melody the dead sister of Manfred, 
Astarte. These two motives, together with other subsidiary material, 
constitute the remainder of the overture, and towards the end, in 
the coda, the death of Manfred is tonally suggested. The work ends 
with a slow section (Langsam), in which a portion of the second, 


“Astarte,” motive is hinted at. 
The following short description was made by the German critic, 


Reissmann: 


~The ‘Manfred’ Overture springs wholly from an attempt to 
acquire psychologic development without any decorative accessories. 
Even the three syncopated opening chords remind us of the crime 
which hangs over Manfred with its oppressive weight, and how 
plainly we see the battle begin in the slow movement! how apparent 
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are all its elements!—Manfred’s wild, impetuous struggle for free- 
dom, in the syncopated violin motives; the obstinate resistance of 
the dark spirits, and Manfred’s guilt in powerful chords; Astarte’s 
image as the mild consoler in the sweeter motive! how passionately 
the battle rages in the Allegro, Astarte being more and more clearly 
revealed as its central point, in the second motive! how the contest 
wages tumultuous under the influence of the dark spirits, and 1s 
moderated only by Astarte’s image, while the oppressive burden of 
crime is again brought to our minds by the famous entry of the three 
trumpets! Then this gradually becomes less agonizing as the flame 
of battle burns up more hotly than before, while that inflexible chord 
of the three trumpets seems to be harmoniously and melodiously 
resolved: and Manfred’s death at the close seems his liberation and 
redemption.” 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLONCELLO, C MAJOR, Opus 20 - Wd Albert 


Eugene d’Albert was born April 10, 1864, at Glasgow, the son 
of Charles Louis Napoleon d’Albert, who was a well-known com- 
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poser of dance music to the generation before. The “Bridal Polka,” 
the “Sweetheart’s Waltz,” and the “Edinburgh Quadrille” were 
among his favorites several years ago, but now are very seldom 


heard. The younger d’Albert was instructed in music at an early 
age by his father, and, after some supplementary lessons with other 


teachers, he won the Newcastle scholarship of the National Train- 
ing School of Music in London. (This institution later became the 
Royal College of Music at that city.) He entered the school at the 
age of twelve and studied piano and theory and composition. (This 
last he studied under the renowned Sir Arthur Sullivan, composer 
of the famous “Mikado” and other light operas.) He remained at 
the school five years and during this time accomplished some remark- 
able things. An overture of his was produced in 1879 at one of the 
students’ concerts at the St. James Hall, London (at this time he was 
only fifteen years of age), and his rapid development as a piano vir- 
tuoso was regarded as no less than phenomenal. In 1881, he per- 
formed a concerto for the piano of his own creation at one of the 
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concerts directed by Hans Richter, and, having won, in the mean- 
time, the Mendelssohn scholarship which permits its holder to obtain 
musical experience abroad, he went with Richter to Vienna. It was 
shortly after that d’Albert decided to sever his connection with 
Britain and he addressed an open letter to the editor of the Musikal- 
ssches Wochenblatt in which he declared his intention to be regarded | 
as a representative of German art, and since then the majority of his 
works have been produced in German cities. ‘The first performance 
of the concerto for violoncello was in 1899, with Hugo Becker, to 
whom the work is dedicated, as the soloist. It was first heard in 
Chicago, December 6-7, 1901, with Bruno Steindel as the interpreter 
of the solo part, and the following description was contained in the 
program notes on that occasion: 


“The score embraces three (connected) movements. The first 
begins (after an introduction), in C major, Allegro, and 4/4 time, 
with the theme given out first by the solo instrument and then re- 
peated by the orchestra. ‘Iwo other themes follow, both being given 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 





ALFRED HERTZ, conducting 
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out by the solo instrument—the second in 3/4 time and the third 
in 4/4 time. In the end the movement concludes with a reminiscence 
of the introduction, leading thence over into the second —in A 
major, Andante con moto and 3/4 time—which is developed chiefly 
from the theme given out at the start by the orchestra and worked 
up forthwith by the solo instrument. In the last movement—in C 
major, Allegro vivace and 6/8 time—a spirited theme is developed 
in the solo violoncello and the accompaniment alternately; following 
which the former falls into recollections of the foregoing material, 


the concerto coming to a close with reminiscences of the first move- 
ment and its introduction.” 


















SERENADE No. 7, in D magor, “HAFFNER” : - Mozart 
Mozart’s D major Serenade was composed in July, 1776, for the 
wedding of Elisabeth Haffner and F. X. Spath. The bride was the 
daughter of Sigmund Haffner, a prominent merchant and citizen of 
the city of Salzburg. Haffner had done much for young Mozart 
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Eleventh Pair 


of Symphony Concerts 





Friday, March 21, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 23, 2:45 P. M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloist: CLAIRE DUX, Soprano 


PROGRAMME 


Ll. Overture to: “ThetMarriave of, Pieara 2.22 heh Mozart 
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In Gemaechlicher Bewegung 
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Soprano Solo, CLAIRE DUX 
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Morgen 
Freundliche Vision 
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Traum durch die Dammerung 


Wiegenlied 
Standchen 
CEATRE DUX 
4. Overture-Fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet”..........-........ T schaikowsky 




















Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
9 to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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(the composer was only twenty years old at that time, although he 
was already famous as a pianist and composer in London, Paris, 
Vienna, Rome and other musical centers), and furthermore, the 
wedding of a burgomaster’s daughter was a great event in Salzburg 
middle-class society. Consequently, Mozart eagerly set to work and 
composed, not only the serenade, but also a march in D major, for 
the festive occasion. In its complete form, the “Haffner” Serenade 
consists of eight movements, but nowadays the work is very seldom 
played in its entirety, and only three of the movements are to be 
presented this afternoon. The “Haffner” serenade was scored for 
practically the standard orchestra of the time, two flutes, two oboes, 
two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, and the usual strings. It 
will be noticed that no clarinets are included in this scoring. It was 
not until two years later that Mozart visited the city of Manheim, 
where the orchestra of the Elector Karl Theodor, considered the best 
in Europe at that time, opened the young composer's eyes and ears 
to new possibilities of instrumentation, and, in later years, Mozart 
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did more to establish the clarinet as a bonafide member of the orches- 
tra than any composer had done. Among the manuscript parts in 
the Royal Library at Berlin there is also an incomplete part for the 
tympani. 


Wyzewa and Saint-Foix, the authors of a biography of Mozart, 
in discussing this serenade, speak of it as “from beginning to end, 
proof of a prodigious effort in the invention and distribution of ideas, 
and for their symphonic realization. Never, perhaps, has any other 
work of Mozart been conceived by him in vaster dimensions and 
with a more marked character of poetic grandeur. Nevertheless, we 
are forced to admit that Mozart at this period of his life was doubt- 
less less well prepared for a grand orchestral composition than for 
the more ‘gallant’ species, the divertissement and the concerto; unless 
we prefer to say that the fault revealed to us in this serenade lies in 
the species itself and in the necessary disproportion between the 
lofty symphonic aims of the young man, and the scope, always more 
superficial than deep, of an occasional work, as this one, which was 
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intended to deck the joyous festival of a bourgeois wedding.” 


In its complete form, the Serenade numbers the following eight 
movements: I, Andante maestoso—Allegro molto; II, Andante; 
III, Minuetto; IV, Rondo—Allegro; V, Minuetto, Galante; VI, 
Andante; VII, Minuetto; VIII, Adagio—Allegro assai. Three of 
the movements, the Andante (II), the Minuetto (III), and the 
Rondo (IV), are believed to have been incorporated into the Sere- 
nade from another earlier work of Mozart’s—a concerto for violin 
and small orchestra, which was composed in July of the same year 
(1776), and these are the three which are to be played this after- 
noon. 


The violin cadenza in the Rondo is by Fritz, Kreisler. 


“PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION” (Pianoforte pieces 


arranged for orchestra by Maurice Ravel) - Moussorgsky 
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by the artist and architect, Victor Hartmann, was arranged and held 
at the Academy of Fine Arts at Leningrad. Hartmann was a very 
intimate friend of Moussorgsky’s and his death in 1873 was a sad 
blow to the composer. Moussorgsky attended the exhibition and 
during his musings conceived of the idea of paying tribute to his 
departed friend by drawing the pictures “in music.” Accordingly, 
he set to work and the original manuscript of the “Tableaux d'une 


Exposition” for pianoforte is dated June 22, 1874. 


There have been many arrangements made of this suite for 
orchestra. Eight of the pieces were orchestrated by Toushmalow 
and performed in Leningrad in 1891. Sir Henry Wood has made an 
arrangement of the suite, which he himself conducted at the Holly- 
wood Bowl concerts on July 30, 1926. An arrangement of lesser 
importance was that made by the French pianist and composer, 
Leonidas Leonardi. Ravel’s orchestration, however, surpasses all 
these in its ingenuity and clever use of orchestral colors and effects. 
To quote Dr. Zederbaum: “Ravel, scoring the Suite by Moussorg- 
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sky, did not wish to modernize it much; therefore he tried as much 
as possible, to keep the size of the orchestra of Rimsky-Korsakow in 
‘Boris Godunov,’ and added some more instruments only in a few 
movements of the Suite. All instruments are employed in threes; 
there are some more percussion instruments than those used by 
Rimsky-Korsakow; he uses two harps, tympani, bass drum, snare 
drum, celesta, xylophone, glockenspiel, rattle, bells. Only in one 
movement, ‘Il Vecchio Castello’ (“The Old Castle’), is the xylophone 
employed.” 


The Suite is in ten parts or movements, each one bearing a cap- 
tion which indicates which one of Hartmann’s pictures is therein 
presented. The Introduction, “which,” according to Calvocoressi, 
Moussorgsky’s biographer, “reappears several times as an interlude 
between the pieces and can be ranked among Moussorgsky’s most 
charming inspirations of his instrumental works,” is entitled the 
“Promenade.” In it, “the composer,” says Stassow a close friend 
of both Moussorgsky and of Hartman (he it was who originally 
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proposed and arranged for the posthumous exhibition in memory of 
the artist), “portrays himself walking now right, now left, now as 
an idle person, now urged to go near a picture. At times his joyous 
appearance is dampened, he thinks in sadness of his dead friend! 
One will say, no doubt, too many intentions, and not without a 
certain puerility; but the musical result is not the less interesting, 
if one wholly ignores explanation, and the most exacting will agree 
that, once this premise is granted, the music, whether it be imitative, 
descriptive, or representative, is good.” Moussorgsky himself was 
particularly fond of these ““Promenades.” “The truly Russian theme, 
which is in 11/4 time, that is the foundation of the ‘Promenades’ is 
particularly fine.” 


The remainder of this programme analysis is copied verbatim 
from the program book of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
season 1928-29, the material being compiled and written by Mr. 
Philip Hale, distinguished critic and programme annotator for that 
organization: 
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“I. Gnomes. A drawing of a little gnome dragging himself 
along on his short bandy legs; now crawling, now jumping. Mous- 
sorgsky’s contemporaries were amazed by the audacious ‘realism’ of 
this number. 







“I. Il Vecchio Castello. A troubadour sings a melancholy 
song before an old tower in the Middle Ages. 








“HI. Tuileries. Children disputing after their play. An alley 
in the Tuileries gardens with a swarm of nurses and children. 


“TV. Bydlo. A Polish wagon with enormous wheels, drawn by 
oxen. Moussorgsky introduced a folk song. 


















“V. Ballet of chickens in their shells. A drawing made by 
Hartmann for the staging of a scene in the ballet ‘Trilby.’ 


“VI. Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle. Two Polish Jews, the 
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one rich, the other poor. Moussorgsky wrote to Stassow: ‘I hope 
to get Hartmann’s Jews.’ (This episode particularly attracted Ravel. 
Pierre d’Alheim in his ‘Moussorgsky’ (Paris, 1869): “I'wo Jewish 
melodies, one replying to the other. One of them is grave, imposing, 
decisively marked; the other is lively, skipping, supplicating. One 
cannot be deceived in the two persons: one of them, the portly one, 
walks squaretoed, like a dog with a pedigree; the other, the thin 
one, hurries along, dwarfs himself, twists about, like a puppy. He 
revolves in a funny way, courts a look from the other, begs. There 
is no doubt about them, one sees them—and the barking of the fat 
one who frees himself, in two triplets, from the bore, proves that 
Moussorgsky could draw from the pianoforte, as from the voice, as 
from the orchestra, comical effects.’ ) 


“VII. Limoges. The Market-place. Market women dispute 


furiously. 


“VIII. Catacombs. In this drawing, Hartmann portrayed him- 
self, examining the interior of the catacombs in Paris by the light of 
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a lantern. In the original manuscript, Moussorgsky had written 
above the Andante in B minor: ‘The creative spirit of the dead 
Hartmann leads me towards skulls, apostrophizes them—the skulls 
are illumined gently in the interior. 


“C"'The Catacombs,” with the subtitle ‘‘Sepulchrum ro- 
manum,” are invoked by a series of sustained chords, now pp, now 
ff. ‘Then comes under the title ““conmortuis in lingua mortua” a 
de-rhythmed transformation of the “Promenade” theme.—Calvo- 
coressi. ) 


“IX. The Hut on Fowl’s Legs. The drawing showed a clock 
in the form of Baba-Yaga’s, the fantastical witch’s hut on the legs. 
of fowls. Moussorgsky added the witch rushing on her way seated 
on her mortar. 





“(In Russian legends Baba-Yaga flies through the air; on the 
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Witches’ Sabbath ‘she rides in a mortar of glowing iron which she 
pushes along with a pestle, and brushes out the traces behind her 
with a fiery broom.’ She was a passionate collector of human bones. 
When her victims were turned to stone, she reduced them to con- 
venient fragments by pounding them in her mortar. . . . Calvo 
coressi calls attention to the middle section, Andante Mosso, as 
presenting an example of purely musical suggestion that is perhaps 
unique in the composer’s instrumental work. ‘It is important to 
note that this piece, with the mysterious atmosphere of the episode, 
is the only one after “The Night on Bald Mountain” in which 
Moussorgsky invoked the fantastic creations of national folk-lore, 
dear to all his colleagues. Neither reverie, nor the picturesque 
elements of absolute music, suited his realistic temperament.’ ) 


“X. The Gate of the Bohatyrs at Kiev. Hartmann’s drawing 
represented his plan for constructing a gate at Kiev, in the old 
Russian massive style, with a cupola shaped like a Slavonic helmet.” 
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Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
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2. Three Movements from D Major Serenade (Haffner).......... Mozart 
Andante 
Menuet 
Rondo 
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Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro marcato 


GUNNAR JOHANSEN 
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The San Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


NINTH POPULAR CONCERT 
901st Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, March 16, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloists | MADELEINE MONNIER, ’Cellist 
orors'® ) MISHEL PIASTO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
eT IC)VETCULes DEGe? hie neta Ba tan ane onl erent ene Massenet 


2. Violoncello Concerto, A minor 
Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto con moto 
Allegro non troppo 
(Played without pause) 
MADELEINE MONNIER 


By Rictures dat ant Exitos. net Gees Moussorgsk y-Ravel 
Promenade 
Gnomes 
The Old Castle 
Tuileries 
Bydlo 
Ballet of chickens in their shells 
Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 
The Market of Limoges 
Catacombs 
Con mortuis in lingua mortua 
The Hut on Fowls’ Legs 
The Gate of the Bohatyrs at Kiev 


Intermission 
4. (a) Berceuse 
e Prelude | Sep Nip gas Pua papper ace [anaejen 
5. (a) “Serenade Melancholique,” for Violin Solo........ Tschaikowsky 
(b) “Souvenir of Moscow,” for Violin Solo............... Wieniawski 
MISHEL PIASTRO 
BOs ow alse de Gomcert, Opus Nor alc cee eels oe ee Glazounow 


*These numbers have been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz. For other symphony 
recordings see page 646. 
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OVERTURE: (PHEDRE bn oe el ee ee ee ee ee Massenet 
9 


Phedre it will be recalled, was the daughter of Minos, the King 
of Crete. After the death of Antiope she became the wife of Theseus 
and had the misfortune to become desperately enamored of Theseus’ 
son, Hippolytus. Hippolytus failed to reciprocate her advances, 
whereupon she substituted hatred for love and revenged herself by 
making the father jealous of his son. Theseus, thus aroused against 
his son, committed him to the vengeance of Neptune. This worthy 
caused a monster to come out of the seas as Hippolytus was driving 
his chariot along the shore and so terrify the horses as to demolish 
the chariot and kill Hippolytus. At this juncture enters another 
character, AHsculapius, who brings Hippolytus back to life, and 
Phedre’s plans are then further frustrated by Diana, who removes 
the youth to Italy, where he enjoys the protection of the nymph 
Egeria. 


Massenet’s intensely dramatic overture has been described as 
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having for its subject “the power of love, and its inexorable fate 
when disregarding the commands of duty. The instrumentation, 
exceedingly graceful in the parts pertaining to Phedre, is brilliant 
and effective in its tragical moments. The composition follows in a 
seneral way Racine’s tragedy of the same name. After the porten- 
tous opening, we hear the ill-fated queen overwhelmed at the thought 
of, and bewailing, her unlawful passion (clarinet motive). The duet 
in the oboes suggests the scene between Phédre and CEnone. The 
tragic motive breaks in again, and changes to an “Allegro appas 
sionato’ (Hypolite chafing under his restraint, and on the point of 
leaving for Mycene). Phédre and Hypolite meet; the passionate 


declaration of love follows (given to the violins in unison), and then 
the storm breaks over us. Neptune redeems his vow to Theseus. 
Hypolite, encountering the monster cast up by the rising sea, is 
dragged to his death by the frightened steeds. Again we hear the 
wailing melody of the beginning, and the declaration of undying 
love; the turbulent episode of the first part is repeated, and the 
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overture closes with the tragic motive of the opening.” 


The Introduction—Andante molto sostenuto, 4/4—opens with 
a tremendous fortissimo discord for the brass and woodwind. Strings 
immediately respond with a viciously attacked figure in unison and 
octaves, which strings to a tragic, lingering pianissimo. Again the 
brass snarls its gloomy challenge a step lower, and again the strings 
hurl their defiant answer. A third time the brass and woodwinds 
challenge, and the answering strings are twice interrupted by angry, 
sforzando attacks from this combination before both factions com- 
bine and the two decisive culminating chords of the Introduction 
lead directly to the first section of the overture proper. 


Strings furnish a measure of subdued, steady accompaniment in 
a minor key and above this groundwork the clarinet sings a melody 
of wondrous sorrow and beauty—one of the most beautiful melodies 
ever conceived by Massenet. Here the clarinet is well chosen: no 
other voice could lend to this beautiful theme the same clear, tender, 
sad appeal as do the mellow, lyrical tones of the clarinet. The melody 
flows on almost in a recitative fashion, such is the tremendous scope 
ot expression allowed to the solo clarinet, and at last sinks to a 
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lingering close. Almost immediately the two oboes resume the 
plaintive theme in thirds, thus even further enhancing the beauty 
of its sad appeal, and continue it in a flowing manner, with flutes 
interpolating melodic little figures, ever in thirds. Strings at last 
sing the melody and its ultimate conclusion precipitates a violent 
return of the opening bars of the introduction, and brass and strings 
resume their interrupted struggle with renewed determination. This 
time the two decisive concluding chords lead to the appearance otf 
the second theme—Allegro appassionato, alla breve—in the "cellos 
and bassoons. The second theme-—somewhat akin in its melodic 
intervals to the tragic motive of the Introduction and of the directly 
preceding interlude—is of a more sturdy character than the limpid 
lyricism of the first, and undergoes tempestuous development by full 
orchestra before giving way to the third passionate motive, which 


is first introduced by the violins and ‘cellos in unison. These three 
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motives—the first, tender, lonely, and with a touch of sad pathos; 
the second, more vigorous and free; and the third, passionate and 
glowing—are now repeated and developed with different combina- 
tions until the furious Coda is reached and trombones and trumpets 
thunder forth a final fortissimo declamation of the second motive 
below shrills from the woodwind and strings. An intense crescendo 
grows to a tremendous climax and a last despairing return of the 
first tragic introductory motive fortissimo brings the overture to its 


overwhelming conclusion. 


CONCERTO FOR (CELLO AND ORCHESTRA, IN A MINOR....Saint-Saens 


This concerto, Opus 33, was written in 1872 and published a 
year later. When it was first performed in 1873 with August Tol- 
becque (to whom the score is dedicated) as the soloist, it won the 
enthusiastic approval of both public and critics. The work is quite 
free in point of form, proceeding continuously through three con- 
nected movements and bound into a compact whole by the thread 
of the main melody, a free coursing strain in the minor which is 
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given out by the solo instrument at the very opening, without 
ceremony. 


The first of the three movements, “Allegro non troppo,” in A 
minor, 2/2, is built upon two themes. The first is presented at once 
by the solo ’cello and furnishes the connecting theme which runs 
through the entire three movements of the concerto. The second 
motive of the first movement is of a more sustained character and is 
also first introduced and developed by the solo instrument, in F 
major. A transition leads directly to the piquant, dance-like second 
movement, “Allegretto con moto,” in B flat major, 3/4. The move- 
ment is developed from two graceful themes, the first of which is | 
given out by the orchestral strings (muted), and the second shortly 
afterward by the solo instrument. The naive witchery of the second 
movement hovers between fairy humor and a vein of tender romance, 
and near the conclusion is one restless incident which one writer 
has good-humoredly referred to as the ‘storm scene’ of the concerto. 
The third movement, “Allegro non troppo,” winds up the concerto | 
with a brilliant Coda in the key of A major. 
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“PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION” (Pianoforte pieces 
arranged for orchestra by Maurice Ravel) - Moussorgsky 


In 1874, a posthumous exhibition of drawings and water colors 
by the artist and architect, Victor Hartmann, was arranged and held 
at the Academy of Fine Arts at Leningrad. Hartmann was a very 
intimate friend of Moussorgsky’s and his death in 1873 was a sad 
blow to the composer. Moussorgsky attended the exhibition and 
during his musings conceived of the idea of paying tribute to his 
departed friend by drawing the pictures “in music.” Accordingly, 
he set to work and the original manuscript of the ““Tableaux d’une 
Exposition” for pianoforte is dated June 22, 18°74. 


There have been many arrangements made of this suite for 
orchestra. Eight of the pieces were orchestrated by Toushmalow 
and performed in Leningrad in 1891. Sir Henry Wood has made an 
arrangement of the suite, which he himself conducted at the Holly- 


wood Bowl concerts on July 30, 1926. An arrangement of lesser 
Importance was that made by the French pianist and composer, 
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Leonidas Leonardi. Ravel’s orchestration, however, surpasses all 
these in its ingenuity and clever use of orchestral colors and effects. 
To quote Dr. Zederbaum: “Ravel, scoring the Suite by Moussorg- 
sky, did not wish to modernize tt much: therefore he tried as much 
as possible, to keep the size of the orchestra of Rimsky-Korsakow in 


‘Boris Godunov,’ and added some more instruments only in a few 
movements of the Suite. All instruments are employed in threes; 


there are some more percussion instruments than those used by 
Rimsky-Korsakow; he uses two harps, tympani, bass drum, snare 
drum, celesta, xylophone, glockenspiel, rattle, bells. Only in one 
movement, ‘Il Vecchio Castello’ (“The Old Castle’), is the xylophone 
employed.” 


The Suite is in ten parts or movements, each one bearing a cap- 
tion which indicates which one of Hartmann’s pictures is therein 
presented. The Introduction, “which,” according to Calvocoressl, 
Moussorgsky’s biographer, “reappears several times as an interlude 


between the pieces and can be ranked among Moussorgsky’s most 
charming inspirations of his instrumental works,” is entitled the 
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“Promenade.” In it, “the composer,” says Stassow a close friend 
of both Moussorgsky and of Hartman (he it was who originally 
proposed and arranged for the posthumous exhibition in memory of 
the artist), “portrays himself walking now right, now left, now as 
an idle person, now urged to go near a picture. At times his joyous 
appearance is dampened, he thinks in sadness of his dead friend! 
One will say, no doubt, too many intentions, and not without a 
certain puerility; but the musical result is not the less interesting, 
if one wholly ignores explanation, and the most exacting will agree 
that, once this premise is granted, the music, whether it be imitative, 
descriptive, or representative, is good.” Moussorgsky himself was 
particularly fond of these ‘‘Promenades.” “The truly Russian theme. 
which is in 11/4 time, that is the foundation of the ‘Promenades’ is 
particularly fine.” 


The remainder of this programme analysis is copied verbatim 
from the program book of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
season 1928-29, the material being compiled and written by Mr. 
Philip Hale, distinguished critic and programme annotator for that 
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organization: 

“I. Gnomes. A drawing of a little gnome dragging himself 
along on his short bandy legs; now crawling, now jumping. Mous- 
sorgsky’s contemporaries were amazed by the audacious ‘realism’ of 
this number. 


“II. Il Vecchio Castello. A troubadour sings a melancholy 
song before an old tower in the Middle Ages. 

“IH. ‘Tuileries. Children disputing after their play. An alley 
in the Tuileries gardens with a swarm of nurses and children. 

“IV. Bydlo. A Polish wagon with enormous wheels, drawn by 
oxen. Moussorgsky introduced a folk song. 

“V. Ballet of chickens in their shells. A drawing made by 
Hartmann for the staging of a scene in the ballet “Trilby.’ 

“VI. Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle. Two Polish Jews, the 
one rich, the other poor. Moussorgsky wrote to Stassow: ‘I hope 
to get Hartmann’s Jews.’ (This episode particularly attracted Ravel. 
Pierre d’Alheim in his “Moussorgsky’ (Paris, 1869): ‘Two Jewish 
melodies, one replying to the other. One of them is grave, imposing, 
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decisively marked; the other is lively, skipping, supplicating. One 
cannot be deceived in the two persons: one of them, the portly one, 
walks square-toed, like a dog with a pedigree; the other, the thin 
one, hurries along, dwarfs himself, twists about, like a puppy. He 
revolves in a funny way, courts a look from the other, begs. There 
is no doubt about them, one sees them—and the barking of the fat 
one who frees himself, in two triplets, from the bore, proves that 
Moussorgsky could draw from the pianoforte, as from the voice, as 
from the orchestra, comical effects.’ ) 

“VII. Limoges. The Market-place. Market women dispute 
furiously. 

“VIII. Catacombs. In this drawing, Hartmann portrayed him- 
self, examining the interior of the catacombs in Paris by the light of 
a lantern. In the original manuscript, Moussorgsky had written 
above the Andante in B minor: “The creative spirit of the dead 
Hartmann leads me towards skulls, apostrophizes them—the skulls 
are illumined gently in the interior.’ 

“(The Catacombs,” with the subtitle “Sepulchrum ro- 
manum,” are invoked by a series of sustained chords, now pp, now 
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ff. Then comes under the title “con mortuis in lingua mortua” a 
derhythmed transformation of the “Promenade” theme.’-—Calvo- 
coressi. ) 


“TX. The Hut on Fowl’s Legs. The drawing showed a clock 
in the form of Baba-Yaga’s, the fantastical witch’s hut on the legs 
of fowls. Moussorgsky added the witch rushing on her way seated 
on her mortar. 


‘(In Russian legends Baba-Yaga flies through the air; on the 
Witches’ Sabbath ‘she rides in a mortar of glowing iron which she 
pushes along with a pestle, and brushes out the traces behind her 
with a fiery broom.’ She was a passionate collector of human bones. 
When her victims were turned to stone, she reduced them to con- 
venient fragments by pounding them in her mortar. . . . Calvo 


coressi calls attention to the middle section, Andante Mosso, as 


presenting an example of purely musical suggestion that is perhaps 
unique in the composer’s instrumental work. ‘It is important to 


note that this piece, with the mysterious atmosphere of the episode, 
is the only one after “The Night on Bald Mountain” in which 
Moussorgsky invoked the fantastic creations of national folk-lore, 
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dear to all his colleagues. Neither reverie, nor the picturesque 
elements of absolute music, suited his realistic temperament.’) 

“X. The Gate of the Bohatyrs at Kiev. Hartmann’s drawing 
represented his plan for constructing a gate at Kiev, in the old 
Russian massive style, with a cupola shaped like a Slavonic helmet.” 


BERCEUSE 
PRERUDE? yo. See Aer =f) eps el arnejelt 


Armas Jarnefelt is a native of Finland and received the first 
portion of his musical training at the Conservatory at Helsingfors. 
Later he went to Berlin, where he studied with Albert Becker, and 
to Paris, where he became a pupil of Massenet. For a time he held 
the position of conductor of the symphony orchestra at the city of 
Wiborg, and in 1903 he won a government stipend and spent a year 
in further study abroad (1903). Since that time, he has held the 
positions of Opera Conductor at Helsingfors, Conductor of the 
Royal Orchestra at Stockholm, Director of the Helsingfors Con- 
servatory, and Conductor of the Royal Opera at Stockholm. His 
works for orchestra include a symphonic poem, “Korsholm”’; a sym- 
phonic fantasy, “Heimatklang”’; a “Serenade,” two overtures, and 
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four suites. He has also written three works for chorus and orches- 
tra, some male choruses, and piano pieces and songs. The two num- 
bers played this afternoon are two of his smaller but more popular 
works. 


The Berceuse was published in 1905 and first performed in this 
country by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in that year. Besides 
its orchestral presentation, it is arranged for piano, for violin and 
piano, and for ‘cello and piano. It is scored simply for two clarinets, 
one bassoon, two horns, violin solo, and the usual strings. The work 
is ‘simple in structure, and based entirely upon the theme which is 
put forward, after four introductory measures, by the solo violin. 


The Prelude, which is dedicated to Mme. Sonja Wahl, is scored 
for the following: two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
two horns, two trumpets, tympani, glockenspiel, triangle, cymbals, 
and strings. It unconsciously reminds one of a crowd of boys play- 
ing “‘follow-the-leader” as one instrument after another enters with 


the playful main theme, stopping for an instant to catch their breath, 
and then again resuming their play. The greater portion of the 
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number is merely a repetition of the “follow-theleader” theme 
Allegro quasi allegretto, F major, 2/4—-with which, after three meas- 
ures of pizzicato accompaniment in the strings, the Prelude opens, 
with the oboe as the “leader.” The subject is taken up successively 
by the various woodwind instruments in a fascinating manner of 
sequence. In the course of the piece, the key changes to A minor, 
and the violins continue the opening theme of the piece over a drone 
bass in the lower strings. There is a short passage for the solo violin, 


as the woodwinds “‘take a rest,’ and then the oboe, as before, starts 
out with the lively figure of the “leader.” 


“SERENADE MELANCHOLIQUE” - - - - - I'schaikowsky 

The “Serenade Melancholique” is in reality a song form, and 
Tschaikowsky wrote it as a violin solo, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. There are ten measures of prelude, played by the orchestra, 
and after these measures, the solo violin enters with a quiet, plaintive 
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theme, which forms the principal part of the serenade. Tschaikowsky 
dedicated the composition to Leopold Auer, the world-famous violin 
teacher, under whose tutorage such renowned violinists as Jascha 
Heifitz, Mischa Elman, and our own concert-master, Mishel Piastro, 
have arisen to their respective heights. 


‘SOUVENIR OF Moscow” i = : 2 2 : Wientawski 


Henri Wieniawski, born July 10, 1835, at Lubland, Poland, and 
died March 31, 1880, at Moscow, was the most brilliant virtuoso 
of his time. At the age of eight he entered the Paris Conservatory 
and three years later he carried off the first prize for violin playing! 
He continued his studies and in 1850 toured Europe in company 
with his brother, Joseph, a concert pianist. In 1860, he was appointed 
court violinist to the Emperor of Russia, and here he stayed (St. 
Petersburg) until 1872, when he joined Anton Rubinstein in a 
memorable tour of this country, which was the talk of every music- 
lover a half century ago. After having taken over the position pre- 
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viously held by Vieuxtemps at the Brussels Conservatory (the latter 
was incapacitated by a stroke of paralysis), with the return of 
Vieuxtemps several months later, Wienawski resumed his wander- 
ing. Ill health began to overtake him and his brilliant career was 
destined to come to a pitiful ending at Moscow, where he died in 
desperate circumstances in a public hospital. The pathetic story 1s 
related of how he collapsed in the middle of one of his concerts on 
his last tour. It was in Berlin, while playing a concerto he became 
so violently ill that he could not finish the piece, whereupon Joachim, 
who happened to be among the audience, stepped up onto the stage, 
picked up the stricken violinist’s violin, and completed the program. 


Wieniawski left a number of brilliant compositions, among them 
two concertos, a set of studies, several salon pieces, fantasias, etc., 
for violin, and the selection played this afternoon is one of the best 
known. 


“Vase DE Concert,” No. 1, Opus 47 - - - Glazounow 


This gifted Russian writer is one of the most promising of the 
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Russian composers. Unlike the large majority of musicians and com- 


posers, Glazounow, like Mendelssohn, has always been blest with 
ample means whereby to devote himself to the development of his 
>xceptional natural talents, and it must be said that he has made 
excellent use of all his opportunities. His first musical studies were 
begun at the age of nine. When he was fifteen, he studied compo- 
sition under the Russian Rimsky-Korsakow and a year later (1881) 
he produced his first symphony. He attended the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at St. Petersburg until the age of eighteen and since his gradu- 


ation with honors he has devoted himself and his energies exclusively 
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to the art of which he is so important and conspicuous an exponent 
today. Among his works are numbered eight symphonies; a ballet, 
“The Seasons’; incidental music to Wilde’s “Salome”; a suite, 


“Scenes de Ballet”; and several works for pianoforte. 


Glazounow composed this Waltz at Peterhof, near Petrograd, 
in 1893, and the work, together with an arrangement for piano duet, 
made by himself, was brought to publication the following year. It 
is brilliantly scored and in form which needs little description. The 
Waltz opens with an introduction and this is immediately followed 
by the theme of the dance in the violas and clarinets. This is after- 
wards taken up by the higher strings. A second section is brought 
forward in the clarinet, and another by the same instrument with a 
pizzicato accompaniment in the strings. The first melody then 
returns in the violins and woodwind, followed by other material of 
a playful, sporting character, leading eventually into a brilliant and 
effective Coda. 









HAZEL DREIS 
FINE BOOKBINDINGS 


Hazel Dreis, who makes hand-bound books, has 
moved from 1367 Post Street to a much larger studio 
at 2323 Franklin Street, near Broadway. The tele- 
phone number remains the same — OR dway 7231. 
You are invited to visit the new studio and inspect 
the work. 





30 years violin specialist in Expert Repairing 
St. Louis and Chicago Bow Hairing 


S. O. ALLISON 
VIOLIN MAKER, CONNOISSEUR AND APPRAISER 


Agent for Carl R. Kessler Dresden hand-made Violins and ‘Cellos, 
Artist Bows by G. A. Pfritzschner, H. W. Prill, 
and other celebrated Makers. 


My collection of old violins includes several genuine specimens from 
Dykes & Son, the world famed experts of London. 


Old Violins, 45 GEARY STREET 
"Cellos and Bows Formerly I. A. Lutz 
Finest Strings and Accessories DA venport 0415 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


by the 


San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 


The following recordings have been made: 


PNG DET te are eae Overture to “Fra Diavolo’’ 

Beethoven................ Overture, ‘“‘Leonore’’ No. 3 

Brahwiset- shoe Hungarian Dances No. 5 and No. 6 

Delibestcc one Intermezzo from ‘Sylvia’ 

Deélibesst sees: Dance of the Automatons and Waltz from 
‘Coppelia”’ 

Glazounow.7 2 Valse de Concert, No. | 

Gounod ..6 ee Funeral March of a Marionette 

Kreisler, 6. 6. Caprice Viennois 

Krreisler weet Ao dehy) Liebesleid 

SCA oe ee ea ae Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Preludes” 

uioini eres ee ‘‘Aubade’”’ 

Massenet.:2242:.- 2 2 Overture, ““Phedre’’ 

Massenet................... Ballet Music from ‘‘Le Cid’”’ 

Mendelssohn............. Selections from ““A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ 

Moszkowski............. Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

Senu bert. ee Military March 

SCHUDEH a.cucc os ee Entr’ Acte from “‘Rosamunde”’ 

Wiener... Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde’ 

Wacner. 2 4c ne ee oe Love Death from ‘“‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 

Waster... =. o! Prelude to ‘“‘Parsifal”’ 

Washers =e. Good Friday Spell from ‘‘Parsifal”’ 

Weber:..t an aati e Overture to “Der Freischutz’’ 


Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 
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The San Francisen Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Ford, Louis W. 


Assistant Concert Master 
Meriz, Emilio 
Veissi, Jascha 
Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
Koenig, Hans 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 


Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, Julius 


Haug, Julius 
Gough, Walter 
Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Peterson, Harvey 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 

Principal 
Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Lewis, Arthur 


(-CEEELOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 
Weiss, Arthur 


BASSES 

Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 

Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 
Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 
Newbauer, Louis 


BASS FLUTE 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


BASS OBOE 
Dupuis, A. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 
Fragale, Frank 
Clow, R. W. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 


Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Dabelow, William 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D. C. 
Kegel, Otto 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W: 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TENOR TUBA 
De Graff, H. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 

HARP 


Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagener, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 


Veissi, Jascha 


Tabbits, J.b. 


CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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It is no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a century 
of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
ous entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an invest- | 
Ment that pave ton mtsel:— | 
whatever the price — many, 
many times overs Yet the price 
of the Steinway is far less than 
one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
lent installments. 





Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 
Y515 Mission Street, S. F. | 
1715 Fillmore Street, S. F. 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 

Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 

tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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automatic orthophonic 


VICTIRO 1A. 


exclusively at The White House 


$98." 


d fraction of its former price 
: plays for one hour or more 


Plays consecutively 12 Victor Records. 
After the last record has been played 
mechanism stops automatically. May 
be stopped at any time by touching 
stop button. 


L-ncased in d handsome walnut cabinet 


Fourth Floor 


TRE WHITE HOUSE 


RAPHAEL WEILL & COMPANY GRANT-POST-SUTTER 





LAST 


Popular Concert 


Sunday, March 30, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


Soloist: GUNNAR JOHANSEN, Pianist 


. A Tragic Overture 

. Suite, “L’Arlesienne” No. | 
Prelude 
Menuet 
Adagietto 
Carillon 

. Piano Concerto, A minor 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro marcato 

GUNNAR JOHANSEN 


; abheme And: Variations trompouites NO..o.. Tschaikowsky 


. (a) Valse Triste Sibelius 
(b) Andante, Cantabile. tor strings 18.2. eee a Tschaikowsky 


. Overture to ““Tannhauser” Wagner 








Musical Association of San Hrancisen 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. Paut I. FacANn, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. S. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


R. I. Bentley Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 

Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F.R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain FP. J: Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
Miss Agnes Clark ]. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
William H. Crocker Walter 5. Martin R. M. Tobin 

E. R. Dimond Clay Miller W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann John A. McGregor Eli H. Wiel 

John S. Drum Mrs. M. S. Koshland, ex-officio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Joun A. McGrecor, Chairman 
Robert I. Bentley George T. Cameron Selah Chamberlain 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mortimer Fleishhacker Walter S. Martin 
W. C. Van Antwerp 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. M. S. KoSHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. CGC. Porter, Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Fifth Floor, 244 Kearny Street 
Telephone GA rfield 2819 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 


Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
3737 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 15TH & EYE STREETS 
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Che San Franciscan Sumplony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 
ELEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


902d and 903d Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, March 21, 3:00 o’clock 


Sunday Afternoon, March 23, 2:45 o’clock 


CURRAN “ERLE Ae Ie ; 


Soloist: CLAIRE DUX, Soprano 


PROGRAMME 
Ie Overturestot Doni wai Se Be oe eR Oe ee Mozart 
2a OVTAPRONY INO’ 4s if Gr majOre ssn. poe eee ARAL ee Mahler 


Bedaechtig 
In Gemaechlicher Bewegung 
Ruhevoll 
Sehr Behaglich 
Soprano Solo, CLAIRE DUX 


Intermission 


3 toones with Orchestran.225 22 2s Seve Ee Richard Strauss 


Traum durch die Dammerung 


Standchen 
Morgen! 
Wicirian WW iemevalicc Ero: ke ie eed ne ee, ee cee SN hea Reger 
CLAIRE DUX 
a. Overture-Fantasie,, “Nomeo and Julet 2... Tschaikowsky 
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OVERTURE TO “Don JUAN” - : = : - Mozart 


The opera “Don Juan” or “Don Giovanni” with libretto by 
Lorenzo da Ponte and music by Mozart was first produced at 
Prague, October 29, 1787. The success was brilliant indeed. Mozart 
conducted four performances before returning to Vienna. Guarda- 
soni, the stage manager of the Prague Theatre, remarked to da Ponte 
that “all singers and impresarios ought to bless his name and 
Mozart’s, for as long as they lived, there never would be any more 
bad seasons.” . 

There is a story that the overture to the opera was written the 
night before the production, and that Mozart’s wife kept him awake 
during the night by telling him fairy tales while he wrote. It is 
probable that, according to his custom, Mozart began work with 
great industry and that, when the first enthusiasm had somewhat 
cooled, he left much of the labor to the last, and probably put the 
finishing touches on almost at the last minute before the perform- 
ance, but there is no proof of the tale that the overture was com- 
pleted under such trying conditions, although to a genius of Mozart's 
calibre, this feat would not have been so amazing as it would at 
first appear. 

At any rate, regardless of the circumstances surrounding its con- 









ROSE FLORENCE 


Has returned to San Francisco, and announces the 
opening of the 


Rose Florence Bel Canto 
School of Singing 


For Information Telephone WAlnut 6561 
Studio 1001 26 O’Farrell Street DAvenport 5486 








YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
NEXT OAKLAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 4:00 P. M. 
DUFWIN THEATRE 
Seventeenth Street and Telegraph Avenue 


Box Office, Sherman Clay & Co. Phone LA keside 6700 
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ception, the overture as we have it today is a charming little concert 
work, and speeds along swiftly, entirely oblivious to any discussions 
concerning its origin. It may be described briefly as consisting of a 
slow Introduction in D minor (Andante, 4/4); and a spirited sym- 
phonic movement developed from three themes — the first being 
stated immediately after the Introduction by the strings. After a 
brief exposition passage, the second theme comes to notice—a heavy 
chord for orchestra followed by a little flourish by the violins. This . 
is repeated and then, after a spirited full-orchestra conclusion, the 
third theme makes its appearance—a strongly accented downward 
scale passage for the strings and woodwinds, with piquant responses | 
from the violins. 


SympHoony No. 4, IN G MAJOR Se ier . . Mahler 

“The nine symphonies of Gustav Mahler constitute one of the 
most gigantic and impressive contributions to modern music. Basing 
himself on Wagner and Bruckner, Mahler, with unlimited wealth 
of fancy and noble ideas, with virtuoso control over the resources 
of the modern orchestra, with astonishing genius for free structure, 
poured forth these works, which may well astonish even a world 
accustomed to all manner of startling and novel things. He had in 
particular two qualities which make him distinct from his genera- 
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tion: First, a power of envisaging a certain heroic sublimity which 
seems to contain no element of the mundane. The heroic quality 
of Strauss or Bruckner, for instance, is that of men become divine: 
but that of Mahler is the pure exaltation of the gods themselves, 
Next, and more important, Mahler had a vein of peasant humor as 
different from the refined humor of Strauss and Reger as it is differ- 
ent trom the joviality of Haydn; it is folk-humor as no other modern 
artist has given it to us—rich and human, smelling of sun-baked 
fields and smoky kitchens, and yet as infinitely tender and many- 
tinted as the personality of Man himself. Mahler has employed the 
voice to a greater extent than any other modern symphonist, and of 
course has employed great freedom in the constructing of his works 
—tollowing the model of the first great choral symphonist, Bee- 
thoven. In this free structure, he revealed his great power of securing 
cogency of form without adherence to formal models. In counter 
point, Mahler was masterly, and in his harmony he ereatly extended 
the field of dissonance. His chief fault was his inability always to 
sustain the magnificent tone which he had in his mind’s ear. And 
for this the quality of his themes was usually to blame; many of 
them are little short of banal, and lack the pregnancy necessary to 
fulfill their ambitious task.”” Quoted from Volume III of the twelve- 
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volume set, “The Art of Music,” published by the National Society 
of Music, New York. 

Mahler was born in July, 1860, of humble parentage, in the 
town of Kalischt, Bohemia. As a boy, Mahler’s evident early pas- 
sion for music was shared only by his great love for books. Conse- 
quently, at the age of fifteen, young Gustav was taken by his father 
to Julius Epstein, a much respected pianist and teacher in Vienna, 
to obtain Epstein’s advice concerning the advisability of following 
music as a career. Epstein threw the weight of his counsel toward 
this side, and in 1875 Mahler entered the Conservatory at Vienna 
as a student of piano under Epstein and of theory under Robert 
Fuchs and Franz Krenn. Quiet and shy as a child, Mahler's adoles 
cence was not so sedate, and he gave the authorities considerable 
trouble by exhibitions of his so-called “‘rebelliousness,” but there 
was little room for doubt as to his exceptional musical powers and 
he won several prizes and awards before his graduation. We may 
note that Mahler’s early love for books was not slighted by the study 
of music. The study of philosophy, a class in which he had enrolled 
in the University of Vienna at the same time as his enrollment in 
the Conservatory, occupied much of his time and efforts. After 


NT NEW YORK 


ON THE WORLD‘S LARGEST ALL-ELECTRIC LINERS 


The great electric liners ofthe driven, electrically operated, 
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leaving the Conservatory, Mahler secured several minor positions 
as conductor and teacher, and finally his growing reputation won 
for him the post of Conductor at Leipzig (1886). In 1888, he was 
called to Budapest, and from there he moved on to Hamburg and 
finally to Vienna, where he ruled the opera as an autocrat. In 1907, 
he came to this country and directed the opera at New York for 
three seasons, and in 1909 he was made conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. Here, for various reasons, his position was not alto- 
gether a happy one. In 1911, his health failed, and his nervousness 
made his relations with the orchestra and the directors decidedly 
unpleasant. Heart trouble at length drove Mahler to Europe in the 
hope of recovering his health and strength, but pneumonia super- 
vened and he died in Vienna in the spring of 1911. 


Nine symphonies were completed by Mahler, and the sketches 
of a tenth were left (and later elaborated by Franz Mikorey and 
produced in Berlin, 1913, as the “Symphonia Engadiana”). The 
First, in D, was completed in 1891; the second (C minor), in 1895: 
the third, (D minor), in 1896; the Fourth (G major), in 1901; the 
Fifth (D minor), in 1904; the Sixth (A minor), in 1906; the Sev- 
enth (E minor), in 1908; the Eighth (E flat), in 1910; and the 
Ninth (D major), in 1912. Besides his nine symphonies, Mahler 
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has to his credit several collections of songs for voices, some with 
piano and some with orchestra accompaniment. 


The symphonies are conceived and built upon a colossal scale, 
and this is a most potent factor in the comparative delay in recog: 
nizing Mahler as the symphonic master that he is. Consider, for 
instance, the scoring of the Second symphony in C minor. There 
should be as many strings as possible, two harps, four flutes inter- 
changeable with four piccolos, four oboes (two interchangeable with 
English horn), five clarinets (one interchangeable with a bass clari 
net and when it is possible there should be two E flat clarinets to 
double in the fortissimo passages), four bassoons (one interchange- 
able with contra-bassoon), six horns (and four more “in the dis- 
tance’’), six trumpets (and four “in the distance’), four trombones, 
tuba, organ, two sets of three tympani for three drummers, bass 
drum, snare drum (as many as are desired by the conductor), cym- 
bals, two gongs, triangle, Glockenspiel, three bells, and in the dis 
tance, another pair of tympani, a bass drum, cymbals, triangle, 
soprano solo, alto solo, and a mixed chorus! The time of perform- 
ance is about an hour and forty minutes. With such a formidablé 
scoring as this it is easy to see why a Mahler symphony is an event— 
not a rule on the program of even the most ambitious of the 
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orchestras. 

The orchestra of the Fourth symphony is fortunately more mod- 
est—tfour flutes (piccolos), three oboes (English horn), three clari- 
nets (E flat clarinet and bass clarinet), three bassoons (contra- 
bassoon), four horns, three trumpets, tympani, bass drum, triangle, 
bells, Glockenspiel, cymbals, gong, harp, and strings. There is a 
soprano solo also in the finale. 

Mahler was rigorous in his denunciation of the so-called “pro- 
gramme music’’ (although he had a great respect for Strauss), and 
as a consequence, never supplied any programs for his works. Bruno 
Walter, an intimate friend of the composer’s, referred to the Fourth 
symphony as “absolute music, not programmatic, from beginning to 
end—a four-movement symphony, organic in every movement.” 
Some critics have supplied “programmes” for the symphony, but on 
the whole, it would seem best to regard it more as Mahler himself 
has intimated—purely as “absolute” music. 

The first movement, though very long, is full of inexhaustible 
and bubbling humor. Bedachtig, G major, 4/4. The first theme is 
given out by the first violins three measures after the opening. In 
it, humor is mysteriously pregnant; it has not quite reached the 
surface, but the second theme in D major, given out by the ‘cellos, 
is pure, hysterical joy, and the working out of these two themes is 
accomplished quite boisterously. 

The second movement (In genachlicher Bewegung) is pure 
satire. After a brief motive for the horn, the first theme is an- 
nounced by the solo violin, which the composer directs is to be out 
of tune! Clarinets play an important role in the further develop- 
ment of the movement and suggestions of the original horn motive 
are heard near the close. 

The slow movement, Ruhevoll (poco Adagio), G major, 4/4, 
opens with a sustained theme in the lower strings. Second violins 
enter with a counter-melody, oboe and violins present a new idea, 


KARE FE. RISSLAND 


Solo Trumpet, San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Formerly Solo Trumpet Minneapolis Symphony and 


New York Symphony. 
TRUMPET INSTRUCTION 


Two of Mr. Rissland’s pupils, James Stamp and Harold Wagner, are now first 
trumpet and second trumpet, respectively, of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
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and, after a long diminuendo and rallentando, the ‘cellos present a 
theme with the clarinets supplying a counter-melody in duet. The 
tempo changes to Andante and then to Allegro and the movement 
finally ends softly and tranquilly. 

In the fourth movement, Sehr behaglich, G major, 4/4, Mahler 
employs a soprano voice which, he directs, is to be set forth with 
childlike, bright expression, but without suggestion of parody. Fol- 
lowing is a translation of the text of the song —an old Bavarian 
folk-song, “Der Himmel hangt voll Geigen,” from “Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn”—which is separated into verses and stanzas by short 


orchestral interludes: 

To us heav'n is yielding its pleasures; | 

Why heed then terrestrial treasures? | 

Earth’s jars reach us never, 

Contented forever. | 
In quietude time passes by. : 

Our conduct, while truly seraphic, 

With mirth holds voluminous trafic, 

With singing and dancing, | | 

With skipping and prancing, 
While Peter above lends an eye. 


Turned loose by St. John, the Lamb gambols, 
Naught dreaming of Herod’s dark shambles, 
A spotless, an innocent, 
A guileless, an innocent 
Creature we slew without dread. 
For rue neither caring nor witting, 
St. Luke now the ox-throat is slitting. 
Our wines, which are many, 
Cost never a penny, 
And angels, sweet, bake all our bread. 


Good greens our environment yields, 
They grow in the heavenly fields, 
Good sparrowgrass, sage, 
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Our appetites gauge; 

Whole dishes-full for him who cares, 
Good apples, good grapes and good pears— 
The gardeners grant them all, Sirs. 

Is it hares, is it deer? 
In the streets that are here 
They run everywhere unawares. 


Whenever a fast-day comes round, 
All fishes are here to be found; 

St. Peter can’t wait, 

With his net and his bait, 

He runs to the fish pond to see. 

St. Martha the cook she must be. 


No music to mortal man given 
Compares with that which we have in heaven; 
Cologne’s maids are dancing 
To measures entrancing, 
Saint Ursula beams with delight; 
Cecilia and all her clansmen 
Make excellent Royal Court bandsmen, 
At angelic voices 
Our hearing rejoices; 
They gladness unbounded invite. 
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Twelfth Pair 
of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, April 4, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, April 6, 2:45 P.M. 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloist: MARGARET HAMILTON, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


» 1. Symphony No. 6, “Pathetique” Tschaikowsky 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 
Adagio lamentoso 


S 


. Suite from “The Fire Bird” Stravinsky 

Introduction—Variations of the Fire Bird 
Rondo of the Princesses 
Dance Infernal of the King Kastchei 
Berceuse and Finale 

3. Piano Concerto, No. 4, in C minor Saint-Saens 
Allegro moderato— 
Andante 
Allegro vivace 


MARGARET HAMILTON 

















Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny and Sutter Streets. Hours 
to 5; or at Curran Theatre after 10 a. m. on day of concert. 
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The following is the German text of the song: 
Wir geniessen die himmlischen Freuden, 
D’rum thun wir das Irdische meiden; 
Kein weltlich Gettimmel, 

Hort man nicht im Himmel, 

Lebt alles in sanftester Ruh’: 
Wir fuhren ein englisches Leben, 
Sind dennoch ganz lustig daneben, 
Wir tanzen und springen, 

Wir hupfen und singen, 
Sankt Peter im Himmel sieh zu. 


Johannes das Lammlein auslasset, 
Der Metzger Herodes drauf passet, 
Wir fuhren ein geduldig’s, 

Ein liebliches Lammlein zu Tod. 
Sankt Lukas den Oschen that schlachten, 
Ohn’ einig’s Bedenken und Achten, 

Der Wein kost kein Heller 
Im himmlichschen Keller, 
Die Englein, die backen das Brod. 


Gut Kratiter von allerhand Arten, 


On Exhibt 
EX WANAMAKER 


DOMINICUS MONTAGNANA 
VIOLIN 


(1727) 


An invitation is extended by Mr. Robert Abbott, in charge of the 
Wurlitzer Rare Violin Collection, to lovers of fine instruments to see 
this celebrated violin, formerly of the Rodman Wanamaker collection. 


WuRLIIZER 


TRADE MARK R 


250 STOCKTON STREET 
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Die wachsen im himmlischen Garten, 
Gut Spargel, Fisolen 
Und was wir nun wollen; 
Ganze Schiissel voll find uns bereit 
Gut’ Aepfel, gut’ Birn’ und gut’ Trauben— 
Die Gartner, die alles erlauben. 
Willst Rehbock, willst Hasen? 
Auf offner Strassen 
Sie laufen herbei. 


Sollt ein Festtag etwa kommen, 

Alle Fische gleich mit Freuden angeschwommen, 
Dort lauft schon Sankt Peter 

Mit Netz und mit Koder 

Zum himmlischen Weihei heinein; 

Sankt Martha die Kochin muss sein. 


Kein Musik ist ja auf Erden, 
Die unsrer verglichen kann werden; 
Elftausend Jungfrauen 
Zu tanzen sich trauen, 
Sankt Ursula selbst dazu lacht; 
Cacilia mit ihren Werwandten 
Sind treffliche Hofmusikanten, 
Die englische Stimmen 


ATTL HARP STUDIO 


244 KEARNY STREET 
For appointment call 
DOusias 3706 
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Ermuntern die Sinnen, 
Das alles fiir Freuden erwacht. 


STAENDCHEN (Strauss) 
Mach’auf, mach’auf, doch leise mein Kind, 
Um omen vom cchlammere zu wecken. 
Kaum murmelt der Bach, kaum zittert im Wind 
Ein Blatt an den Bueschen und Hecken. . 
D’rum leise, mein Madchen, dass nichts sich regt, 
Nur leise die Hand auf die Klinke gelegt. 
Mit Tritten, wie Treitte der Elfen so sacht, 
Um ueber die B Blumen zu hoepfen, 
Flieg’ leicht hinaus in die Mondscheinnacht 
Zu mir in den Garten zu schluepfen. 
Rings schlummern die Bluethen am rieselnden Bach 
Und duften im Schlaf, nur die Liebe ist wach! 
Sitz’ nieder, hier daemmert’s geheimnissvoll 
Unter den Linden baeumen, die Nachtigall uns zu Haeupten soll 
Von uns’ren Kuessen traumen. 
Und die Rose, wenn sie am Morgen erwacht 
Hoch glueh’n, von den Wonneschauern die Nacht! 


Awake! arise, but softly, my love, 
That no one from slumber awaken! 
Scarce murmurs the brook, scarce trembles above 
A leaf by the light zephyr shaken. 


Watch for Coming 
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Then softly; my maiden, that naught be heard, 
Lay softly thy hand on the latch ere ‘tis stirr’d! 
With footsteps like footsteps of elves leaping light 
Lest they hurt the heart of a flower. 
Come swiftly out in the moonlit night: 
I wait in the cool garden bower. 
The flowers sweetly slumber beside the calm lake 
And perfume the breeze—only Love is awake. 
Come hither! Here under the linden tree 
Mysterious shadows hover: 
The nightingale shall with: envy see the maiden kiss her lover. 
And roses, wak’ned by morning’s delight, 
Shall glow with the wondrous bliss of the night! 
MORGEN! (Strauss) 
Und morgen wird die Sonne wieder scheinen, 
Und auf dem Wege, den ich gehen werde, 
Wird uns die Gltcklichen sie wieder einen 
Inmitten dieser sonnenatmenden Erde; 
Und zu dem Strand, dem weiten, wogenblauen 
Werden wir still und langsam niedersteigen, 
Stumm werden wir uns in die Augen schauen, 
Und auf uns sinkt des Gltickles stummes Schweigen. 
JOHN HENRY MACKAY. 
TOMORROW! 


Tomorrow’s sun will rise in glory beaming, 
S § 
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And in the pathway that my foot shall wander, 
We'll meet, forget the earth, and, lost in dreaming, 

Let Heav’n unite a love that earth no more shall sunder: 
And towards that shore, its billows softly flowing, 

Our hands entwined, our footsteps slowly wending, 
Gaze in each other’s eyes in love’s soft splendour glowing, 

Mute with tears of joy and bliss ne’er ending. 

English words by JOHN BERNHOFF. 


MARIA WIEGENLIED (Reger) 
Maria sitzt am Rosenhag, 
Und wiegt ihr Jesuskind, 
Durch die Blatter leise, 
Weht der warme Sommerwind. 
Su ihren Ftssen singet ein buntes Vogelein: 
Schlaf’, Kindlein, siisse, schlaf’? nun ein! 


Hold ist dein Lacheln, 

Holder deines Schlummers Lust, 

Leg’ dein mudes Kopfchen, 

Fest an deiner Mutter Brust! 

Schlaf’, Kindlein, stisse, schlaf’ nun ein! 
THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY 

Mary sits by the rose-hedge, 

And rocks her child, Jesus; 

Softly through the leaves 
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Blows the warm summer breeze. 
At her feet sings a gaily plumed little bird: 
“Sleep, little baby, sweetly sleep!” 


Lovely is thy smile, 

Lovelier yet thy joy in slumber; 
Lay thy tired little head 

Close to thy mother’s breast: 
“Sleep, little baby, sweetly sleep!” 


TRAUM DURCH DIE DAMMERUNG 


Weite Wiesen im Dammergrau; die Sonne verglomm 
Sterne ziehn nun geh ich hin zu der shonsten Frau 

weit iiber Wiesen im Dammergrau, tief in den Busch von Jasmin 
Durch Dimmergrau in der Liebeland; ich gehe nicht schnell 
Ich eile nicht; mich zieht ein weiches sumtenes Band 

durch Dammergrau in der Liebeland, in ein blaues mildes Licht 
Ich gehe nicht schnell ich eile nicht; durch Dammergrau 

in der Liebeland in ein mildes, blaues Licht. 


Spreading meads in the dusk of eve, 
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The sun has gone down, the stars appear and I now go 
to the beauteous maid, far o’er the meads in the dusk of eve, 
deep in the sweet jasmine bow’r. 


Thro’ shades of eve to the lovers’ land 

I speed not too fast, nor haste to leave: 

I'm led by a soft and velvet band at close of day to the lovers’ land 
in the twilight blue of eve. 


I speed not too fast, nor haste to leave at close of day 
for the land of love, in the twilight blue of eve. 


OVERTURE-FANTASIA, “ROMEO AND JULIET” - Uschaikowsky 


The overture-fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet,” was one of Tschai- 
kowsky’s earlier works, written (1869) when he was more or less 
under the direct influence of the “neo-Russian” group of composers 
and dedicated to their master, Balakirew. Indeed, Balakirew not 
only displayed great enthusiasm and much activity in sending numer- 
Ous suggestions as to what should be put into the overture (he evi- 
dently had worked the whole matter out in his own mind down to 
the minutest details, even having decided upon the tonalities that 
Tschaikowsky was to use), but he was no less active in criticizing 
what had been put into it when Tschaikowsky had finished the 
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sketches and had sent them to him for approval. Balakirew was only 
moderately pleased, and offered many suggestions as to the character 
of the themes and their treatment. Tschaikowsky at once applied 
himself to alterations and the work was published. The indefatigable 
Balakirew then wrote: 


“Tt is a pity that you, or rather Rubinstein, should have hurried 
the publication of the overture. Although the new introduction is a 
decided improvement, yet I still have a great desire to see some other 
alterations made in the work, and hoped it might remain longer in 
your hands for the sake of your future compositions. a 


| 

| 

| 
The overture, however, was first produced in this form at a 
concert at Moscow, March 16, 1870. Nicholas Rubinstein con- 
ducted. Unfortunately, Rubinstein had recently been mixed up in 
some legal procedure and had been fined twenty-five roubles, but 
with the overwhelming bulk of public opinion on his side. Conse- , 
quently, when he appeared on the stage, the exuberance of the 
audience gave all the glory that should have been accorded the music 
to Rubinstein alone, and Tschaikowsky sat silent and discouraged 


by himself. 
During the summer of 1870, Tschaikowsky revised the work 
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and it was published in Germany. But even then he seemed dissatis- 
hed, and the overture was again revised and re-issued in 1881. 


The overture is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two 
clarinets, English horn, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, three tympani, bass drum, cymbals, harp, and 
strings. The piece is in many ways a beautiful work, and is an 
excellent instance of program music, but we cannot help but feel 
that Tschaikowsky has made a fundamental mistake in adhering so 
closely to the strict overture form, thus depreciating noticeably from 
the dramatic possibilities and narrative elements of so beautiful a 
story. This “fault” he has avoided in the “Francesca da Rimini” 
fantasy, which appeared later. Here, although the overture form 
is vaguely discerned, there is not nearly such an attempt to make the 
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material fit the mold as may be noticed in the “Romeo and Juliet.” 


The work opens with a solemn, churchly melody for the clari- 
nets and bassoons, representing Friar Lawrence. The orchestration 
sradually deepens and broadens out and at length the theme is pre- 
sented in a full-fledged form with a running bass in the lower strings. 
A crescendo and stringendo at length lead to the main theme, allegro 
siusto, in the woodwinds and strings. In the tumultuous passage 
that follows the street brawls and wranglings of the two opposing 
houses, the Montagues and the Capulets, are graphically and furt 
ously displayed. The strife and tumult subside and we hear the love 
motive, sung by the muted violas and English horn—a theme of rich 
emotional suggestion. After a brief statement of this and another 
second melody of love, the stress and conflict of the first part are 
resumed. The solemn warning of Friar Lawrence protests in vain 
against the furor, and the lovers are again evoked, with more passion- 
ate insistence than before. The love motive, now pathetic and 
tragic, is dominant. A woeful, dirgelike echo of Romeo's song and 
some sharp chords, recalling the strife motive, close the work. 
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Dabelow, William 
Trutner, H. 

TRUMPETS 


Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D. C. 
Kegel, Otto 


TROMBONES 


Miaiio Ese. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TENOR TUBA 
De Graff, H. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch,’ A. E. 


HARP 


Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 


Veissi, Jascha 


Tabpits, J..5- 


CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 














> 
IT WILL 


OUTLAST 


THREE ORDINARY 
PIANOS 


It is no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a century 
of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
ous entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an invest- 
ment that pays for itself— 
whatever the price — many, 
many times overésYet the price 
of the Steinway is far less than 
one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
lent installments. 





Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 
2515 Mission Street, S. F. 
1715 Fillmore Street, S. F, 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Committee on Music and Drama 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


THIRD BERKELEY CONCERT 
Spring Series, 1930 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1930, AT 8:15 P.M. 


Soloists: MISHEL PIASTRO yiotinist 
Oloists: “LAJOS FENSTER LOSES TS 


PROGRAMME 
1. Overture-Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’..............------------------ Tschaikowsky 
2. Concerto for Two Violins and Orchestra in D Minor ......................--.- Bach 
Vivace 
Largo ma non tanto 
Allegro 
MISHEL PrastTRO—LAJOS F'ENSTER 
INTERMISSION 
8. Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade’’.........-...-..------------------ Rimsky-Korsakow 


The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 
The Narrative of the Kalander Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 


Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes to Pieces on a 
Rock Surmounted by the Bronze Statue of a Warrior—Con- 
clusion 








Overture-Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’......20.........oeeeeeeeee. Tschaikowsky 


This was one of Tschaikowsky’s earlier works, written (1869) when he 
was more or less under the direct influence of the ‘‘neo-Russian’’ group 
of composers, and dedicated to their master, Balakirew. Indeed, the latter 
not only sent numerous suggestions as to what should be put into the over- 
ture, but also criticized the finished sketches, offering many more sugges- 
tions. Tschaikowsky accordingly made alterations, and the work was then 
published. It was first produced at a concert in Moscow, on March 16, 
1870; Nicholas Rubenstein was the conductor, and received all the glory 
while Tschaikowsky sat silent and discouraged by himself. The composer 
revised and published the work in Germany in the summer of 1870, and 
again in 1881. 

The overture is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, 
English horn, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
three tympani, bass drum, cymbals, harp and strings. The piece is in many 
ways a beautiful work, and is an excellent instance of programme music, 
but we can not help but feel that Tschaikowsky has made a fundamental 
mistake in adhering so closely to the strict overture form, thus depreciating 
noticeably from the dramatic possibilities and narrative elements of so 
beautiful a story. This ‘‘fault’’ he avoided in the ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini’’ 
fantasy which appeared later. Here, although the overture form is vaguely 
discerned, there is not nearly such an attempt to make the material fit the 
mold as may be noticed in the ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

The work opens with a solemn, churchly melody for the clarinets and 
bassoons, representing Friar Lawrence. The orchestration gradually 
deepens and broadens out, and at length the theme is presented in a full- 
fledged form with a running bass in the lower strings. A crescendo and 
stringendo at length lead to the main theme, allegro guisto, in the wood- 
winds and strings. In the tumultous passage that follows the street brawls 
and wranglings of the two opposing houses, the Montagues and the Capu- 
lets, are graphically and furiously displayed. The strife and tumult 
subside and we hear the love motive, sung by the muted violas and English 
horn—a theme of rich emotional suggestion. After a brief statement of 
this and another second melody of love, the stress and conflict of the first 
part is resumed. The solemn warning of Friar Lawrence protests in vain 
against the furor, and the lovers are again evoked, with more passionate 
insistence than before. The love motive, now pathetic and tragic, is dom- 
inant. A woeful dirge-like echo of Romeo’s song and some sharp chords, 
recalling the strife motive, close the work. 


Concerto for Two Violins and Orchestra, D minor..............................-.. Bach 
MISCHEL PIASTRO—LAJOS FENSTER 


Johann Sebastian Bach was appointed Kappelmeister to the Prince 
Leopold at the age of thirty-two. His principal duty was to compose music 
for the small but efficient body of musicians which constituted the Prince’s 
house orchestra. The concerto for two violins belongs to this period. The 
work, like so many of his other compositions, was forgotten for a great 
many years. In fact, when the Bach Society undertook the publication of 
the master’s works only the two solo parts and the continuo could be found 
in the royal library in Berlin. Bach himself, however, had transcribed the 
concerto for two pianos and orchestra, and from this arrangement the score 
was prepared. 








In the D minor concerto each violin is treated with the independence 
associated with Bach’s manner of treatment. The two do not play so much 
against. one another as they do together against the orchestra. The slow 
movement, like in so many of Bach’s works, is the most attractive feature 
of the work, and stands in the front rank of similar movements of all the 
master’s compositions. 


Symphonic Suite, “‘Scheherazade’’......................--..----.------ Rimsky-Korsakow 


‘‘Qcheherazade’’ was composed during the summer of 1888 at Neyzh- 
eovitsy on the shore of Lake Cherymenyetskoye, and dedicated to Vladimir 
Stassow. It is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes (one interchangeable 
with English horn), two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, tympani, snare-drum, bass-drum, tambourine, cym- 
bals, triangle, tam-tam, harp, and strings. 

This programme is printed on the score in Russian and French: 


‘“The Sultan Schahriar, persuaded of the falseness and the faithlessness 
of women, has sworn to put to death each one of his wives after the first 
night. But the Sultana Scheherazade saved her life by interesting him 
in tales which she told him during the thousand and one nights. Pricked 
by curiosity, the Sultan put off his wife’s execution from day to day and 
at last gave up entirely his bloody plan. 

‘Many marvels were told Schahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade. For 
her stories the Sultana borrowed from poets their verses, from folk-songs 
their words; and she strung together tales and adventures. 


‘“‘T. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 
‘TT. The Story of the Kalander-Prince. 
‘TTT. The Young Prince and the Prineess. 


“TV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship Goes to Pieces on a 
Rock Surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion.”’ 


The first movement opens Largo e maestoso with a powerful motive 
which Rimsky-Korsakow has referred to as ‘‘depicting the stern spouse of 
Scheherazade.’’ The Scheherazade theme is then presented by the solo 
violin with harp accompaniment and introduces the story-teller herself. 
Following this, the movement proper begins (Allegro, non troppo, 6/4) 
with the Sultan’s theme, which is worked over in conjunction with an 
undulating arpeggio figure—the Wave motive, which runs through the 
entire movement—and leads through a climax and a modulation to the 
Ship motive stated by the solo flute and worked out in the woodwind sup- 
ported by the Wave motive. There is a reappearance of the Scheherazade 
theme and the elaboration of these subjects constitutes the rest of the 
movement. 


The second movement (Andantino, 4/4 and 3/8) also opens with the 
Scheherazade motive with the same combination of solo violin and harp. 
The solo bassoon then introduces the Kalander Prince, and the story con- 
tinues over a long drone bass (four basses muted). This figure is developed 
and leads finally to a colorful, spirited figure announced by the brasses with 
reminders of the loquacious Scheherazade subtly interwoven. The motive 
of the Kalandar Prince returns to bring the movement to a close after a 
brief reappearance of the Sultan’s motive from the first movement. 








The third movement (Andantino quasi allegretto, 6/8) is built upon two 
tender, melodious themes that bear a close resemblance to each other. The 
second of these, sung by the clarinet, is one of the most ingratiating figures 
of the whole work. Later on a new episode presents a dash of real Oriental 
coloring with the aid of the percussion instruments, the triangle, tambou- 
rine, cymbal, and drum. The Scheherazade motive is heard in this move- 
ment also as development proceeds. 

The Sultan motive thunders ominously forth at the beginning of the 
fourth movement, to be followed by the Scheherazade theme. Then begins 
the Festival at Bagdad (Allegro molto e frenetico, E minor, 6/8, later 
Vivo) and Rimsky-Korsakow vividly depicts the riotous, tumultuous crowds 
surging through the narrow Oriental streets, reeking with rank Oriental 
perfume and bickering shrilly over their wares. Suddenly and mysteriously 
we are transferred as though by magic from the colorful Bagdad markets 
and find ourselves on board a ship with the festivities continuing here with 
unabated gayety as the ship drifts fatefully closer and closer to the mag- 
netic Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. The Sea thunders through 
the orchestra, surging and repulsing with mighty waves, until the ship with 
all its reveling company crashes terrifically against the Rock. The wild 
tumult and shouting die down and give way to the Scheherazade theme 
again. The Sultana is ready to go on with another story, but the Sultan 
has relented his vow and all is peaceful and quiet again. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LAST BERKELEY CONCERT 


OF THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


APRIL 1, 1930 


Soloist: 
MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 
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FiInanL CONCERT OF THE CALIFORNIA Music LEAGUE 
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SYMPHONY 
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ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


ERED HERTS re W. WIDENHAM, Manager 
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FourtH MunlIcIPAL SYMPHONY CONCERT 
SEASON 1929-1930 


5: OO ls 5 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


Tenor 
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EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 29, 1930 
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IemOvertaresto. Geran iiisad nt. e gee ee ee Weber 
2. Three Movements from D major Serenade (Haffner).............. Mozart 
Andante 
Menuet 


Rondo 
Violin Obbligato, MisHEL Prastro 


(Kreisler cadenza used in the Rondo) 


iY 


Uxtia,- Celeste Mica ehkOmn) 2NIGae as wd Wee ee Verdi 


Mr. MarTINELLI 
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Symphonie: Poemy aivoman festivals ae. me ae eaee Respighi 
Circuses 
The Jubilee 
The October Festival 
The Epiphany 


= 


Nita Vesti lavomipbanatonmm Iledelacen 2 ac Leoncavallo 
Mr. MartTINELLI 


In the ““Roman Festivals,” Respighi has utilized an enormous orchestra, embracing almost 
every musical instrument that can possibly be pressed into orchestral service, including even 
a mandolin. The fly-leaf of the score contains the following “program”: 

I. “The Circus Maximus.—A threatening sky over the Circus Maximus, but the people 
are celebrating; Hail Nero! The iron gates open, and the air is filled with a religious chant and 
the roaring of savage beasts. The mob undulates and rages: unperturbed, the song of the 
Martyrs spreads, dominates, and finally is drowned in the tumult.” 

II. “The Jubilee—Weary, in pain, the pilgrims drag themselves along the highway, 
praying. At last, from the summit of Mount Mario, is seen the holy city: Rome! Rome! And 
the hymn of jubilation is answered by the clangor of multitudinous bells.” 
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Il. “The October Excursions.—Fetes of October, in the castles engarlanded with vines; 
hunting echoes, tinkling bells, and songs of love. Then in the tender even-fall arises a roman- 
tic serenade.” 

IV. “Epiphany.—The eve of Epiphany in the Piazza Navona; a characteristic rhythm 
of bugles dominates the frantic clamor; on the tide of noise float now and again rustic songs, 
the lilt of saltarellos, the strains of a barrel organ in a booth, the call of a showman, harsh 
songs of the intoxicated, and the lively stornello in which the spirit of the populace finds 
expression: ‘lassatece passa, semo Roman’ (‘Let us pass, we are Romans’).” 





Last Auditornon Symphony Concert 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 15 


SioscO ont 
YEHUDI MENUHIS 
Violinist 
Reserved Seats $1 and $2 On Sale, Tuesday, April 1, Sherman, Clay & Co. 





Season Tickets for Next Year’s Series 


Holders of season tickets who wish to order seats for next season should write their name and 
address on the back of the stub provided for this purpose and hand to the doorman at the 
last concert, April 15, or leave at the Sherman, Clay & Co. box office. Changes of location or 
requests for additional seats may be noted on the stub. Two or more stubs should be placed 
in an envelope to insure assigning together. 


MADALAH MASSON 


Pianist 


RECITAL, Scottish Rite Hall, Thursday Evening, April 3rd 


Steinway Piano 








Last Sunday “Pop” Concert 
TOMORROW, 2:45 CURRAN THEATRE 


Soloist: GUNNAR JOHANSEN, Pianist 
Tickets 50c to $1.50 


NEXT FRIDAY and SUNDAY — CURRAN 
Tschaikowsky “Symphonie Pathetique,” Stravinsky “Fire Bird,” Saint-Saens, 
C minor Piano Concerto. MARGARET HAMILTON, Solist. 
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THE COST IS SUR- 
PRISINGLY SMALL 





Ir 1s No uncommon thing for a Steinway to give 
half a century of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, fifty years of 
pleasure and glorious entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an investment that pays for 
itself—whatever the price—many, many times 
over $8 Yet the price of the Steinway is far less 
than one might expect for so fine an instrument. 
,.. And even that price may be paid in conven- 


ient instalments. 





Sherman, @lay & Co. 
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Kearny and Sutter Sts., San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 


lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to the study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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model ten-thirty-five 

















automatic orthophonic 


VICTRO 1A 


exclusively at The White House 


$9S."" 


d fraction of its former price 
plays for one hour or more 


Plays consecutively 12 Victor Records. 
After the last record has been played 
mechanism stops automatically. May 
be stopped at any time by touching 
stop button. 


E-ncased in d handsome walnut cabinet 


Fourth Floor 


| THE WHITE HOUSE 


RAPHAEL WEILL & COMPANY GRANT-POST-SUTTER 


Lane 2 
Symphony Pair 


Friday, April 11, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, April 13, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


1. Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” 

2. Symphony No. 5, in C minor 
Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo: Allegro— 
Finale: Allegro 


3. Tone Poem, “Death and Transfiguration” Richard Strauss 
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Musical Association of San Hranciseo 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. Paut I. Facan, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. S. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


R. I. Bentley Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 
Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F. R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain F. J. Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
Miss Agnes Clark J. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
William H. Crocker Walter S. Martin R. M. Tobin 

E. R. Dimond Clay Miller W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann John A. McGregor Eli H. Wiel 

John 8. Drum Mrs. M. S. Koshland, ex-officio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Joun A. McGrecor, Chairman 
Robert I. Bentley George T. Cameron Selah Chamberlain 
A. B. C. Dohrmann Mortimer Fleishhacker Walter S. Martin 
W. C. Van Antwerp 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. M. S. KoSHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. GC. Porter, Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Fifth Floor, 244 Kearny Street 
Telephone GA rfield 2819 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 








HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS Co. 


VAN NESS & JACKSON STREETS 
Phone OR pway 6211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
3737 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 15TH & Eye STREETS 
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The San Francisca Somphony Orchestra 
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ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season—1930 


TENTH AND LAST POPULAR CONCERT 


907th Concert 


Sunday Afternoon, March 30, 2:40 o'clock 


CURRAN. THEATRE 


Soloist: GUNNAR JOHANSEN, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


IA “PeasiG Overture:-.26 oe ee oa Site a ee 
eiSuite. us Atlesienneiw Nowe aan se. aie 


Prelude 
Menuet 
Adagietto 
Carillon 
(Saxophone obligato, C. F. Gillette) 


Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro marcato 


GUNNAR JOHANSEN 


Intermission 


Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3..............-.. 


EI) ea he aa Wg guna ARCA tes. SPER St See eS SEN 
(by) Andante ‘Cantabileyfortstrings 2.24. 22225452 
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The Piano is a Steinway 


Tschaikowsky 


erie FOU Sibelius 
_..Tschaikowsky 


YOUR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FACT 
THAT THE LAST TWO PAIRS OF SYMPHONY CON- 
CERTS WILL BE GIVEN ON CONSECUTIVE WEEKS, 
APRIL 4-6 AND APRIL 11-13. PROGRAMMES FOR 
THESE CONCERTS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 692 


AND 707. 





See Announcement on Page 702 
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“TRAGIC OVERTURE” - : - : : Hermann Genss 


This work of Hermann Genss, the well-known San Francisco 
pianist and teacher, was first performed in Hamburg in 1881, and 
had many subsequent performances in Hamburg, Mayence, Berlin, 
Potsdam and New York. 

Although not programmatic in construction, the work, in spirit, 
is characterized as an “Overture to a Tragedy,” with specific refer- 
ence to Shakespeare’s “Richard II.” While built along the classic 
overture lines, the composition has been arranged with the modern 
orchestral taste in mind. 


“LT”? ARLESIENNE,” SuitE No. 1 - . . - . Bizet 

“L’Arlesienne” (The Woman of Arles), a drama by Alphonse 
Daudet, was produced in Paris on October 1, 1872, with twenty- 
seven incidental musical numbers by Georges Bizet. Although the 
play was not successful, the music is considered among the finest of 
Bizet’s writings. Bizet himself arranged the Suite No. 1 played 
today, and a second suite was arranged by Ernest Guiraud after 
Bizet’s death. 

The first movement, Prelude, opens with a sturdy theme given 
out by the deeper woodwinds, horns and strings (exclusive of the 


ROSE FLORENCE 


Has returned to San Francisco, and announces the 


opening of the 


Rose Florence Bel Canto 
School of Singing 


For Information Telephone W Alnut 6561 
Studio 1001 26 O’Farrell Street DAvenport 5486 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
LAST OAKLAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 4:00 P. M. 
DUFWIN THEATRE 
Seventeenth Street and Telegraph Avenue 


Box Office, Sherman Clay & Co. Phone LA keside 6700 
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basses) in unison. The first violins and violas (muted) play pianis- 
simo, a rich, songful melody, which later is given out more sonor- 
ously by all the strings (muted and in octaves), over an accompani- 
ment from the woodwinds and brasses. The second movement, 
Minuet, is a dainty, tripping composition in the usual minuet form, 
with a trio built above a persistently droning bass—somewhat like 
the “musette” of a gavotte. The third movement is a beautiful, 
nocturnelike Adagietto; a somewhat brief composition of the 
romanza type, scored for the muted strings only, without the basses. 
The last movement is a carillon, a form of musical composition in 
which the persistent imitation of a chime of bells is made the frame- 
work over which a fabric of ingenious melodic invention is woven. 
In this instance the bell motive is made up of the three tones— 
G sharp, E and F sharp—reiterated, for the most part, by the horns 
and harp, while the other instruments build up a delicate gauze-work 
of vivacious melody all about it. The trio—in 6/8 time—is a grace- 
ful, idyllic episode. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE, A MINOR, OpuS16 - - Grieg 


Grieg wrote the A minor piano concerto during his vacation 
stay at the village of Sollerdd, Denmark, in the summer of 1868. 


Established 1852 
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SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post Street at Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 








He submitted the manuscript to Carl Reinecke, who had been his 
teacher at the Leipzig Conservatory, for approval, but the latter 
evidently made no comment upon it, even when Grieg, after wait- 
ing several days and receiving no answer from Reinecke, visited him 
and secured the score. This incident must have touched the feelings 
of the Norwegian composer, for, like Wagner, he was particularly 
sensitive to adverse criticism. 

Later in the year, however, Grieg received a more encouraging 
letter from Franz Liszt stating that the latter had procured for Grieg 
a sum of money from the Norwegian government wherewith he 
could travel to Rome to meet Liszt. The following translation of a 
letter of Grieg’s concerning his second meeting with Liszt is quoted 
from Mr. Edward Finck’s book, “Grieg and His Music,” and tells 
in an interesting conversational style of Liszt’s reaction to the 
concerto: 

“I had fortunately just received the manuscript of my plano 
concerto from Leipzig, and took it with me. Besides myself, there 
were present Winding, Sgambati, and a German Lisztite, whose 
name I do not know, but who goes so far in the aping of his idol that 
he even wears the gown of an abbe; add to these a Chevalier de 
Concilium, and some ladies of the kind that would like to eat [Aez 0, 
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skin, hair, and all, their adoration 1s simply comical. . . . Winding 
and I were very anxious to see if he would really play my concerto 
at sight. I, for my part, considered it impossible; not so Liszt. “Will 
you play?’ he asked, and I made haste to reply: “No, I cannot’ (you 
now I have never practiced it). Then Liszt took the manuscript, 
went to the piano, and said to the assembled guests, with his char- 
acteristic smile: “Very well, then, I will show you that I also can- 
not. With that he began. I admit that he took the first part of the 
-oncerto too fast, and the beginning sounded helter-skelter; but later 
on, when I had a chance to indicate the tempo, he played as only he 
can play. It is significant that he played the cadenza, the most dif- 
ficult part, the best of all. His demeanor 1s worth any price to see. 
Not content with playing, he at the same time converses and makes 
comments, addressing a bright remark now to one, now to another 
of the assembled guests, nodding significantly to the right or to the 
left, particularly when something pleases him. In the Adagio, and 
still more in the Finale, he reached a climax both as to his playing 
and the praise he had to bestow. 

“A really divine episode I must not forget. Toward the end of 
the Finale, the second theme 1s, as you may remember, repeated in 
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a mighty fortissimo. In the very last measures, when in the first 
triplets the first tone is changed in the orchestra from G sharp to G, 
while the piano part, in a mighty scale passage, rushes wildly 
through the whole reach of the keyboard, he suddenly stopped, rose 
up to his full height, left the piano, and with big theatric strides and 
arms uplifted walked across the large cloister hall, at the same time 
literally roaring the theme. When he got to the G in question, he 
stretched out his arms imperiously and exclaimed: ‘G, G, not G 
sharp! Splendid! That is the real Swedish Banko!’ to which he 
added very softly, as in a parenthesis: “Smetana sent me a sample 
the other day.’ He went back to the piano, repeated the whole 
strophe, and finished. In conclusion, he handed me the manuscript 
and said, in a particularly cordial tone: “Fahren Sie fort; ich sage 
Thnen, Sie haben das Zeug dazu, und—lassen Sie sich nicht ab- 
schrecken!’ (Keep steadily on; I tell you, you have the capability, 
and—do not let them intimidate you!). 


“This final admonition was of tremendous importance to me: 
there was something in it that seemed to give it an air of sanctifica- 
tion. At times, when disappointment and bitterness are in store for 
me, I shall recall his words, and the remembrance of that hour will 
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have a wonderful power to uphold me in days of adversity.” 


The concerto is in three movements and scored for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, tympani, and strings. 


I. Allegro moderato, A minor, 4/4. A tympani roll, a fortis- 
simo chord, and a vigorous descending passage for the piano precede 
the principal subject, which is then announced by the orchestra, 
piano. The piano takes it up, and a transition leads to the second 
theme in C major, which is first introduced by the ‘cellos and later 
resumed by the solo instrument. In the Development section only 
the first theme is worked out, and the Recapitulation follows, the 
two subjects being in the keys of A minor and A major, respectively. 
A short orchestral tutti precedes a cadenza for the piano, and the 
coda brings the conclusion of this brilliant sonata form. 

II. Adagio, D flat major, 3/8. Muted violins first introduce the 
theme, and the solo instrument then enters and the movement con- 
tinues in a quiet, expressive vein to the end, the piano having stated 
the principal theme fortissimo above a tremolo in the violins and 
violas. 

III. Allegro marcato, A minor, 2/4. The third movement is 
an elaborate Rondo, built upon two main themes—the first pre- 
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sented, after nine introductory bars, by the piano, and the second 
allotted to the flute, F major. After these two themes have been 
presented and elaborated upon, the Recapitulation sets in, and a 
section, Quasi presto, 3/4, which is in the nature of a coda, at length 
leads to the close. 
THEME AND VARIATIONS FROM SUITE NO. 3, 

G MAJOR - : . - . - Tschaikowsky 

The G major Suite, No. 3, was performed for the first time at 
the fifth symphony concert of the Russian Musical Society at Petro- 
erad, January 24, 188), Hans von Bulow conducting. The Suite is 
orad, January 24, 188), Hans von Buhlow conducting. The Suite is 
in three movements: an Elegie, a Scherzo, and the Theme and Varia- 
tions. Throughout, the Suite is in a typical, colorful Tschaikowsky 
vein, and commends itself to its hearers purely as work of entertain 
ing diversion. 

Theme and Variations. The theme, in G major, is given out 
by the first violins, the harmony otf which is carried by the other 
strings. 

|. The theme is played in octaves, pizzicato, by all the strings, 
with a counterpoint above it in the flutes and clarinets. 
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II. The first and second violins play a light thirty-second note 
figure in the style of a Perpetuum Mobile, the lower strings, the 
woodwinds and the strings accompanying it. 


III. This is given to three flutes, two clarinets, and bassoons 
only. 

IV. The key changes to B minor and the tempo becomes Pochi- 
simo meno animato. The theme begins in the ‘cellos, reinforced by 
the English horn and clarinets. The violins take it up and finally 
the full orchestra enters. 

V. The original key returns. A fugato made from the first 
eight notes of the theme begins this variation, which is scored only 
for woodwinds and strings. 

VI. The full orchestra is employed almost continually. The 
snare drum enters for the first time. 

VII. The theme appears on the form of a chorale. The varia- 
tion is scored only for woodwind, and leads without pause into the 
eighth. 3 
VII. Over a tremolo in the violins the English horn sets forth 
an expressive melody. : 

IX. The first violins play a vivacious theme of Russian charac- 
ter, the first beat of the measure being accentuated by the triangle. 
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There is a gradual crescendo and the full orchestra enters Fortissis- 
simo, piu presto. A cadenza for the solo violin leads into the next 
variation. 

X. A solo violin plays the most important part in the unfolding 
of this section. 

XI. With the exception of three measures at the end, the entire 
variation is built upon a tonic organ-point. | 

XII. Finale: Polacca. The chief theme of the brilliant Polacca 
is preceded by an introduction in which the subject is foreshadowed. 
This enters, fortississimo, in the full orchestra. A contrasted second 
theme is played by the violins and violas in octaves, the woodwind 
accompanying, with the basses pizzicato. An organ-point on F sharp 
and a long crescendo lead back to the principal theme in full orches- 
tra, as before, and a fiery coda brings the movement to its conclusion. 


““VALSE TRISTE” - : - - : : ‘ Sibelius 


The “Valse Triste” is one of the most popular of this Finnish 
composer's lesser compositions. It is one number from the incidental 
music to a drama written by the composer’s gifted brother-in-law, 
Arvid Jarnefeld, entitled “Kuolema” (Death), which accounts for 
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the yearning and shuddering sadness of the themes. 


It is night. A son who has been watching by the bedside of his 
sick mother has fallen asleep from sheer weariness. Gradually, a 
ruddy light is reflected through the room; there is a sound of distant 
music; the glow and the music steal nearer, until the strains of a 
waltz melody float distinctly to our ears. The sleeping mother 
awakens, rises from her bed, and in her long white garment, which 
takes the semblance of a ball dress, begins to move silently to and 
fro. She waves her hands, and beckons in time to the music, as 
though she were summoning a crowd of invisible guests. And now 
they appear, these strange visionary couples, turning and gliding to 
an unearthly waltz rhythm. The dying woman mingles with the 
dancers; she strives to make them look into her eyes; but the shad- 
owy guests, one and all, avoid her gaze. Then she sinks exhausted 
on her couch, and the music breaks off. Presently she gathers all her 
strength and invokes the dance once again with more energetic 
gestures than before. Back come the shadowy dancers, gyrating in 
a wild mad rhythm. The weird gayety reaches a climax; there is a 
knock at the door, which flies open; the mother utters a despairing 
cry; the spectral guests vanish; the music dies away; Death stands 
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at the threshold. 


ANDANTE CANTABILE FROM STRING QUARTET, 
Opus 11 - - . . . . T'schaikowsky 

Tschaikowsky wrote his first string quartet, his Opus 11, in 
1871, for a concert which he gave in Moscow in order to raise funds 
to undertake foreign travel. He was professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatory at the time, at a very small salary, and at the suggestion 
of his friend, Nicholas Rubinstein, arranged a concert of his works 
to secure money for the travels he had planned. As there was no 
orchestra available for this concert, Tschaikowsky wrote a quartet 
for it, which was his first work in the line of chamber music. It was 
very successful, and the slow movement, which is being played this 
evening by all the strings, has become a favorite concert number. 

The Andante Cantabile is based upon a Russian folk song with 
which Tschaikowsky became acquainted in a peculiar manner. A 
plasterer was working outside the house in which the composer was 
living. Tschaikowsky had heard him humming a song several times 
while at work. He took down the song and used it as the principal 
theme of this section of the quartet. Later, the song, which is a 
Russian folk tune, was included in the collection of Russian folk 
songs compiled by Rimsky-Korsakow. 
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OVERTURE, ““TANNHAUSER” . . - - - W agner 


Long before the first performance of the “Flying Dutchman” 
took place, January 2, 1843, and in fact even before the rehearsals 
for his first opera, “Rienzi,” had begun, Wagner had made the first 
sketches for his third mature opera, ““Tannhauser.” It is interesting 
to point out here that, all through Wagner’s career, we notice this 
peculiar dovetailing in the development of his operas. Before the 
score of one work is finished, the sketches of one or two others are 
already absorbing considerable of the master’s time and effort, thus 
demonstrating that Wagner’s progress was an immer progress and 
had no connection with the practical success of his operas. 


Wagner’s duties as kapellmeister at the Royal Opera in Dresden, 
together with several other arising circumstances, must have com- 
bined to hinder consistently and quite irritatingly the development 
of “’Tannhauser,” but Wagner labored on the score with an in- 
creased fervor as he progressed. “Into this work,” he wrote, “I 
precipitated myself with my whole soul, and with such consuming 
ardor that, the nearer I approached its end, the more I was haunted 
with the notion that perhaps a sudden death would prevent me from 
bringing it to completion; so that when the last note was written, 
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I experienced a feeling of joyous elation, as if I had escaped a mortal 
danger.” Earlier, while ““Tannhauser” was still in the process of 
creation, Wagner gave us this further testimony to the intense enthu- 
siasm with which he labored. “This opera,” he wrote, “must be 
good, or else I never shall be able to do anything that is good. It 
acted upon me like real magic; whenever and wherever I took up 
the work, I was all aglow and trembling with excitement. After the 
various long interruptions from labor, the first breath always trans- 
ported me back to the fragrant atmosphere that had intoxicated me 
at its first conception.” 


The opera finally came to production, Dresden, October 19, 
1845. Critics and public alike immediately fell upon it with adverse 
criticisms, and even Schumann, a critic of remarkable discernment, 
who had quickly discovered and acclaimed the genius of Chopin and 
Brahms, wrote of the overture that, “apart from the representation, 
it is weak, often simply amateurish and disagreeable”! It was not 
until many years after that “Tannhauser” finally won the affections 
of the public. 

The overture to the opera was written at Dresden, probably in 
March-April of 1845. The first interpretation of the overture as a 
concert piece took place at Leipzig, February 12, 1846, at a concert 
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for the benefit of the Gwendhaus Orchestra Pension Fund. Men- 
delssohn was the conductor and directed from a manuscript, as the 
score had not yet been published. 

Wagner himself has left us an explanation of the overture, and 
the following is a translation: 

“At the commencement the orchestra represents the song of the 
pilgrims, which, as it approaches, grows louder and louder, but at 
length recedes. It is twilight; the last strains of the pilgrim’s song 
are heard. As night comes on, magical phenomena present them- 
selves: a roseate-hued and fragrant mist arises, wafting the voluptu- 
ous shouts of joy to our ear; we are aware of the dizzy motion of a 
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horribly wanton dance. 


“These are the seductive magic spells of the “Venusberg,’ which 
at the hour of night reveal themselves to those whose breath is in- 
flamed with unholy desire. Attracted by these enticing phenomena, 
a tall, manly figure approaches; it is Tannhauser, the Minnesinger. 
Proudly exulting, he trolls forth his jubilant love song as if to chal- 
lenge the wanton magic crew to turn their attention to himself. 
Wild shouts respond to his call; the roseate cloud surrounds him 
more closely; its enrapturing fragrance overwhelms him and intoxi- 
cates his brain. Endowed now with supernatural vision, he perceives 
in the dim seductive light spread out before him an unspeakably 
lovely female figure; he hears a voice, which, with its tremulous 
sweetness, sounds like the call of sirens, promising to the brave the 
fulfillment of their wildest wishes. 


“It is Venus herself whom he sees before him; heart and soul, 
he burns with desire; hot, consuming, longing inflames the blood of 
his veins; by an irresistible power he is drawn into the presence of 
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the goddess, and with the highest rapture raises his song in her 
praise. As if in response to his magic call, the wonder of “Venus- 
berg’ is revealed to him in its fullest brightness; boisterous shouts of 
wild laughter reecho on every side; Bacchantes rush hither and 
thither in their drunken revels; and, dragging Tannhauser into their 
giddy dance, deliver him over to the love-warm arms of the goddess, 
who, passionately embracing him, carries him off, drunken with joy, 
to the unapproachable depths of the invisible kingdom. The wild 
throng then disperses, and their commotion ceases; a voluptuous, 
plaintive whirring alone now stirs in the air, and a horrible murmur 
pervades the spot where the enrapturing magic spell had shown itself, 
and which now again is overshadowed by darkness. 


“Day at length begins to dawn, and the song of the returning 
pilgrims is heard in the distance. As their song draws nearer, and the 
day succeeds to night, that whirring and murmuring in the air, which 
but just now sounded to us like the horrible wail of the damned, 
gives way to more joyful strains, until at last, when the sun has 
arisen in all its splendor, and the pilgrims’ song with mighty inspira- 
tion proclaims to the world, and to all that is and lives, salvation 
won, its surging sound swells into a rapturous torrent of sublime 


ecstasy. This divine song represents to us the shout of joy at his 
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release from the curse of the unholiness of the “Venusberg.’ Thus 
all the pulses of life palpitate and leap for joy in this song of deliver- 
ance; and the two divided elements, spirit and mind, God and nature, 
embrace each other in the holy uniting kiss of love.” 

The Introduction (Andante maestoso, E major, 3/4) presents 
the churchly Pilgrims’ Chorus (“‘Begliickt darf nun dich”), from the 
third act, in somber colors from the lower woodwind choir. There 
is a crescendo and the Chorus is repeated, fortissimo, by the brass, 
with the violins supplying an accompanying figure, which plays a 
very important part in the further development. Wagner explained 
that this figure was intended to symbolize “the pulse of life.” The 
Pilgrims’ chant at length dies away, and the wild bacchanalian 
music of the “Venusbere” scene follows immediately (Allegro, E 
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major, 4/4), with the violas flourishing their familiar upward swirl 
and playing an extremely important part all through this section. 
The brilliant, martial theme which is proclaimed a little later in 
B major is Tannhauser’s song, (“Dir tone Lob”). The Bacchanale 
returns with renewed vigor, and the clarinet gives out over tremolos 
in the violins, Venus’ aria, ““Geliebter, kom sich’ dort die Grotte.” 
Again the bacchanalian orgy returns with all its frenzy and Tann- 
hauser’s song is repeated in E major as a tremendous climax. The 
orgy continues unabated, but at length there appears in the violins 
the “pulse of life” figure heard before in conjunction with the Pil- 
orims’ Chorus, and twelve bars later the Chorus itself returns, as 
before in the bassoons, clarinets, and horns. An intense crescendo 


leads finally to an overwhelming thundering of the Chorus from the 
brass choir and thus to the conclusion. 


The overture was scored by Wagner for piccolo, two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three 


trombones, bass tuba, tympani, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, and 
strings. 
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Beethoven................ Overture, ““‘Leonore’’ No. 3 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Committee on Music and Drama 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


FOURTH BERKELEY CONCERT 
Spring Series, 1930 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1930, AT 8:15 P.M. 


PROGRAMME 


Te@verture.: “= COriol amis: 7 752s Beethoven 


9. Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra in C Major, Opus 20................ d’ Albert 
Allegro—Andante con moto—Allegro vivace 
MIcHEL PENHA 


SMe anti Ge A TACOGIN Ge coe secs ee i Ree a esate eee Dvorak 


EESTI LL O TN V NO see e Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 
Allegro energico e passionato 








Overture: Corolanus’ its, oe eae Been eee ees Beethoven 


Coriolanus is a familiar figure to students of literature and of Roman 
history. The legend goes that Coriolanus, one-time war idol of Rome, has 
been banished from that state. Wowing a merciless revenge, he takes refuge 
in the camps of the Volscians—Rome’s most hated and most powerful 
enemies—and then leads a huge army of these people in a mighty assault 
upon his native city. The panic-stricken Romans send delegations to try 
to appease his wrath, but, unrelenting, he prepares to lead his vast host at 
once into the helpless city and to sack, burn, ruin, and annihilate it once 
and for all. As a last resort, the Romans send out the venerable old mother 
of Coriolanus and his own wife and their two children. The humble, tear- 
ful pleading of these two proves to be the only force which can penetrate the 
stern determination of his vengeful heart, and his vows slowly crumble and 
give away entirely before their entreaties. He leads the Volscians back to 
their own territory and Rome is saved. Versions differ as to Coriolanus’s 
fate; but the significance of the story is inevitable—Coriolanus achieved a 
greater triumph than those of the sword; he conquered, not Rome, but the 
warring passions of his own soul. This is the fine, dramatic figure from 
which Beethoven has received his inspiration. 


H. EK. Krehbiel, in a few briefly eloquent sentences, has given us the gist 
of the whole subject-matter in this admirable summary: 


‘‘Coriolanus is noble, kind, good, courageous, but vainglorious in his 
pride of ancestry, position and achievement; and he falls. The elements in 
his character to which Beethoven has given marvelously eloquent proclama- 
tions are his pride, which leads him to refuse to truckle to the plebeian 
tribunes ; his rage, which had stomach for the destruction of Rome; and his 
tenderness, which makes him yield to the tears of mother and wife and 
brings death to him. The moods are two: the first is published in the 
stupendous ‘unisono’ C of the introduction and the angry principal subject; 
the second in the gentle and melodious second theme. The overture dies 
with mutterings in the depths, with pride unbroken.’’ 


The overture opens with a tremendous unison C for the strings, termin- 
ated by a sharply attacked chord for full orchestra. This is repeated three 
times, after which the first of the two themes is given out vigorously by the 
violins and violas. It is developed briefly but strenuously, and the lyrical 
second theme is then given out. Brilliant passage work on both themes 
follows until there is a return of the introductory string unisons and 
answering chords. This leads to a return of the first theme in fragmentary 
form and eventually to a presentation of the second theme, alternated 
between the violins and the oboe and bassoon. Vigorous development follows 
and again there is the return of the three sustained unisons of the first intro- 
duction. ’Cellos brood over the first theme, it gradually ebbs and dies 
away, and at the last come those three soft notes which are clearly the last 
pulsations of the dying hero, Coriolanus. 


Concerto for Violoncello, C Major, Opus 20 .....0.0.....2...-- cece cee eeee eee d’ Albert 


Eugene d’Albert was born April 10, 1864, at Glasgow, the son of Charles 
Louis Napoleon d’Albert, who was a well-known composer of dance music 
to the generation before. The younger d’Albert was instructed in music at 
an early age by his father, and, after some supplementary lessons with other 
teachers, he won the Neweastle scholarship of the National Training of 
Music in London. He entered the school at the age of twelve and studied 








piano and theory and composition. An overture of his was produced in 
1879 at one of the students’ concerts at the St. James Hall, London (at this 
time he was only fifteen years of age), and his rapid development as a piano 
virtuoso was regarded as no less than phenomenal. Having won, in the 
meantime, the Mendelssohn scholarship which permits its holder to obtain 
musical experience abroad, he went with Richter to Vienna. It was shortly 
after that d’Albert decided to sever his connection with Britain and he 
addressed an open letter to the editor of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt in 
which he declared his intention to be regarded as a representative of German 
art, and since then the majority of his works have been produced in German 
cities. The first performance of the concerto for violoncello was in 1899, 
with Hugo Becker, to whom the work is dedicated, as the soloist. 


The score embraces three (connected) movements. The first begins 
(after an introduction), in C major, Allegro, and 4/4 time, with the theme 
eiven out first by the solo instrument and then repeated by the orchestra. 
Two other themes follow, both being given out by the solo instrument—the 
second in 3/4 time and the third in 4/4 time. In the end the movement con- 
cludes with a reminiscence of the introduction, leading thence over into the 
second—in A major, Andante con moto and 3/4 time which is developed 
chiefly from the theme given out at the start by the orchestra and worked 
up forthwith by the solo instrument. In the last movement—in C major, 
Allegro vivace and 6/8 time—a spirited theme is developed in the solo 
violoncello and the accompaniment alternately ; following which the former 
falls into recollections of the foregoing material, the concerto coming to a 
close with reminiscences of the first movement and its introduction. 





Ser TITG DD TICE: INO cS sccncc ie oe ae ae geese tee ee was ven tse ceeeeeeer Dvorak 


It was with his Slavonic Dances that Dvorak first won fame, and in fact 
they marked the turning point in his career. In 1875 he was awarded a 
yearly pension of two hundred and fifty dollars from the Austro-Hungarian 
eovernment and the person whose duty it was to examine the compositions 
of pension holders was Johannes Brahms. In this way, Brahms, whose 
Hungarian Dances had met with such a success ten years before, discovered 
the first set of Slavonic Dances, written for four hands, and persuaded 
Dvorak to publish them. They were a sensation overnight. Dvorak found 
himself the center of Viennese musical interest, and before long had 
arranged several of the dances for orchestra. In this form they repeated 
the triumph accorded the piano versions. The third Slavonic Dance, in 
A flat, is one of the most popular and pleasing of the group arranged for 
orchestra. 


Wats oF (oy gals (Et: ee ree ear Sone neRrU NEL Peerrer ce rector oc Brahms 


Brahms’ Fourth Symphony was begun in the summer of 1884 at Murz 
Zuschlag in Styria and completed in the summer of the following year. 
We borrow from Miss Florence May’s ‘‘Life of Brahms’’ her vividly- 
worded account of its reception several years later in 1897 at Vienna—the 
last concert attended by the German master: 


“The Fourth Symphony had never become a favorite in Vienna. 
Received with reserve on its first performance, it had not since gained much 
more from the general public of the city than the respect sure to be accorded 
there to an important work by Brahms. Today, however, a storm of 








applause broke out at the end of the first movement, not to be quieted until 
the composer, coming to the front of the artist’s box in which he was seated, 
showed himself to the audience. The demonstration was renewed after the 
second and third movements, and an extraordinary scene followed the con- 
clusion of the work. The applauding, shouting house, its gaze riveted on 
the figure standing on the baleony—so familiar, yet in the present aspect so 
strange—seemed unable to let him go. Tears ran down his cheeks as he 
stood there, shrunken in form, with lined countenance, strained expression, 
white hair hanging lank; and through the audience there was a feeling as of 
a stifled sob, for each knew they were saying farewell. Another outburst of 
applause and yet another; one more acknowledgment from the master; and 
Brahms and his Vienna had parted forever.’’ 

I. Allegro non troppo, E minor, 2/2. The principal subject is announced 
immediately by the violins. Development of this material follows with the 
violas and woodwind interpolating a sequence of scale passages. The more 
rhythmical second theme now appears and is given successively to the wood- 
wind and horns, ’cellos, and later taken up by the first and second violins in 
octaves. There is an exposition of these two motives combined and the 
orthodox recapitulation section follows in its normal regularity. A coda 
constructed upon material from the first theme brings the close. 


II. Andante moderato, E major, 6/8. The first subject is announced 
by two horns, and, after five bars, is taken up in a slightly modified form by 
the clarinet and strings pizzicato. A touch of brilliancy is inserted by the 
woodwind with their triplet figures in accompaniment, which later appear 
in the full orchestra. Thirty-seven bars after the introduction of the first 
theme what might be called the second theme, really merely a variation of 
the first, 1s announced in B major by the ’cellos. A return of the opening 
material, an exposition of the second melody in E by the violins, and a short 
coda close the movement. 

III. Allegro giocoso, C major, 2/4. The third movement is in reality 
a true example of the Scherzo as conceived and engendered by Beethoven 
and, singularly enough, is the only one of Brahm’s symphonic movements 
that possesses the rugged vitality and vigor that Beethoven has indissolubly 
linked with the term scherzo. It is built upon two themes, the first impetu- 
ously set forth fortissimo by full orchestra, and the second introduced later 
by the violins in G major. The long but brilliant coda is built upon the 
vigorous first theme. 

IV. Allegro energico e passionato, E minor, 3/4. This movement is a 
startling innovation in symphonic form. Instead of the sonata or rondo 
forms peculiar to the closing movements of most symphonies, Brahms has 
introduced, for the first time in history, the chaconne or passacaglia—forms 
almost identical—which were originally eighteenth century dances much 
employed by Gluck and other dramatic composers of that period. The true 
chaconne was always set in triplet time—either 3/2 or 3/4—and consisted 
of a set of variations over a set ‘ground bass,’ which was always given put 
by itself at the beginning of the piece. 


The eight-bar theme with which the movement opens in a solemn wood- 
wind chorale is given thirty-two variations before the conclusion, the 
development figures steadily increasing in rhythmical animation and 
intricacy. The conclusion itself is brought about by a brilliant tutti of 
rhythmical vigor and intensity.’’ 
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tras magnificent work. 
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Symphony Pair 


Friday, April 11, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, April 13, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


 Preltiderter <dcristam amd! Asolde: tage... eee teases Wagner 

2. Symphony No: > Sin nai Oi eet ss: 2c eee Beethoven 

Allegro con brio S 
Andante con moto 

Scherzo: Allegro— 

Finale: Allegro 


3. Tone Poem, “Death and Transfiguration”’................ Richard Strauss 
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Che San Francisca Sumplony Orchestra 
ALFRED) HERTZ, Gonductor 
(Steinway Piano Used) 


1929—Season— 1930 


TWELFTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
909th and 910th Concerts 


Friday Afternoon, April 4, 3:00 o’clock 


Sunday Afternoon, April 6, 2:45 o’clock 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: MARGARET HAMILTON, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
i oyimphony ING. "6.. jeapneucue :. fe. ae Tschaikowsky 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 
Adagio lamentoso 


Intermission 


~~) 


De PAULSON In 1 Oo Ane: MERC r.afnecn te) eee ee a ee Stravinsky 
Introduction—Variations of the Fire Bird 

Rondo of the Princesses 

Dance Infernal of the King Kastchei 

Berceuse and Finale 


eset Gy Once cuore NOne4 clin Or Mtn Oe mente exec te ante cess <a Saint-Saens 
Allegro moderato— 
Andante 
Allegro vivace 


MARGARET HAMILTON 


The Piano is a Steinway 
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SYMPHONY No. 6, “PATHETIQUE” - - - Tschaikowsky 


Sketches for a Sixth Symphony were made by Tschaikowsky as 
early as May, 1892, while on a voyage from New York to Hamburg, 
but by the following year he had grown dissatisfied with the work. 
“. . . The symphony is only a work written by dint of sheer will 
on the part of the composer; it contains nothing that is interesting 
or sympathetic. It should be cast aside and forgotten. This deter- 
mination on my part is both admirable and irrevocable.” (This to 


his nephew, December, 1892.) 


The first mention of the Sixth Symphony as we now know it 
was in a letter to Tschaikowsky’s brother, Anatol, dated February 
22, 1893: “I am now wholly occupied with the new work (a sym- 
phony) and it is hard for me to tear myself away from it. I believe 
it comes into being as the best of my works. I must finish it as soon 


as possible. . . . I told you that I had completed a symphony which 
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suddenly displeased me and I tore it up. Now I have composed a 


new symphony which I certainly shall not tear up.” 


Tschaikowsky’s own letters to his several friends tell in the most 
fascinating manner of the development of the symphony and his own 
different personal reactions to it while in the process of composing it. 
The following letter to his nephew, Davidow, seems important 
enough to quote here at some length: 


“I must tell you how happy I am about my work. As you know, 
I destroyed a symphony which I had partly composed and orches- 
trated in the Autumn. I did wisely, for it contained little that was 
really fine—an empty pattern of sounds without any inspiration. 
Just as I was starting on my journey (the visit to Paris in December, 
1892), the idea came to me for a new symphony. This time with a 
program; but a program of a kind which remains an enigma to all— 


let them guess it who can. The work will be entitled “A Program 
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Symphony’ (No. 6). This program is penetrated by subjective senti- 
ment. During my journey, while composing it in my mind, I fre- 
quently shed tears. Now I am home again, I have settled down to 
sketch out the work, and it goes with such ardour that in less than 
four days I have completed the first movement, while the rest of the 
symphony is clearly outlined in my head. There will be much that 
is novel as regards form in this work. For instance, the Finale will 
not be a great Allegro, but an Adagio of considerable dimensions. 
You cah imagine what joy I feel in the conviction that my day is 
not yet over, and that I may still accomplish much. Perhaps I may 


be mistaken, but it does not seem likely.” 


This was in February. By the early part of August, Tschaikow- 
sky was up to his neck in the symphony, and his former optimism 
had received a setback. He wrote to his brother, Modest: “The 


orchestration is the more difhcult the farther I go. Twenty years 
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ago I let myself write at ease without much thought, and it was all 
right. Now I have become cowardly and uncertain. I have sat the 
whole day over two pages; that which I wished came constantly to 
naught. In spite of this, I make progress.” And to Davidow again, 
August 15th: “The symphony . . . is progressing. I am very well 
pleased with the contents but not with the orchestration. I do not 
succeed in my intentions. It will not surprise me in the least if the 
symphony is cursed or judged unfavorably; “twill not be for the first 
time(!). I myself consider it the best, especially the most open 
hearted of all my works. I love it as I have never loved any other 
of my musical creations. My life is without the charm of variety; 
evenings I am often bored; but I do not complain, for the symphony 
is now the main thing, and I cannot work anywhere as well as at 


home.” 


Upon the final completion of the symphony, Tschaikowsky 
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wrote to his publisher—Aueust 24th: “I give you my word of honor 
that never in my life have I been so contented, so proud, so happy, 


in the knowledge that I have written a good piece.” 


The symphony was to be produced October 28th in Petrograd. 
Tschaikowsky left Klin, where he had been residing during the cre- 
ation of the entire symphony, for the capital on October 19th. He 
arrived at Petrograd in good spirits, after having attended a funeral 
at Moscow, but was visibly depressed after the first rehearsal be- 
cause the symphony seemed to make only a slight impression on the 
orchestra musicians. Tschaikowsky always valued highly the opin- 
ions of the musicians, and only conducted his best when he was sure 
that he had their whole-hearted support. “A cool facial expression, 
an indifferent glance, a yawn—these tied his hands; he lost his readi- 
ness of mind, he went over the work carelessly and cut short the 
rehearsals that the players might be freed from their boresome 
work.” 


The day of the first performance arrived. Tschaikowsky con- 
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ducted. The symphony, the last number on the program, gained 
only a moderate success, and although it was applauded and Tschar- 
kowsky was recalled, it was, from Tschaikowsky’s point of view, a 
failure. Of the extraordinary enthusiasm and deeply moved feeling 
that accompanied the work later on and has done so ever since, but 
little was evoked at the first performance. “There was applause,” 
says Modest, “and the composer was recalled; but with no more 
enthusiasm than on previous occasions. There was not the mighty, 
overpowering impression made by the work when it was conducted 
by Naprawnik, November 18, 1893, and later, whenever it was 


played.” 


Modest tells of how, the morning after the concert, he found 


his brother sitting at the tea-table with the score of the symphony 
in his hand. He regretted that, inasmuch as he had to send it that 
day to the publishers, he had not yet given it a title. “What does 
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‘Programme Symphony’ mean when I have given it no program?” 
Modest suggested “Tragic,” but this did not meet with the com- 
poser’s approval. “I left the room,” writes Modest, “betore he had 
come to a decision. Suddenly I thought, ‘Pathetique.’ I went back 
to the room,—I remember it as though it were yesterday,—and I 
said the word to Peter. ‘Splendid, Modi; bravo! Pathetique!’ and 
he wrote in my presence the title that will remain forever.” 


On November Ist, Tschaikowsky attended a performance of 
Ostrowsky’s play, “A Warm Heart.” After the play, there was a 
discussion in the dressing room of the actor, Warlamow, concerning 
spiritualism. The actor protested in a jesting way against “those 
abominations which remind one of death.” “There is plenty of 
time,” laughed Tschaikowsky, “before we have to reckon with that 
detestable snub-nose; it will not come to snatch us off just yet. I 
feel that I have yet a long time to live.” Five days later he was dead. 


What was the programme in Tschaikowsky’s mind? Each hearer 
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has his own thoughts concerning its interpretative significance. Per- 
haps Tschaikowsky’s private papers, which are yet to be opened, 
may shed some light on the question or even supply his own intimate 
programme. Many have visualized from the symphony the picture 
of the life of a man. The story tells to them of man’s illusions, 
desires, loves, struggles, victories, and at last the end. Others, in- 
cluding Kashkin, are of a different opinion. It seems to this group 
more reasonable to quote the Moscow music critic, “to interpret the 
overwhelming energy of the third movement and the abysmal sorrow 
of the Finale in the broader light of a national or historical signif 
cance rather than to narrow them to the expression of an individual 


experience. If the last movement is intended to be predictive, it is 


surely of things vaster and issues more fatal than are contained in a 
mere personal apprehension of death. It speaks rather of a ‘lamen- 
tation large et souffrance inconnue,’ and seems to set the seal of 
finality on all human hopes.” 


These two divergent yet not dissimilar opinions are offered 
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merely as statements of the two most universal and widely accepted 
attempts to explain the “programme” of the symphony. There is no 
way of determining just what Tschaikowsky’s intentions were: in 
the creation of this masterful work—surely the most masterful of 
all Tschaikowsky’s symphonies—and the listener is freely entitled 
to his own opinion. Said Tschaikowsky: “The program . . . remains 


an enigma to all—let them guess it who may!” 


Beyond a shadow of doubt, the Sixth and last symphony, “Pa- 
thetique,” is one of the greatest symphonies of all times. It has been 
called—and not without justification—the only symphony of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century which can rank with Bee 
thoven’s best. In form the work is free and spontaneous—-so free, 
in fact, that a purist might deny it the name “symphony” and call 
it a “symphonic fantasia,” but the themes flow so inevitably from 


the subject matter that any attempt whatsoever to fit it to the older 
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classic molds would be both disastrous and absurd. Throughout the 
work is sincere and intense—there is none of the cheap banality and 
overremphasis which many have been wont to ascribe to his earlier 


symphonies. 


The first movement is introduced by an eighteen-measure Adagio 
passage (B minor, 4/4), in which the principal theme of the move- 
ment proper is foreshadowed in sombre guise by the bassoons and 
bass instruments. The principal theme itself (Allegro non troppo) 
is then announced by the lower strings. The second principal theme 
of the movement, a beautiful melody of infinite sweetness and pathos, 
is almost as well known and beloved as the ethereal second theme 
of the first movement from Schubert’s B minor symphony. A con- 
trasting section follows and ends with the melody breathed out by 
the clarinet—the composer has designated it “ppppp”! A long pause 
and the allegro is ushered in abruptly with a heavy dissonant chord. 


The development section is marked with intensely rich emotional 
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episodes and arouses a growing feeling of hopeless resignation. 
Colossal chords in the brass fairly shriek out their invocation to the 
Giant Despair. At length the beautiful second theme reappears in 
B major, Andante come prima, and at the end the brasses intone 
solemn chords, Andante mosso, over which the strings play pizzicato 
a dramatic descending succession of notes which ends the movement 


in an ominous, foreboding calm. 


In great contrast to the heavy, unrelieved gloom of the first 
movement is the peculiar blending of grace and melancholy which 
pervades the second. It is written in the unusual tempo of 5/4, but 
so perfectly has Tschaikowsky handled his materials that the move- 
ment maintains a mood of delicate pathos as well as an infinite grace 
of rhythm, far distant from the ordinary conception of the caviar- 
istic tendencies of this tempo. The first graceful melody is at once 


given out by the cellos. In the ensuing trio, an extraordinary effect 
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is evinced by the incessant reiterations of the low D by the basses 
and tympani, over which organ-point violins, ‘cellos, and flute sing a 
more solemn melody. We quote Mr. Philip Hale concerning these 
drum beats: “In the trio, Death beats the drum. With Tschaikow- 
sky, here, as in the ‘Manfred’ Symphony, the drum is the most tragic 
of instruments. The persistent drum beat in this trio is poignant in 
despair not untouched with irony. Man says: ‘Come now, I'll be 
gay’; and he tries to sing and to dance and to forget. His very gayety 
is labored, forced, constrained, in an unnatural rhythm. And then 
the drum is heard, and there is wailing, there is angry protest, there 
is the conviction that the struggle against Fate is in vain. Again 
there is the deliberate attempt to be gay, but the drum once heard 
beats in the ears forever.” The first section at length returns and 
the second movement ends in a rather melancholy spirit, despite its 


evident determination at the outset to be cheerful. 


The third movement, as one writer has aptly put it, is a “strange 
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beast.” For the first time, there is struck a note of vigorous joy and 
a lust to live. “It is piece of grand barbaric animalism,” writes 
Neumann, “reminding us of a Tartar horde, galloping madly along 
the steppes, the sun glinting on its arms and full of the primitive joy 
of life.” It is a lively, grotesque, staccato march movement in which 
Tschaikowsky gives full sway to his marvelous skill in thematic 
development and instrumentation. To one writer this grotesque 
theme calls to mind “hundreds of horned devils, tramping around 
within some great enclosure!” However difficult we may find it to 
explain this movement, there is something in our own poetic taste 
which assures us that it is “right” and that the symphony would be 
much the poorer without it. 


The cataclysmic final movement, Adagio lamentoso, 3/4, B 
minor, is one of the most intense expressions of pessimism and de- 
spair in all music—in its tragic utterances of morbid cynicism it is 
nothing short of terrible. Doubtless it had some personal significance 
to the composer, but what this is we have no way of knowing. 


The first moaning motive is given out immediately and is so 
arranged that the first and second violins intertwine with the melody, 
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and thus the melodic continuity is carried alternately by the 
firsts and seconds. The second motive, which appears a few bars 
later is given to the violins and violas over a syncopated figure in 
the horns. At length an ominous clang of the gong intervenes and 
the brasses play a despairing passage which Philip Hale has charac 
terized as a “descent into the grave itself.” The gloomy theme sinks 
lower and lower as though exhausted, and the end is like a world 
“from which the last flicker of life has vanished.” 


Surre, “L’OisEAu DE Feu” (“THe Fire Biro”) = - — Stravinsky 
Igor Stravinsky, one of the younger Russian composers, who has 
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aroused great admiration by his modern treatment of the orchestra, 
first gained the attention of the musical world with the performance 
of his Scherzo Fantastique which was written in 1906. It was in- 
spired by Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee.” The first performance, in 
1908, was heard by Serge de Diaghileff, the director of the famous 
Russian ballet, who was so taken with it that he commissioned a 
young composer to write a ballet for his organization. Stravinsky 
set to work on it at once, the result being “L’Oiseau de Feu”” (“The 
Fire Bird”). It was finished in the early spring of 1910 and produced 
in Paris three weeks later. It created an immediate furor and placed 
Stravinsky in the forefront of the new composers. Since then he has 
written a number of ballets, including “‘Petrouchka,” “Sacre de 
Printemps,” and “The Nightingale.” The music of the ‘Fire Bird,” 
apart from stage performance, aroused so much favorable comment 
that the composer arranged it in the form of an orchestral suite. The 
following is a synopsis of the scenario, which was written by Fokine: 


“After a short prelude, the curtain rises, and the grounds of an 
old castle are seen. Ivan Tsarevitch, the hero of many tales, in the 
course of hunting at night comes to the enchanted garden and sees a 
beautiful bird with flaming gold plumage, attempting to pluck fruit 
of gold from a silver tree. The hunter captures the bird, but, heeding 
its entreaties, frees it. In gratitude, the Fire Bird gives Ivan one of 
its golden feathers, which is possessed of magic properties. 


“The dawn breaks. Thirteen enchanted princesses appear, coming 
from the castle. Ivan, hidden, watches them playing with golden 
apples and dancing. Fascinated by them, he finally discloses himself. 
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They tell him that the castle belongs to the terrible Kastchei, who 
turns decoyed travelers into stone. They warn him of his fate. Ivan 
resolves to enter the castle. Opening the gate, he sees Kastchei with 
his train of grotesque and deformed subjects marching toward him 
in pompous procession. Kastchei attempts to work his spell on Ivan, 
who is protected by the feather. Ivan summons the Fire Bird, who 
causes Kastchei and his retinue to dance until they drop exhausted. 
Ivan is told the secret of Kastchei’s immortality; that he keeps an 
egg in a casket; and if this egg is broken, or even injured, he will die. 
Ivan swings the egg backward and forward while the sorcerer and 
his crew sway with it. At last Ivan dashes the egg to the ground. 


The sorcerer dies; his palace vanishes; the petrified knights come to 
life and Ivan receives the hand of the most beautiful princess, amid 
great rejoicing.” 


CONCERTO FoR Piano, No. 4, IN CG MINOR - - Saint-Saens 


Saint-Saens composed this, the fourth of his series of five con- 
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certos for piano, in 1875. He was the interpreter of the solo part 
when it was produced October 31, 1875, at one of the Chatelet 
concerts in Paris. The concerto was performed from manuscript, its 
publication not taking place until 1877. 


I. The concerto begins with a movement Allegro moderato, the 
material of which is given important development in later portions 
of the work. This is first stated by the first violins (pizzicato accom- 
paniment in the other strings), and is then taken up by the solo 
instrument. The theme alternates between the two media, the repe’ 
titions of it forming what might be described as variations. The 
section ends with a scale in the piano part, and proceeds without 
pause into the next division. 


Il. Andante. The solo instrument plays arpeggio passages, 
which serve as an embroidery to the soft harmonies intoned by the 
orchestra. A hymn-like subject appears in the woodwind, alternat- 
ing with arpeggios in the piano. This is continued by the solo instru- 
ment, the remainder of the movement being a working out of this 


material. 


II. Following a chord, pizzicato in the strings, the piano puts 
forth a lively theme having the character of a scherzo. Later there 
appears in the strings a presentation of the subject which opened the 


concerto, in the violins, and quicker in tempo. Against this the 


piano plays a broken chord figure, the two hands in contrary motion. 
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A new idea appears in the solo instrument (68 time), somewhat 
tarantelle-like in character. There is much development of this, after 
which the material of the first theme of the movement returns, to- 
gether with that which had begun the concerto. There are broken 
chords in the piano over a roll on the kettledrum. The solo instru- 
ment ends with a scale, and a new section is announced. The theme 
with which this begins in the first violins has a relationship to a 
portion of the first Andante. This leads into the final division of the 
work in which a subject is stated in lively fashion by the horns and 
trumpets, with an accompaniment of trills in the strings and piano. 
The latter now brings forward the main theme (pizzicato accom- 
paniment in the strings). A dotted figure appears later than this in 
the piano and orchestra. Episodical material is given employment 
with that which has already been heard, but the occasional appear- 
ance of the first theme of the Allegro gives the section something of 
the character of a rondo. 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


by the 





San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 





The following recordings have been made: 








ANC OY cs oe ee eee Meme Overture to “Fra Diavolo” 

Beethoverns2ts. sr Overture, ““Leonore’’ No. 3 

Brahmsoe- ses. Hungarian Dances No. 5 and No. 6 

Delibesteec., cae ee Intermezzo from “Sylvia” 

Deli bese) isco se Dance of the Automatons and Waltz from 
‘“Coppelia”’ 

Glazounow...2.-.:24 Valse de Concert, No. | 

Gounode 23 43.22 i. Funeral March of a Marionette 

IKireisler:: cv oe Caprice Viennois 

Kreisler...23 2 Liebesleid 

Deig7 tieesratel es ale Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes”’ 

CTE aoc) eee ae pe eens ‘“Aubade”’ 

Massenetixc fee :cc2e, Overture, “Phedre’’ 

Massenet+. 25 Ballet Music from ‘“‘Le Cid”’ 

Mendelssohn.....-....... Selections from ““A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ 

Moszkowski............-- Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

Schubertes.c-- ee Military March 

Senubert: 44.22 Entr’ Acte from “‘Rosamunde”’ 

W avhier Ate eas Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde’’ 

Warnetisi ce. sug AS Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 

Wagner 4 sie Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal”’ 

Warner) ee et wo8 Good Friday Spell from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 

eWieb Grif ek hos 50s. Overture to “Der Freischutz”’ 


Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 
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Che San Francisen Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Ford, Louis W. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, Emilio 
Veissi, Jascha 
Jensen, Thorstein 
Gordohn, Robert 
Mendelevitch, Rodion 
Laraia, William F. 
Mortensen, Modesta 
Koenig, Hans 

See, Orley 

Pasmore, Mary 
Atkinson, Helen E. 
Koharich, Joseph 


Ruiz, Ricardo 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 


Rosset, Emil 
Amsterdam, Max 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, Julius 


Haug, Julius 
Gough, Walter 
Firestone, Nathan 
Simonsen, Frances 
Wegman, William 
Peterson, Harvey 
Hoffman, Henry H. 
Dabelow, William 


VIOLAS 

Verney, Romain 

Principal 
Hahl, Emil 
Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Lewis, Arthur 


7>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 
Weiss, Arthur 


BASSES 

Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 

Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 
Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 
Newbauer, Louis 


BASS FLUTE 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


BASS OBOE 
Dupuis, A. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 
Fragale, Frank 
Clow, R. W. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 
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BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 
Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Dabelow, William 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D.C. 
Kegel, Otto 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Glark, OSE: 
Bassett, F.N. 


TENOR TUBA 
De Graff, H. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 


Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 
Veissi, Jascha 
ib pics. Vie ke 
CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


HE repertoire of music in the magnificent library of 
Victor Records is not circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of time nor even by vagaries of taste. It is 
all-inclusive; there is no practical limit to its scope, for it 
keeps faith with the masters and keeps pace with the 
moderns. 


Then, when you consider that the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and virtually all the other great orchestras of the 
world, are proud to contribute their finest efforts to the 
Victor repertoire, it is apparent that to the sincere music 
lover no treasure trove could be half so precious. 


Extraordinary records of the “Vorspiel” and “Liebe- 
stod” from Tristan and Isolde; of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music (a unit of the Victor Masterpiece series) ; 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice” and of many 
other great works, have been made by Dr. Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. They may enable you to re- 
peat, perhaps even more delightfully, the radio concerts 
of this organization, and they are almost imperatively 
necessary to thé study and full appreciation of the orches- 
tra’s magnificent work. 


Hear them and other notable Victor Records on the 
amazing new Victor Radio with Electrola and enjoy a 
musical experience quite beyond anything you have ever 
known. 


Victor Talking Machine Division 


Radio -Victor Corporation of America 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Plays consecutively 12 Victor Records. 
After the last record has been played 
mechanism stops automatically. May 
be stopped at any time by touching 
stop button. 


Encased in ahandsome walnut cabinet 
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AN APPRECIATION 
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With the close of this season, Mr. Alfred 


Hertz retires as Conductor of the San Francisco 







Symphony Orchestra after fifteen years of faith- 


ful service. 


He has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of his art and his efforts have unquestionably 


left a deep impression upon this community. 


Through his unceasing devotion and untiring 
energy he has developed the Orchestra from a 
comparatively unimportant position in the mu- 
sical world to a point where it is now recognized 
as one of the leading orchestras of the country, 
for which San Francisco owes him a lasting debt 


of gratitude. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Lad 


President. 
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Musical Association of San Srancisen 
Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
J. B. Levison, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MarTIN, Treasurer 
Mrs. PAuL I. FAGAN, Honorary Vice-President 
Mrs. E. 8. HELLER, Honorary Vice-President 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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R. I. Bentley ; Sidney M. Ehrman John D. McKee 

Miss Lena Blanding Milton H. Esberg R. C. Newell 

Miss Louise A. Boyd Mrs. Paul I. Fagan F. R. Sherman 
George T. Cameron Mortimer Fleishhacker B. F. Schlesinger 
Selah Chamberlain F. J. Koster Mrs. M. C. Sloss 
Miss Agnes Clark J. B. Levison Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
William H. Crocker Walter S. Martin R. M. Tobin 

E. R. Dimond Clay Miller W.C. Van Antwerp 
A. B. C. Dohrmann John A. McGregor Eli H. Wiel 

John S. Drum Mrs. M. S. Koshland, ex-officio 






EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Chairman 


A. B. C. Dohrmann Mrs. Paul I. Fagan Walter S. Martin 
Mortimer Fleishhacker John D. McKee 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
JoHN A. McGrecor, Chairman 
Robert I. Bentley George T. Cameron Selah Chamberlain 
A. B.C. Dohrmann Mortimer Fleishhacker Walter 5. Martin 
W.C. Van Antwerp 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


R. C. NEWELL, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss F. R. Sherman 












WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. M. S. KoSHLAND, Chairman 
Miss LENA BLANDING, Vice-Chairman Mrs. M. C. Porter, Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Fifth Floor, 244 Kearny Street 
Telephone GA rfield 2819 
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HE recent Lincoln price decline brings this fine motor car 
delivered from $4,456.00 here. 


The new, low, graceful lines make the Lincoln very 
smart. We boast of all proven modern advancements known to 
engineering science. Our car is extremely safe, and is equipped 
throughout with Triplex non-shattering Safety Glass. 


We feel you owe yourself the time required to make the Lincoln 
inspection a part of your next car purchase program, and a demon- 
stration is not obligating. 


May we be of service to you? 


EDWARD LOWE MOTORS CO. 
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Sunday Afternoon, April 13, 2:45 o’clock 







CURRAN THEATRE 
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JOHN HAYS, Programme [Editor 








PRELUDE TO “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” - - . Wagner 


In his collected writings, Wagner has given us the following 
explanatory program of the Prelude to his sixth opera: 


“A primitive old love-poem, which, far from having become 
extinct, is constantly fashioning itself anew, and has been adopted 
by every European language of the Middle Ages, tells us of Tristan 
and Isolde. Tristan, the faithful vassal, woos for his king her for 
whom he dares not avow his own love, Isolde. Isolde, powerless to 
do otherwise than obey the wooer, follows him as bride to his lord. 
Jealous at this infringement of her rights, the Goddess of Love takes 
her revenge. As the result of a happy mistake, she allows the couple 
to taste of the love potion, which, in accordance with the custom of 
the times, and by way of precaution, the mother had prepared for 
the husband who should marry her daughter from political motives, 
and which, by the burning desire which suddenly inflames them after 
tasting it, opens their eyes to the truth, and leads to the avowal that 
for the future they belong only to each other. Henceforth, there 1s 
no end to the longings, the demands, the joys, and woes of love. The 
world, power, fame, splendor, honor, knighthood, fidelity, friend- 
ship, all are dissipated like an empty dream. One thing only remains: 
longing, longing, insatiable longing, forever springing up anew, 
pining and thirsting. Death, which means passing away, perishing, 
never awakening, their only deliverance. Powerless, the heart sinks 
back to languish in longing, in longing without attaining; for each 
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attainment only begets new longing, until in the last stage of weari- 
ness the foreboding of the highest joy of dying, of no longer existing, 
of the last escape into that wonderful kingdom from which we are 
furthest off when we are most strenuously striving to enter therein. 
Shall we call it Death? Or is it the hidden wonder-world, from out 


of which an ivy and vine, entwined with each other, grew up upon 


Tristan and Isolde’s grave as the legend tells us?” 


SyMPHONY No. 5, C minor, Opus 67 . . Beethoven 

Of the nine symphonies of Beethoven, the Fifth is certainly the 
best known, the most generally comprehended, and the most widely 
popular. Written in the year 1807, it was dedicated to the Prince 
von Lobkowitz, and published in 1809. It is scored for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
tympani, and strings; and in the last movement, piccolo, contra- 
bassoon, and three trombones are added. Instead of taxing the mind 


with long and often tedious and vexatious analytical descriptions of 
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this well-known work, the listener may well turn to the pages of 
Hector Berlioz’s writings and here read and ponder the words of this 
fiery composer and critic as he comments in vivid sentences upon 
Beethoven's masterpiece: 

adventure, also the first I think in which Beethoven gave the reins 
to his vast imagination, without taking for guide or aid a foreign 
thought. In the first, second and fourth, he more or less enlarged 
forms already known, and poetized them with all the brilliant and 
passionate inspirations of his vigorous youth. In the third, the 
‘Eroica,’ there is a tendency, it is true, to enlarge the form, and the 
thought is raised to a mighty height; but it is impossible to ignore the 
influence of one of the divine poets to whom for a long time the great 
artist had raised a temple in his heart. Beethoven read Homer con- 
stantly, and in his magnificent musical epopee, which they say, | 


know not whether it be true or false, was inspired by a modern hero, 
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the most celebrated of them all, beyond doubt and per 
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the recollections of the ancient Iliad play a part that is as evident as 
admirably beautiful. 


“The symphony in C minor, on the other hand,. seems to us to 
come directly and solely from the genius of Beethoven; he develops 
in it his own intimate thought; his secret sorrows, his concentrated 
rage, his reveries charged with a dejection, oh, so sad, his visions at 
night, his bursts of enthusiasm—these furnish him the subject; and 
the forms of melody, harmony, rhythm, and orchestration are dis 
played as essentially individual and new as they are powerful and 
noble. 


“The first movement is devoted to the painting of disordered 
sentiments which overthrow a great soul, a prey to despair; not the 
concentrated, calm despair that borrows the shape of resignation; not 
the dark and voiceless sorrow of Romeo who learns of the death of 
Juliet, but the terrible rage of Othello when he receives from Jago’s 
mouth the poisonous slanders which persuade him of Desdemona’s 
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guilt. Now it is a frenetic delirium which explodes in frightful cries: 
and now it is the prostration that has only accents of regret and pro- 
found self-pity. Hear these hiccoughs of the orchestra, these dia- 
logues in chords between wind instruments and strings, which come 
and go, always weaker and fainter, like unto the painful breathing of 
a dying man, and then give way to a phrase full of violence, in which 
the orchestra seems to rise to its feet, revived by a flash of fury; see 
this shuddering mass hesitate a moment and then rush headlong, 
divided in two burning unisons as two streams of lava; and then say 
if this passionate style is not beyond and above everything that has 
been produced hitherto in instrumental music. 


“The adagio has characteristics in common with the allegretto in 
A minor of the seventh symphony and the slow movement of the 
fourth. It partakes alike of the melancholy soberness of the former 
and the touching grace of the latter. The theme, at first announced 
by the united ‘cellos and violas, with a simple accompaniment of the 
double basses pizzicato, is followed by a phrase for wind instruments, 
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which returns constantly, and in the same tonality throughout the 
movement, whatever be the successive changes of the first theme. 
This persistence of the same phrase, represented always in a pro- 
foundly sad simplicity, produces little by little on the hearer’s soul an 
indescribable impression. 


The scherzo is a strange composition. Its first measures, which 
are not terrible in themselves, provoke that inexplicable emotion 
which you feel when the magnetic gaze of certain persons is fastened 
on you. Here everything is sombre, mysterious; the orchestration, 
more or less sinister, springs apparently from the state of mind that 
created the famous scene of the Blocksberg in Goethe's ‘Faust.’ 
Nuances of piano and mezzoforte dominate. The trio is a double- 
bass figure, executed with the full force of the bow; its savage rough- 
ness shakes the orchestral stands, and reminds one of the gambols of 
a frolicsome elephant. But the monster retires, and little by little the 
noise of his mad course dies away. The theme of the scherzo re- 
appears in pizzicato. Silence is almost established, for you hear only 
some violin tones lightly plucked and strange little cluckings of bas- 
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soons. At last the strings give gently with the bow the chord of 
A flat and doze on it. Only the drums preserve the rhythm; light 
blows struck by sponge-headed drumsticks mark the dull rhythm 
amid the general stagnation of the orchestra. These drum notes are 
C’s: the tonality of the movement is C minor; but the chord of A flat 
sustained for a long time by the other instruments seems to introduce 
a different tonality, while the isolated hammering of the C on the 
drums tends to preserve the feeling of the foundation tonality. The 
ear hesitates,—how will this mystery of harmony end?—and now 
the dull pulsations of the drums, growing louder and louder, reach 
with the violins, which now take part in the movement and with a 
change of harmony, to the chord of the dominant seventh, while the 
drums roll obstinately their tonic C; the whole orchestra, assisted by 
the trombones, which have not yet been heard, bursts in the major 
into the theme of a triumphal march, and the Finale begins.” 
“Criticism has tried, however, to diminish the composer's glory 
by: stating that he employed ordinary means, the brilliance of the 
major mode pompously following the darkness of a pianissimo in 
minor; that the triumph march is without originality, and that the 
interest wanes even to the end, whereas it should increase. I reply 
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to this: Did it require less genius to create a work like this because 
the passage from piano to forte and that from minor to major were 
the means already understood? Many composers have wished to take 
advantage of the same means; and what result did they obtain com- 
parable to this gigantic chant of victory in which the soul of the 
poet-musician, henceforth free from earthly shackles, terrestrial suf- 
ferings, seems to mount radiantly towards heaven? The first four 
measures of the theme, it is true, are not highly original; but the 
forms of a fanfare are inherently restricted, and I do not think it 
possible to find new forms without departing utterly from the simple, 
erand, pompous character which is becoming. Beethoven wished 
only an entrance of the fanfare for the beginning of his finale, and 
he quickly found, in the rest of the movement, and even in the con- 
clusion of the chief theme, that loftiness and originality of style 
which never forsook him. And this may be said in answer to the 
reproach of not having increased the interest to the very end: music, 
in the state known at least to us, would not know how to produce a 
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Standard Oil Company 
of Caltfornia 


PRESENTS 


A Series of Thursday Evening 
Radio Concerts 


Played by 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED Hertz, Conductor 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Artur Ropzinski, Conductor 


Broadcast over the Pacific Coast 
Network of The National Broad- 


_ casting Company from 


7:30 to 8:30 P. M. 


Presentation, on alternate weeks, of these two nationally celebrated musical 
organizations under the direction of Alfred Hertz and Artur Rodzinski, marks 
the Standard Symphony Hour as one of the truly great features in American 
radio broadcasting. 


These programs are closely linked with the Standard School Broadcast, 
presented each Thursday morning from 11 to 11:45; also broadcast over the 
Pacific Coast Network of The National Broadcasting Company. 
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e r) 
| for Thursday Evening, April 17 
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| Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
| ARTUR RODZINSKI, conducting 
| “Entrance March from “The Queen of Sheba”.......................... Goldmark 
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more violent effect than that of this transition from scherzo to tri 
umphal march; it was then impossible to enlarge the effect after- 
wards. | 


‘To sustain one’s self to such a height is of itself a prodigious 
effort; yet in spite of the breadth of the developments to which he 
committed himself, Beethoven was able to do it. But this equality 
from beginning to end is enough to make the charge of diminished 
interest plausible, on account of the terrific shock which the ears 
receive at the beginning; a shock that, by exciting nervous emotion 
to its most violent paroxysm, makes the succeeding instant the more 
difficult. In a long row of columns of equal height, an optical illusion 
makes the most remote appear the smallest. Perhaps our weak organi- 
zation would accommodate itself to a more laconic peroration, as 
that of Gluck’s ‘Notre general vous rappelle.’ Then the audience 
would not have to grow cold, and the symphony would end before 
weariness had made impossible further following steps of the com- 
poser. This remark bears only on the mise en scene of the work; it 
does not do away with the fact that this finale in itself is rich and 
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Only 6 in America, of whom Mme. Exsiz Coox of San Francisco is one, as 
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London, 26th January, 1930. 


Mdme. Elsie Cook, 
3325 Octavia Street, 
San Francisco. 


Dear Mdme. Cook: 


In answer to your question, none whatever have any right to claim they are officially 
appointed Local Representatives of my School in America except Prof. Bruce Simonds of the 
Yale University, the President of the American Matthay Association, and five others, of whom 
you, yourself, are officially aphointed for San Francisco. 


But there are hundreds of my teachers in America now and of course everyone who has 
studied my works and has had instruction from my preparers is of course entitled to claim that 
he has so studied, but this does not constitute any ‘‘Authorized Teacher’’ status. 


Yours always, 


Tobias Matthay. 


MMe. Erste Cook announces a Summer Course in the Topias MATTHAY 
PRINCIPLES for Teachers to be held at the 
Coox-LaralA StupIos, San Francisco. 


3325 Octavia STREET FILLMORE 6102 








magnificent; very few movements can draw near without being 
crushed by it.” 


ToNnE Porm, “DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION” -  - — Strauss 


“Death and Transfiguration,” the third of Strauss’ tone poems, 
is still the most popular of the series (there are seven altogether), 
and is generally regarded as the most satisfactory from the structural 
and emotional point of view. The work was completed in 1889 and 
produced for the first time June 21st of the following year at Eisen- 
ach with the composer conducting. 


Strauss has given us, as a key to his work, the poem of his friend, 
Alexander Ritter, which, it must be kept in mind, was written after 
the music and under its inspiration. The following is the German 
text of Ritter’s poem: 


In der armlich kleinen Kammer 
Matt von Lichstump nur erhellt, 
Liegt der Kranke auf dem Lager. 
Eben hat er mit dem Tod 


cAnnouncement ! 


NATHAN ABAS, leader of the Abas String 
Quartette, in response to many requests, announces 
the formation of a string ensemble. All violinists, 
violaists and ‘cellists desiring to get experience in 
Quartette and Symphonic music are eligible to en- 
roll in this class, under the direction of Nathan 


Abas. 


Application can be made by phoning his Sec- 
retary, WA Inut 6741. 











Wild verzweifelnd noch gerungen, 
Nun sank er erschopft in Schlaf, 
Und der Wanduhr leises Ticken 
Nur vernimmst du im Gemach, 
Dessen grauenvolle Stille 

Todes nahe ahnen lasst. 

Um des Krankenbleiche Zuge 
Spiet ein Lacheln wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt er an des Lebens Grenze 


Von der Kindheit goldner Zeit? 


Doch nicht lange gonnt der Tod 
Seinem opfer Schlaf und Traume. 
Grausam ruttelt er ihn auf 
Und beginnt den Kamp auf’s Neue. 
Lebenstrieb und Todesmacht! 
Welch’ entsetzensvolles Ringen! 
Keiner tragt den Sieg davon, 

Und noch einmal wird es stille! 


Kampfesmud’ zurtickgesunken 
Schlaflos, wie im Fieberwahn, 
Sieht der Kranke nun sein Leben, 
Tag um Tag und Bild um Bild 
Inn’rem Aug vortiberschweben. 
Erst der Kindheit Morgenrot, 
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Hold in seiner Unshuld leuchtend! 
Dann des Jiinglings keckes Spiel 
Krafte iibend und erprobend— 
Bis er reift zum Mannerkampf, 
Der um hochste Lebensguter 
Nun mit heisser Lust entbrennt. 
Was ihm je verklart erschien 
Noch verklarter zu gastalten 
Dies allein der hohe Drang, 
Der diirch’s Leben ihn geleitet. 
Kalt und hohnend setzt die Welt 
Schrank’ auf Schranke seinem Drangen. 
Glaubt er sich dem Ziele nah’; 

Donnert ihm ein “Halt!” entgegen: 
“Mach’ die Schranke dir zu Staffel, 
Immer hoher nur hinan!” 

Also drangt er, also klimmt er, 

Lasst nicht ab vom heil’gen Drang. 

Was er so von je gesucht 

Mit des Herzens tiefstem Sehnen, 

Sucht er noch im Todesschrein, 

Suchet, ach! und findet’s nimmer. 

Ob er’s deutlicher auch fasst, 

Ob es mihlich ihm auch wachse, 

Kann er’s doch erschopfen nie, 
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Kann es nicht im Geist vollenden. 
Da erdrohnt der letzte Schlag 
Von des Todes Eisenhammer, 


Fieberglut wirft ihn empor 

Und er sieht sein ganzes Leben 
Kindheit, Jugend, Manner kampf, 
Bild um Bild im Traum erscheinen. 


Was er suchte je und je 

Mit des Herzens tiefstem Sehnen 
Sucht er noch im Todesschweiss, 
Suchet—ach! und findet’s nimmer. 


Ob er’s deutlicher auch fasst, 

Ob es mahlich ihm auch wachse, 
Kann er’s doch erschopfen nie, 
Kann es nicht im Geist vollenden. 


Da erdrohnt der letzte Schlag, 
Von des Todes Eisenhammer 
Bricht der Erdenleib entzwet, 
Deckt mit Todesnacht das Auge. 


Aber machtig tonet ihm 
Aus dem Himmelsraum entgegen 
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The purity and resonance of 
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will be a revelation to you. 
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Was er sehnend hier gesucht, 
Was er suchend hier ersehnt. 


The English translation follows: 
In the miserable chamber, 
Dim with flickering candlelight, 
Lies a man on bed of sickness. 
Fiercely but a moment past 
Did he wage with Death the battle; 
Worn, he sinks back into sleep. 
Save the clock’s persistent ticking, 
Not a sound invades the room, 
Where the gruesome quiet warns us 
Of the neighborhood of Death. 
O’er the pale, distended features 
Plays a melancholy smile. 
Is he dreaming, at life’s border, 
Of his childhood golden days? 
But a paltry shrift of sleep 
Death begrudges to his victim. 
Cruelly he wakes and shakes him, 
And the fight begins anew— 


nine years old 
presented by Louis PERSINGER 
at Steinway Hall, New York 
on April 4th 
was taught by Mary Pasmore, her first teacher, 
from January, 1926, to January, 1928 
In July, 1928, Mr. Persinger wrote Miss Pasmore as follows: ‘‘For some time past I have 
been wanting to write and thank you for the splendid work you did with Beverley Blake. I 
know exactly what patience and care and insight are required to ‘make’ a youngster play like 
Beverley did—to say nothing about her fine general position and all that goes with it—and it is 
only once in a great while that one runs across anyone who has been so beautifully handled in 
that important early stage of the game. Beverley and her family have a great deal to be thank- 
ful for, in having had your musical guidance, and I am sure that they appreciate it all deeply. 
And to say that I, too, am grateful that the young lady was entrusted to you is to put it very 
mildly. 
‘‘Always your admiring and sincere friend, 


‘LOUIS PERSINGER.”’ 
Mary Pasmore will accept serious students at the 
PASMORE STUDIOS, 2961 Clay St., San Francisco. Phone WA Inut 1293 
Singing 
H. B. PASMoRE 


formerly with Stern and Scharwenka Conservatories, Berlin 
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Throb of life and power of death, 
And the horror of the struggle. 
Neither wins the victory. 

Once again the silence reigns. 


Worn of battle, he relapses, 
Sleepless, as in fevered trance. 


Now he sees before him passing 
Of his life each single scene. 
First the glow of childhood dawn, 
Bright in purest innocence. 
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Then the bolder play of youth 
Trying new discovered powers, 
Till he joins the strife of men, 
Burning with an eager passion 
For the high rewards of life. 

To present in greater beauty 
What his inner eye beholds, 
This is all his highest purpose 
That has guided his career. 

Cold and scornful does the world 
Pile the barriers to his striving. 
Is he near his final goal? 

Comes a thund’rous “Halt!” to meet him. 





“Make the barrier a stepping, 
Ever higher keep your path.” 
Thus he presses on and urges, 
Never ceasing from his aim 
What he ever sought of yore 
With his spirit’s deepest longing, 
Now he seeks in sweat of death, 
Seeks—alas! and finds it never. 
Though he grasps it clearer now, 
Though it grows in living form, 
| He can never all achieve it, 

Nor create it in his thought. 
| Then the final blow is sounded 
| From the hammer-stroke of Death, 
Breaks the earthly frame asunder, 
Seals the eye with final night. 
| But a mighty host of sounds 
j Greets him from the space of heaven 
With the song he sought below: 
Man redeemed—the world transfigured. 


—Alexander Ritter. 





Analysts and critics have been busy with ‘Death and Transfigu- 
ration” ever since its appearance, trying to tabulate its themes and 
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motives and to realize a more detailed programme than is suggested 
by the title, but Strauss himself, on more than one occasion, has 
openly jested at the expense of what Philip Hale has characterized 
as his ““grubbing commentators,” and Ritter’s poem, after all, seems 
the most satisfactory index to the successive pictures which Strauss 
has suggested in his work. With the aid of this poem, it 1s easy to 
picture the sick man lying weak and worn after his struggle with 
death, dreaming of his dimly remembered childhood days. Then 
comes the renewed struggle with his enemy—the one enemy that 
always wins—and a brief period of exhausted respite. The vision of 
the life that has been and is nearly done passes fitfully before him, 


with its stages of childhood and youth and the stress and storm of 
manhood. Then there is the last fevered struggle with death and the 
awful moment of release. In the final scene, the Transfiguration is 
pictured in exalted character with the aid of the majestic sonority 
of the brass and gleaming harps. 


Philip Hale has given us this splendid conception of the musical 
content of the work, dividing it into four sections: 


“I. Largo, C minor, D flat major, 4/4. The chief Death motive 
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is a syncopated figure, pianissimo, given to the second violins and the 
violas. A sad smile steals over the sick man’s face (woodwind ac 
companied by horns and harps), and he thinks of his youth (a simple 
melody, the Childhood motive, announced by the oboe). These three 
motives establish the mood of the introduction. 


“IT. Allegro molto agitato, C minor. Death attacks the sick 


man. There are harsh double blows in quick succession. What 


Mauke characterizes as the Fever motive begins in the basses, and 


wildly dissonant chords shriek at the end of the climbing motive. 


There is a mighty crescendo, the chief Death motive is heard, the 
struggle begins (full orchestra, fff). There is a second chromatic 
and feverish motive, which appears first in sixteenths, which is bound 
to a contrasting and ascending theme that recalls the motive of the 


struggle. The second feverish theme goes canonically through the 
instrumental groups. The sick man sinks exhausted (ritenutos). 
Trombones, ‘cellos, and violas intone even now the beginning of the 
Transfiguration theme, just as Death is about to triumph. ‘And 
again all is still!’ The mysterious Death motive knocks. 


“HI. And now the dying man dreams dreams and sees visions. 
The Childhood motive returns (G major) in freer form. There is 
again the joy of youth (oboes, harp, and bound to this is the motive 
of Hope that made him smile before the struggle, the motive now 
played by solo viols). The fight of manhood with the world’s prizes 
is waged again (B major, full orchestra, fortissimo), waged fiercely. 
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‘Halt! thunders in his ears, and trombones and kettledrums sound 
the dread and strangely rhythmed motive of Death (drums beaten 
with wooden sticks). There is contrapuntal elaboration of the Life- 
struggle and Childhood motives. The Transfiguration motive is heard 
in broader form. The chief Death motive and the feverish attack are 
again dominating features. Storm and fury of orchestra. There is a 
wild series of ascending fifths. Gong and harp knell the soul’s 
departure. 


“ITV. The Transfiguration theme is heard from the horns; 
strings repeat the Childhood motive, and a crescendo leads to the 
full development of the Transfiguration theme (moderato, C major). 
“World deliverance, world transfiguration!’ ” 


Strauss’ scoring for this tone poem calls for three flutes, two 
oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, con- 
tra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, three 
tympani, gong, two harps, and the usual strings. 
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Orchestra 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


Hear your favorite orchestral numbers at home 


The following recordings have been made: 
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Mendelssohn............. Selections from “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’’ 

Moszkowski............- Serenade 

Rimsky-Korsakow....Spanish Caprice 

Schubert..in0 es. eas Military March 
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Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, Hother 
Weiler, Eric 
Lichtenstein, Victor 
Dierich, Franz 
De Graff, Henry 
Tolpegin, Victor 
Lewis, Arthur, 





*>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, Willem 
King, Otto 
Rogovoy, George 
Kirs, Rudolph 
Pasmore, Dorothy 
Coletti, Bruno 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, Carl 
Haight, Rebecca 
Weiss, Arthur 


BASSES 

Previati, Louis J. 
Principal 

Bell, Walter 
Storch, A. E. 
Guterson, Aaron 
Schulz, Emil 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Frederick, Oscar 


Schipilliti, John 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, Herbert 
Newbauer, Louis 


BASS FLUTE 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


PICCOLO 
Benkman, Herbert 


OBOES 
Addimando, Caesar 
Shanis, Julius 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


BASS OBOE 
Dupuis, A. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schivo, Leslie J. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, Harold B. 
Zannini, Nicolai 
Fragale, Frank 
Clow, R. W. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, Frank 


BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, Ernest 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, Carl 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, Richard 


HORNS 
Hornig, Walter 
Roth, Paul 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Dabelow, William 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Rissland, Karl E. 
Barton, Leland S. 
Rosebrook, D. C. 
Kegel, Otto 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark OLE. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TENOR TUBA 
De Graff, H. 


TUBA 
Murray, Ralph 
Storch, A. E. 


HARP 


Attl, Kajetan 
Attl, Vojmir 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, Roland E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Albert, Jr. 
Salinger, M. A. 


PIANO 
Veissi, Jascha 
Tibbits, J. P. 
CELESTA 


Veissi, Jascha 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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IT WILL 


ain) 
OUTLAST 
THREE ORDINARY 

PIANOS 


It is no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a century 
of perfect, faithful service. Fifty 
years of pure and glorious tone, 
fifty years of pleasure and glori- 
ous entertainment. An instru- 
ment such as this is an invest- 
ment that pays for itself— 
whatever the price — many, 

many times overés Yet the price 
of the Steinway is far less than 
one might expect for so fine an 
instrument. .... And even that 
price may be paid in conven- 
lent installments. 























Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 
2515 Mission Street, S. F. 
1715 Fillmore Street, S. F. 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
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EXPOSITION AU DIOR 
TUESDAY APRIL IS= 1930 
8:30 o'clock 


Soloist: YEHUDI MENUHIN, Violinist 
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Arranged by 


MANGO Reo 7. Mitzomk@ let fli i 
AND BOARD OF SAN FRANCISCO SUPERVISORS 







Direction of AUDITORIUM COMMITTEE 
J. EMMET HAYDEN, Chairman 
VICTOR J. CANEPA JESSE C. COLMAN 








Thomas F. Boyle in charge of Ticket Sales 
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* * Conterring Honorary Citizenshi. Or. Alfred Hertz * * 
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esolution -- 





@) WHEREAS, The development of an appreciation of good music in the 
people of the United States has been greatly advanced during the past 
quarter of a century by the distinguished services of Mr. Alfred Hertz; 


and 


@) WHEREAS, The City and County of San Francisco for some fifteen 
years has been particularly fortunate in having Mr. Alfred Hertz as a con- 
ductor of concerts and for some twelve years conductor of the Municipal 
Concerts given by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and 


@) WHEREAS, The work of Mr. Alfred Hertz has been marked by great 
genius in orchestration, keen intelligence in interpretation, and marked 
ability in executing the musical masterpieces of the world, and 


@) WHEREAS, The City and County of San Francisco has become inter- 
nationally famous for its symphony concerts through the wonderful rendi- 
tions directed by Mr. Alfred Hertz; now, therefore, be it 


@) RESOLVED, That the Mayor of the City and County of San Francisco 
be and is hereby respectfully requested to name Mr. Alfred Hertz an 
Honorary Citizen of this City and County in recognition of his genius, and 
of the honor and glory he has brought to the music-loving city of Saint 
Francis; and be it 


@ FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Certificate conferring Honorary Cit- 
izenship on Mr. Alfred Hertz be presented to him on the evening of his 
farewell concert in the Municipal Auditorium, Tuesday, April 15, 1930 by 
His Honor, Mayor James Rolph, Jr. 


oe tS 


Adopted—Board of Supervisors, San Francisco, April 7, 1930. 
Ayes: Supervisors Andriano, Canepa, Colman, Gallagher, Havenner, 
Hayden, McGovern, McSheehy, Miles, Peyser, Power, Roncovierl, 
Rossi, Shannon, Spaulding, Stanton, Suhr, Toner. 


J. S. DUNNIGAN, Clerk 
JAMES ROLPH, Jr., Mayor 


Approved, San Francisco, 
rail! 6, SRO. 
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Un poco sostenuto—Allegro Fe 
Andante sostenuto peg 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso erro 
Adagio—Piu andante—Allegro non troppo ma con brio tip 


Brahms was forty-three years old before he produced his first symphony and the worphe r 
therefore represents his mind in its most vigorous maturity and shows to fullest advagft is v 
tage his noble gravity of style and fine musical technique. In biographical references, wholois 
find the C minor symphony covering a period of almost fifteen years, during whiqput tt 
Brahms labored intermittently on it, before its first production which took place Novenjra, 
ber 4, 1876. ch 
Recognized as Brahm's finest symphony, this monumental work has been hailed as thpossi! 
“Tenth Symphony," implying its worthiness to a place beside Beethoven's nine, Thqhe w 
implication is justified; for like Beethoven's nine, it has stood the test of time—undimi erto 
ished in power and standing in serene grandeur, it still speaks with convincing eldfio \ 
quence, and will continue to do so through the many years of changing tastes. 
The symphony has the orthodox four movements: an allegro, (introduced by a slowdpas. 
movement “un poco sostenuto"'}; an adagio sostenuto; an allegretto grazioso; and th 
last, an allegro non troppo ma con brio, which is also prefaced by a slow introductio 
(adagio). 

ENet ERM IS -Sek@rN 


Concerto tor Violin and Orchestra, D major . . . Brahm 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 


Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Brahms worked on the composition of this concerto during the summer and autumn o 
1878. Joachim, with whom Brahms consulted, furnished the bowing and fingering mar 
ings and also wrote a cadenza, and it was he who first performed the concerto at Leipziq 
January |, 1879. ; 

It has often been noted that the concertos of Brahms are in reality symphonies with : 
principal solo voice, rather than mediums for display of virtuosity. On this thought Philig 

H. Goepp has made the following comment: 

"The violin concerto of Brahms corresponds to Schumann's piano concerto in so far @ 
each work is singular and eminent for a prevailing poetic character. To enjoy the Brahm... 


Presentation of Honorary Citizenship Certificate to Alfred Hertz by Mayor James Mf. ir 
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ahmponcerto, we must once for all lose thought of mere display. And in this connection it is 

empting to touch on a certain attitude of the public towards concertos in general. Be- 

een those listeners who hail the difficult feat in itself, and the true cognoscente, there 

‘Ba group who resent the obtrusion of technique. One hears this criticism of many con- 

ertos, even the noblest. An answer is obvious. The lay-listener forgets that the soloist 

Hoes not always hold the most important role. There is a natural alternation, a kind of 

ntiohony between soloist and orchestra, an exchange of the melody; each in turn has 

e wohe main say or merely adorns. When the burden of the subject sings in the orchestra, 

advarft is vain to listen merely to the soloist. If we conceive a concerto as an equal duet of 

-es, wholoist and orchestra, the beauty and meaning become suddenly clear. We must not 

whicput the soloist on too high a pedestal at all; he moves on an equal plane with the orches- 

lovenfra, who sing with him as a sympathetic chorus. The greatest interpreter will least desire 

ch a one-sided attitude of the audience. In the Brahms concerto, where there is least 

as thpossible exploiting of virtuosity, we must catch the melodic lines as in a symphony, else 

e, Thgne whole poetry is lost to us. At the first flush we have not the feeling of a formal con- 

dimirgerto——rather the poetic climate of the writer's sonatas for violin, or of the glorious 
g elgrio with the horn, fragrant with the sense of the woods." 


nd th , 
s 
a SEASON TICKETS FOR NEXT YEAR'S SERIES ; 
Holders of season tickets who wish to renew their seats for next year should ; 

§ ~=swrite their name and address on the back of the stub provided for this } 
ahm} purpose and hand to the doorman or leave at the Symphony Box Office, j 
Sherman, Clay & Co. Changes in location or requests for additional seats ‘ 

may be noted on the stub. Two or more stubs should be placed in an enve- ; 

lope to insure assigning together. If you have more than one ticket please s 

turn in stub tor each ticket. , 

eeeeseeee / 

, 

mn 0 SOMIUNG. TIN © Ci-Os Er , 
mar f 
sip The United States Marine Band 
with 4 OF WASHINGTON, D. C. ; 
-Philig The President's Band } 
a Auspices, Auditorium Committee ; 
é 
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mes Mt. immediately after the conclusion of the Brahms Symphony. Intermission will follow. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1930 - SEASON - 1931 

















SUMMER SYMPHONIES .... 


Ten consecutive Tuesday Evenings, Auditorium, commencing July |, 1930. San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Guest Conductors: Molinari, Arbos, Merola, Rodzinski, van Hoog- 


straten, and two others to be announced. 


OPEN AIR SUMMER CONCERTS .... 


Woodland Theatre (Midway between Burlingame and San Mateo). Eight Sunday after- 
noons at 3; June 29 to August |7. San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Guest Conductors: 
Molinari, Arbos, Merola, Rodzinski, van Hoogstraten. 


SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER ATTRACTIONS ... . 


Claudia Muzio, Elisabeth Rethberg, Margaret Matzenauer, Edward Johnson, Paul Robe- 
son, Lawrence Tibbett, Mischa Elman, Toscha Seidel, Paderewski, Maier & Pattison, 
Walter Gieseking, Harold Bauer, Mischa Levitzki, Aguilar Lute Quartet, Liebeslieder 
Ensemble, Musical Art String Quartet, La Argentina, Kreutzberg & Georgi. 


FRANK W. HEALY ATTRACTIONS .... 


Fritz Kreisler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Geraldine Farrar, San Francisco Light Opera (In 
English) Company. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. ... . 


Iturbi, Sophie Braslau, Florence Austral, Dino Borgliori, Heifetz, Horowitz, Piatigorsky, 
Nina Morgana, Maria Olszewska, Marion Anderson, Dan Gridley, Milstein, Spalding, 
London String Quartet, Bartlett & Robertson, Smallman a Capella Choir, Madeleine 
Grey, Richard Bonelli. 


ALICE SECKELS ATTRACTIONS .... 


Celebrity Lecture Series, presenting world renowned explorers, authors and orators: 
Henrik Willem Van Loon, E. M. Newman, Donald B. McMillan, Jackson Fleming, Captain 
Carl Von Hoffman, Tom Skeyhill, Captain John Noel, Lyman Beecher Stowe, Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, Muriel Dra per, Count Felix Von Luckner, Arthur C. Pillsbury; The Alice Seckels' 
Matinee Musicales, distinguished Artists, Music, Dance, Drama; Abas String Quartet in 
six Chamber Music Concerts; Aline Barrett Greenwood Monthly Current Reviews; 
Drama Teas: Opera Teas; Debut Recitals. 
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Alfred Hertz — 
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Tomorrow—and always—on Victor Red Seal Records, 
you can enjoy Yehudi Menuhin as you have tonight... 


The following beautiful recordings are available at all Sherman, Clay & Co. stores: 


Allegro - ; ; ‘ : : Fiocco {Romanesca, La . : Arr. by J. Achron 

No. 1329 (eueeorass La : : - : : Ries No. 6841 (Sierra Morena ¥ ; ; de Monasterio 
{ Prayer (from ‘*Te Deum’’) . Handel-Flesch { Sarabande and Tambourin, Le Clair-Sarasate 

ING 20.2 2st cencchpastorale inane Saenger No. 7182 | Adagio (Concerto in G major) .- Mozart 


erman, lay &Go; oh 


“HOME OF THE STEINWAY” 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., San Francisco 
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Young ‘People’s Symphony Concerts 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
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Curran Theatre 


Friday Afternoon, January 17, 1930 
At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 
PR OIG RZ M 


I. DEMONSTRATION OF TRUMPET AND OBOE, 
by Messrs. Carl Rissland and Cesar Addimando. 


Il.. OVERTURE, THE MARRIAGE OF _PIGARG' So. 2. = Mozart 
Ill. SrtNGING OF THEMES FROM BEETHOVEN'S 
SEVEN DE. © VALE RION Yi bien cea ee Audience 


IV. SympnHony VIL IN A Major, First MovEMENT..Beethoven 
V. “A Merry HEART” (FUNICULI-FUNICULA), 


byalDetizare sega aoe Ae eres Audience and Orchestra 

Wiley. HELO OHOOLOB THE AUIS, | Puektentea Mae Gabriel Pierné 
ol 6h) ACCT 10 hc He ee at PRN Me ame Br een Ee Maer Se eae VEN 17 Debussy 

NANI AM ICACINIDRET woeh > at ek ee er Schumann 
TERMINI Gott se ere oh ok ue BI re Mendelssohn 
SIPTNUNIN GR OOIN Gir cor, Se thn fet ieee oe Mendelssohn 

Nia pe OLOVECs DANOES? 62.0 oan twin a ek ea Borodin 


The explanation of the ““Windicator” which registers the solo 





res: instruments of the orchestra in numbers IV, VI, VII, and VIII is 
tis as follows: 

sterio P=Piccolo @= Clarinet H—Horn 

rasa F—Flute B—Bassoon T (red) —Trumpet 

a O-—Oboe E—English Horn T (white)—Trombone 


Steinway Piano Used. 
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Page Two 


THE WOODWIND FAMILY 


The highest members of the woodwind group are the 
Piccolo and the Flute. The Piccolo is half the size of the 


Flute, and, therefore, plays one octave higher. 

Next come the Clarinet and the Oboe, which can both 
play very high notes. The Clarinet, however, has the 
advantage of being able to play much lower than the Oboe. 

Both of these instruments have reed mouthpieces. The 
Clarinet has one reed, and the Oboe has two. This gives 
them peculiar tones, which are valuable to composers. 


Next to these instruments on our downward scale comes 
the English Horn. This very misleading name designates 
not a horn, but an Alto Oboe. It also has a double reed. 

Then comes the Bassoon, which is the bass of the wood- 
wind choir. It has two reeds also. 


Lastly, the Contra Bassoon, which is twice as large as 
the Bassoon, and plays an octave lower. 


Thus, all the notes of the piano are represented by the 
woodwind family. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE? 


The “Windicator” will help you to learn to recognize 
the wind instruments very quickly. After you have learned 
them, what will you do with your knowledge? 


Here is a suggestion. It takes three to make music: the 
composer, the performer and the listener. In writing his 
orchestral score, the composer gives great thought to the 
selection of instruments so that the musical feeling or 
thought will be expressed in the very best way. 


If you can appreciate the genius of the composer in 
choosing just the right instrument to carry the melody in 
certain parts of the symphony with the result that the 
music takes on new interest, you are helping to make 
music by becoming a good listener. That is a rare kind of 
fun which you can enjoy all your life. 














TT 


This is the first theme of the first movement. 
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OVERTURE TO “THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 


The “Marriage of Figaro” is a comic opera, full of 
funny situations. Mozart has written three acts of light 
but very beautiful music. The absurd intrigue keeps every- 
one on the stage in a state of excitement, which is reflected 
in the music of the overture. 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY.....00000.....0-ee eee. Ludwig van Beethoven 
(1770-1828) 


1vace : 


On Fe == al 
ee oe 














Beethoven was completely deaf when he composed this 
symphony. It has been called the “Dance Symphony” 
because of its rhythmic character. This is not to say that 
the music is to be danced to, but that Beethoven had 
glorified the dance-idea in four movements, each different, 
both in speed and character. 


The first movement, which we are to study and enjoy 
today, is in two parts: (1) a stately Introduction, during 
which the dancers (as we might imagine them) come on 
the stage. At first they come one by one and then faster 
in groups, taking their appointed places for (2) the 
~Vivace”™* to come. The flute begins the principal theme, 
as if a solo dancer leads off, after which the whole orches- 
tra repeats what the flute has done. The second theme, 
which follows, is not so easy to distinguish because its 
rhythm is similar to the first theme (although it is in 
another key, of course). 


After the two themes have been played, the ““develop- 
ment’ begins. This part resembles the development of the 


LL . 


“Vivace (vee-va-tshe), meaning lively, in a vivacious manner. 
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plot of a play. The several characters who have been 
presented in the beginning are mixed up in a complex 
situation, and the audience wonders how it is all coming 
out. 

To a music lover, this is the most interesting part of 
the symphony. He hears the two themes passed about to 
various instruments of the orchestra, or to groups of 
instruments answering each other, with many sudden and 
beautiful changes of key. It is not easy to understand a 
Beethoven “development section” at the first hearing. 
Like all great music, it must be heard frequently to be 
appreciated. Fortunately the phonograph helps us very 
much today, for we can play the records of all the sym- 
phonies over and over and follow with the music, too. 

A first hearing of this movement probably leaves few 
distinct impressions. Chief among these is the tireless 
energy of the skipping rhythm. It is joyous, young, ath- 
letic! The remarkable passage in the bass viols near the 
close may also remain in your memory. Perhaps you will 
also remember the rising scale passages in the Introduction, 
long, stately scales that sweep from the lowest bass notes 
high into the treble. 

“A Merry Heart” (FUNICULI-FUNICULA)......-----------------2- Denza 
(b. 1846) 
Some think the world was made for fun and frolic, 
And so do I! 
Some think it well to be all melancholic, 
To pine and sigh; 
But I, I love to spend my time in singing 
Some joyous song; 
To set the air with music bravely ringing 
Ts far from wrong! 


CHORUS 


Listen! listen! Echoes sound afar! 
Listen! listen! Echoes sound afar! 
Funiculi, funicula, funiculi, funicula, 
Echoes sound afar, Funiculi, funicula. 











| 
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Ah me! ’tis strange that some should take to sighing, 
And like it well! 

For me, I have not thought it worth the trying, 
So cannot tell! 

With laugh and dance and song the day soon passes, 
Full soon is gone; 

For mirth was made for joyous lads and lasses 
To call their own! 


ALTE SCHOOL: OF EELE. CAIN Siiecseee eee ee Gabriel Pierne 
(1863- ) 


Fauns are rather out of date in an age like ours which 
has variously been described as “the machine age,” “the 
age of electricity,” and so on. Compositions like Honeg- 
ger’s “Pacific 231,” inspired by a locomotive, are said to 
be more up to date! Nevertheless the imagination knows 
no time, and the queer half-man, half-goat creations of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans are given musical life in the 
ballet ““Cydalise,” of which the School of the Fauns 1s a 
part. 

You may imagine that the trumpet is the “teacher” and 
that the woodwinds are the “pupils.” 

Pierné is a French composer who now directs one of the 
symphony orchestras of Paris. 

CREE SITY ANS? to SO Mite a I WS 0 eg ee ee Claude Debussy 
(1862-1918) 

The music of Claude Debussy, one of the most impor- 
tant French composers, opened up an entirely new field 
of harmony. Debussy loved sound. He experimented with 
combinations of notes that would produce new sounds, 
and made chords that Beethoven, for example, never 
thought of. His music is far superior to the host of imi- 
tators who came after him. These composers are like 
artists who think more about the colors they put on canvas 
than about the drawing and arrangement, or composition, 
as the artists call it. 





Debussy does not make this mistake and “Festivals” is 
an example of splendid musical form, well rounded and 
satisfying. There is no story attached to the piece. It is 
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an impression of a merry-making at night, perhaps a fair, 

with its bright lights and the movement of crowds of 

people. 

ey UNRUA UC) NUBAI ED, = 225 p= utes ot es 2k ee ee Robert Schumann 
(1810-1856) 

Schumann was a most poetic and romantic German 
composer whose chief works are for the piano. He wrote 
a wonderful Piano Concerto in A minor (See Question 2 
on page 7) and four fine symphonies. ““Traumerei” 
(Reverie) is one of his most popular small piano pieces 
and has been arranged for orchestra. 

Clara Schumann, his wife, was one of the foremost 
pianists of the nineteenth century and kept up her concert 
tours in spite of having a large family of eight children. 
Evidently musical genius is not inherited, for none of the 
children was distinguished in music. 

SPRING SONG AND SPINNING SONG............-.-------- Felix Mendelssohn 
(1809-1847) 

Mendelssohn led a happy, prosperous lite, very different 
from the stormy lives of Beethoven and Wagner. He did 
not experience the distress of Shubert and Mozart, for his 
parents were well to do. He did not live a life of ease, 
however, for his father made him get up at 5 o'clock every 
morning to study his music, Greek and other subjects! 


He wrote an enormous quantity of music, the best 
known of which include the Oratorio, “Elijah,” the 
“Scotch” and “Italian” Symphonies, Songs Without 
Words, “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, and the 
famous Violin Concerto. His fine overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” will be on one of our programs this season. 

The Spring Song is an arrangement from one of the 
Songs without Words. The Spinning Song suggests the 
movement of the spinning wheel of our great-great-grand- 
mothers. 

POLOVECH DANCES Cas fe en Be Alexander Borodin 
(1834-1887) 

The different types of dances, whose themes are taken 
from genuine Russian folk-music, are unusually colorful. 
A prominent part is played by the woodwinds, the harp 
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and the percussion group. (See Question 3 below.) These 
dances may be counted among the most impressive of all 
Russian compositions. 

The music is from Borodin’s opera, “Prince Igor.”” The 
second and third acts of the opera take place in the camp 
of Polovec and offer an opportunity for the dances. 

Program notes and questions copyrighted by WHEELER BECKETT 


QUESTIONS 


1. Suggest how a closer knowledge of orchestral instru- 
ments adds to your pleasure in listening to orchestral 
music. 


Name the percussion instruments used in the symphony 
orchestra. 


Gv 


4. Describe the difference you feel between Italian and 
German folk-music. 


Prizes will be awarded at the last concert, March 14th, to 
those giving the best set of answers on the first four programs. 
Ist Prize—Julian Rehn Waybur Gold Medal 
2nd Prize—Silver Medal 
3rd Prize—Phonograph Records of Symphony Orchestra 
Additional prizes of phonograph records will be made to those 
winning Honorable Mentions. 
For further information regarding the prizes 


Address ALICE METCALF, Executive Manager 
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ly es Immortals 


Instrument 


As THE masters choose the Steinway for 

its grandeur on the concert stage, so the 

home maker can choose it safely for its 
glory in the home. 


Sherman ie lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets 


Fillmore near Post Street | 





2515 Mission Street 
°@ De 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 


Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
1315 Burlingame Avenue, Burlingame 
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Young “People’s Symphony Concerts 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 





FOURTH SEASON SECOND GON CERT 


Curran Theatre 


Friday Afternoon, January 31, 1930 


At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 


RAR OL Ga Reaowl 


I. DEMONSTRATION OF CLARINET AND FLUTE 
by Messrs. Harrold B. Randall and Anthony Linden 


II. SINGING oF THEMES FROM SYMPHONY.........-.------- Audience 
III. SECOND MOVEMENT, “ALLEGRETTO, OF THE 

ROVE DET ONY IN Os seo, fs heen cae saa rae Beethoven 

IV. ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, SYMPHONY NO. 2.........-.----- Brahms 

Vie SIMEDIMATIONG:  RROM: (GRUATS: ee eters aes eee ae: Massenet 


VI. Sona, “SwWANEE RIvER,” by Audience and Orchestra....Foster 
VII. Forest MURMURS, FROM ~ SIEGFRIED. .......------------- Wagner 
AVI eer WEAR IG aie WAIST ATR) os eae re se be cae ee sro Schubert 


The explanation of the “Wéindicator” which registers the solo 
instruments of the orchestra in numbers III, IV, VII, and VIII is 
as follows: 

P—Piccolo C—Clarinet H—Horn 
F—Flute B—Bassoon T (red) —Trumpet 
O—Oboe E—English Horn T (white)—Trombone 





Steinway Piano Used. 
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THE CLARINED 

Whenever the clarinet plays the leading melody, the 
listener is entranced by the softness and warmth of its 
tone. It is very agile, too, and can fly up and down scales 
and arpeggios at great speed. Then, too, its low notes 
(beginning at C sharp below middle C) have a hollow, 
gloomy sound (chalumean) very useful for dramatic 
effects. 

The clarinet has only one reed, giving its full tone a 
less nasal quality than the oboe. 


(Myhoweie Sap 


This instrument is held to the right from the lips and 
slightly sloping downward, the breath being blown across 
the embouchure or hole near one end. It has a range of 
three octaves from middle c or b. It goes four or five 
notes higher than the oboe. 


The peculiar characteristics of the flute are the beautiful 
mellowness of its tone and the facility it offers for rapid 
runs and shakes. The instrument is now made of metal, 
although until recently it was made of wood. 


Unlike the oboe or the clarinet, the flute has no reed at 
all, the tone being produced by the fluttering of the air at 
the edge of the embouchure. 


UTE CRE EON NIUE EOIN, INQ e Ge ere ecces re dagen eee Beethoven 
9 


Beethoven wrote “‘songs without words” just as truly 
as Mendelssohn did, although he did not call them by that 
name. The famous “Slow Movements” of his piano 
sonatas, his quartets, concertos and symphonies are all 
“songs without words,” but are labeled simply “Adagio” 
(slow), or “Andante” (in a flowing style), or some other 
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Italian word indicating a quiet tempo. You will enjoy 
playing them. 

In the Seventh Symphony the slow movement is simply 
marked “Allegretto,” meaning literally “in a moderately 
fast manner.” Thus, we have in this symphony a move- 
ment which is faster than usual, taking the place of the 
“Adagio” of the Third, Fourth and Ninth Symphonies. 
If this “Allegretto” were to be slowed up, it would easily 
be mistaken for a funeral march, which Beethoven evi- 
dently wanted to avoid. 


In form it is composed of two songs, or melodies, which 
run along together in the key of A minor, and are repeated 
four times, each time an octave higher and with ever in- 
creasing number of instruments. These two melodies are 
as follows: 


Allegretto 





















































Then comes another beautiful song in the key of A 
major, sung for the most part by the clarinets and bassoons, 
and accompanied by the strings. The minor melodies re 
turn again, and the only development is a short but de- 
lightful little fugue. (See Question 5, on the last page.) 
The movement closes with the same long drawn chord in 
the woodwinds with which it began. Of this chord, Felix 
Weingartner, the great German conductor, said: “It is 
like a noble portal through which we pass to see a lovely 
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but sad scene; and when we have seen, we pass out under 


its arch again.” 


ALLEGRETTO GRAzIoso, SYMPHONY NO. 2...........-2.------------ Brahms 


Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) was born five years 
after Beethoven died. Like Beethoven, he waited until he 
was thirty years old before he attempted to write sym- 
phonies. In fact, he was forty-three when, after fifteen 
years of thought, he completed his first symphony. 


Brahms was very conscious “of that giant, Beethoven, 
always dogging my footsteps.” He did not want to turn 
out work that would not come up to the Beethoven stan- 
dard. As a result of this care, his four symphonies are 
very fine. The second in D major is especially melodious, 
and the allegretto, or third movement, has a charm and a 
lishtness about it which makes it loved by all concert: 
goers. vg! 

Notice particularly that the principal theme is first 
played in the “‘allegretto” time, and then twice as quick. 
During this quick part, the theme is tossed back and forth 
between the woodwinds and the strings. 


IVER DURATION ROI be 1 ELAS eee oe ee eee oe eee Massenet 


The best known operas of Jules Massenet, born in 1842, 
in France, are “Thais,” “Werther,” “Manon” and “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame” (The Juggler of Our Lady). 
He also wrote six others not so well known. 

The “Meditation” is the music played between acts, and 
is one of the most beautiful melodies ever written by 


Massenet. 
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DWAIN E: RDVIER *-9.620 tears Gee eer, 650 Stephen Collins Foster 


This early American song shows the influence of the 
Plantation on musical style. 


1. “Way down upon de Swanee river, far, far away 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning ever, 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation 
Sadly I roam, 
still longing for de old plantation 
And for de old folks at home. 


CHORUS 
All de world is sad and dreary 
Ev'ry where I roam; 
Oh! darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 


tr 


All ’roun de little farm I wandered when I was 
young, 

Den many happy days I squandered, 
Many de songs I sung. 

When I was playing with my brother 
Happy was I; 

O! take me to my kind old mother 
There let me live and die. 

CHORUS 

All de world is sad and dreary 

Ev'ry where I roam; 
Oh! darkies, how my heart grows weary, 

Far from de old folks at home. 


Forest MURMURS FROM “SIEGFRIED”’...............-... Richard Wagner 

The story of “Siegfried” is briefly this: Siegfried is 
about to slay the dragon, Fafner, and Mime, a dwarf, who 
has brought Siegfried to the dragon’s lair, leaves him, 
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hoping that the dragon will teach the young hero to know 
fear. Siegfried lies on his back and gazes up into the 
branches of the trees, listening to the songs of the birds. 
Because he has never known fear he has been able to join 
together the broken pieces of the great sword of the Wal 
sungs. This has frightened Mime. 

Siegfried rises and enters the dragon’s cavern. He slays 
the dragon with the sword. His finger, covered with the 
blood of the dragon, accidently touches his lips. Instantly 
he is able to understand the language of the birds, and by 
their advice takes possession of the magic helmet and the 
ring. The birds also tell him of a beautiful maiden, who 
can only be awakened from her sleep by a fearless hero. 
He dashes through the circle of flames that surround her 
and awakens her. 

The “Forest Murmurs” describes the part of the story in 
which Siegfried lies on his back listening to the murmurs 
of the forest and the bird songs. 


IVA te ERICA Fea alten oe Sea, Franz Schubert 

Franz Schubert was born in Vienna twenty-seven years 
after the birth of Beethoven. He died one year after the 
death of Beethoven, and was buried beside him. From 
these figures you can see that Beethoven’s life was twenty- 
six years longer than Schubert’s. 

People have often wondered what great music the world 
might have had if Schubert had lived to be Beethoven's 
age! 

This composition was written for the piano. It has 
been admirably orchestrated by Leopold Damrosch, the 
father of Walter Damrosch, of New York, who now de- 
votes all of his time to giving educational symphony con- 
certs over the radio. 
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QUESTIONS 


Upon the symphonies of which two famous composers 
did Beethoven first model his own? 


What instruments did Wagner use in the orchestra 
which were not used by Beethoven? 


Which became a part of the standard symphony or- 
chestra first; the oboe or the clarinet? 


Program notes and Questions copyrighted by WHEELER BECKETT 


Prizes will be awarded at the last concert, March 14th, to 
those giving the best set of answers on the first four programs. 


Ist Prize—Julian Rehn Waybur Gold Medal 
2nd Prize—Silver Medal 
3rd Prize—Phonograph Records of Symphony Orchestra 


Additional prizes of phonograph records will be made to those 


winning Honorable Mentions. 


For further information regarding the prizes 
Address ALICE METCALF, Executive Manager 
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The STEINWAY 


Instrument 





Dip, AMG STEP OUR IGS 


As THE masters choose the Steinway for 

its grandeur on the concert stage, so the 

home maker can choose it safely for its 
glory in the home. 


Sherman Gtay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets 
2515 Mission Street Fillmore near Post Street 
GD 


Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 


1315 Burlingame Avenue, Burlingame 
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WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 

















Curran Theatre 


Friday Afternoon, February 14, 1930 
At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 
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PROGRAM 


I. DEMONSTRATION OF BASSOON AND FRENCH HORN 

by Messrs. E. Kubitschek and Walter Hornig 
Il. SEVENTH SYMPHONY, THIRD MOVEMENT....--..------ Beethoven 
Il.. THirp SYMPHONY, THIRD MOVEMENT:...:2..---..-42..- Brahms 
IV. EXHIBITION OF A GROUP OF SPECIAL SLIDES 

(a) Charts showing Comparative Lives of Composers 

(b) A page from the Seventh Symphony 

(c) Map of Germany showing Birthplace of Composers 
V. Sone, “PRAYER” FROM HANSEL AND GRETEL..Humperdinck 

Audience and Orchestra 


NE? od) ATI Wie Se ge Sl els tec ese ee cee Boccherini 
(Bs REEFS W A Nines. oo. thee eee sehr aees eee ee Saint-Saens 
VIE PREEUDEs TO IB IMBISTERSIN GER S25 -o5522.2.2 eee Wagner 





The explanation of the “Windicator” which registers the solo 
instruments of the orchestra in numbers II, IJ, and VII is as 


follows: 

P—Piccolo C—Clarinet H—Horn 

F—Flute B—Bassoon T (red) Trumpet 
O—Oboe E—English Horn T (white) Trombone 


Steinway Piano Used. 


Young ‘People’s Symphony Concerts 
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THE BASSOON 


About four hundred years ago, in Italy, the Bassoon 
was invented. At first glance that would lead one to 
conclude that the Bassoon is a very old instrument. But 
if we compare its age with that of the Flute, the Bassoon 
becomes a modern instrument, for the Flute is over two 
thousand years old! 


The tone of the Bassoon is very strange. As a solo 
instrument it often takes the part of the clown of the 
orchestra. It can skip around making funny sounds, and 
play musical jokes. 


The Italians call it “Fagotto,” which means “a bundle 
of sticks,” which it resembles. Its low tones form a splen- 
did bass to the woodwind choir, but it is not the lowest 
member of that group. 


The Contra Bassoon is the lowest instrument in the 
orchestra. Its very lowest notes are hardly ever used 
alone—they are so laughable. 


Both the Bassoon and the Contra Bassoon have double 
reed mouth pieces like the Oboe. 


THE FRENCH HORN 


The orchestral horn is called French horn from the fact 
that a circular instrument of this nature was (and still is) 
used in France for hunting. Its mellow tone blends so 
well with all of the instruments of the orchestra that it is 
of great value to the composer. 


Much of its work consists of holding notes in the inner 
harmony, but when given a solo passage its smooth, tender 
tone arrests the attention. 


Such a passage will be heard in the selection from 
Brahms on today’s program. Some heroic horn passages 
occur also in the Prelude to Die Meistersingers, the last 
number on the program. 


Four horns are now used in the orchestra. Composers 
before Wagner used only two. 
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The range of the horn in F, generally used today, is 
from the bottom of the bass clef to the top line of the 
treble clef, or three octaves! 


When the hand is inserted in the bell of the horn, the 
tone is changed to a harsh, metallic sound, much used by 
modern composers. 


SympHony No. 7, THtrp MOVEMENT..................-..-------- Beethoven 


The third movement of the Seventh Symphony is a 
Scherzo. This word means play, sport or jest. ‘The 
Scherzo was established by Beethoven to take the place of 
the Minuet which Haydn and Mozart had worn thread- 
bare. 

Its rhythm is very quick. It may be triple rhythm 
(3/4) or double rhythm (2/4). This Scherzo is in triple 
rhythm, and bubbles up from the bass like a geyser, 
showering us with drops of glistening sound. 


Or, to return to the dance-idea of the symphony which 
we have had from the beginning, the Scherzo is surely a 
dance of Spring. 

Standing in F major (which has the two notes A and 
C in common with the key of A minor), the Scherzo en- 
joys a great contrast in key, which is further heightened 
by the contrast in rhythm. Therefore, when the Seventh 
Symphony is played right through at one concert (and 
without any disturbing applause after each movement), 
the full force of the contrast between the different move- 
ments is felt. It is then that the meaning of the Sym- 
phony, as a whole, becomes clear. 


The middle part of this Scherzo called the Trio, is dif- 
ferent in mood from the first part. It is like a breathing- 
space in the exhilarating dance. This is one of the most 
beautiful passages in the whole Symphony. The French 
Horns, in particular, have a wonderful part to play in 
their low register, a register that is seldom heard in solo 
passages. 


After the Trio, the Scherzo is resumed. Then the 
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Trio returns again, giving us all a second breathing space. 
Once more the lively dance is heard, but we are surprised 
by the third appearance of the Trio. This only lasts for 
four measures, however, and the movement ends abruptly 
in five boisterous chords typical of Beethoven. 


SympHony No. 3, THirp MOVEMENT..............-..---------------- Brahms 


This movement is marked “Poco Allegretto,” or “a 
little fast,” and begins with a melancholy song in the 
‘cellos, which Brahms instructs to play ““mezza voce,” or 
with half the power of the voice. This song is passed to 
the violins and then to a flute and an oboe playing above 
one horn. Later the horn sings the melody alone with 
wonderful effect. 

This movement illustrates very well how Brahms de- 
veloped his own ideas about the character of the move- 
ments of aSymphony. Born after the death of Beethoven, 
he felt it useless to copy Beethoven’s plan of a Symphony. 
And so, in place of a Scherzo, which is the third move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, we find in the 
third movement of this Symphony, not a Scherzo but a 
sort of Intermezzo, or interlude of a type peculiar to 
Brahms. Because of his originality of mind and the beauty 
of his music, Brahms has often been linked with Bach and 
Beethoven. These three composers are spoken of as “The 
Three B’s” of music. 


This is the way they followed each other down the 
centuries: 


The Three B's of Music 


Je So B3ACH 


1750 1800 1850 1900 
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THE PRAYER FROM “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 


(Lost in the woods at night, Hansel and Gretel sing a 
prayer to the Fourteen Guardian Angels.) 
Hinsel. Gretel. E. Humperdinck. 


Mezza voce 









When at night I go to sleep, Fourteen an-gels watch do keep, 





Two myhead are guard - ing, Two my feet are guid - ing, 





d ven. (They sink down on the moss, and go to sleep 


TN INST BT oe ness co cae erm ec a ear et eee Boccherini 
1743-1805 


This is a fine example of the Minuet which both Mozart 
and Haydn included in their Symphonies as the third 
movement. Boccherini was one of the outstanding com- 
posers of his day. He and Haydn were good friends, and 
their music is similar in character, except that Haydn's 
is stronger, more forceful. 


BU Serie GoM AON ease Sik Se a ee are es So See eae meee Saint-Saens 


The Swan is one of a number of pieces that the French 
composer of “Samson and Delilah” wrote under the title 
of ‘Carnival of the Animals.” It is the most serious and 
poetic of them all, and is written for ‘cello solo and piano. 
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PRELUDE, LO; MEISTERSINGHR 52. a. ee ee, Richard Wagner 
1813-1883 


The Grand Opera “Die Meistersinger” (The Master 
Singer) is the greatest comic opera ever written. The 
story is briefly this: Pogner, a rich silversmith, offers his 
daughter, Eva, in marriage to whoever composes and sings 
the most successful song in a competition of the guild of 
the Mastersingers. Walther and Eva are already in love, 
but Walther known nothing of the rules of music as laid 
down by the guild. He dreams a beautiful song and re 
ceives some help in arranging it from Hans Sachs. His 
rival, Berkmesser, steals the music and attempts to sing it 
at the competition, but is hooted at and ridiculed, for he 

a stupid fellow and spoils the really beautiful music. 
Walther then sings it as it should be sung. The Master- 
singers are delighted, and Pogner rewards the singer with 


Bea s hand. 


In the Prelude these various elements are combined. 
The theme of the Guild and the theme of the festivities of 
the competition are first heard. See (a) and (b). Then 
comes a portion of Walther’s Prize Song (c). Towards 
the end of the Prelude these three themes are combined 
and woven together with marvelous skill. 


How the themes look together. Theme (c) is at the top. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. How many Symphonies did the following composers 
Wyle aay wait = yee ee eee Becthoven=. =.= 3. 
raninis tases anes WY SOC tren eae ee 
2. How many Operas did ae following composers write? 
IMiezatt eae e Beethovenss as Brahms 
WV SODEE eee 

| Name the instruments of the woodwind family used 
in the Symphony Orchestra in the order of their pitch, 
beginning with the highest. (Omit the Bass Clarinet.) 


io~) 


4. What are the principal differences between a Minuet 
AN ey OCCT ZO tat thle terme ar 2 ean eee en 


RIEL tecsctesimiters An etl et she ee Aegean nem corer arte ea Or nae et 


6. The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra has 80 men. 
How many of these play upon stringed instruments? 
(Do not include harp or the piano) which is occasion 
alive usec ane MOCeEI wy Ollccp me eee en ees 


Program notes and Questions copyrighted by WHEELER BECKETT 


Prizes will be awarded at the last concert, March 14th, to 
those giving the best set of answers on the first four programs. 
Ist Prize—Julian Rehn Waybur Gold Medal 
2nd Prize—Silver Medal 
3rd Prize—Phonograph Records of Symphony Orchestra 
Additional prizes of phonograph records will be made to those 
winning Honorable Mentions. 
For further information regarding the prizes 
Address ALICE METCALF, Executive Manager 
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As THE masters choose the Steinway for 

its grandeur on the concert stage, so the 

home maker can choose it safely for its 
glory in the home. 


Sherman Gtay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets 
2515 Mission Street Fillmore near Post Street 
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Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 


1315 Burlingame Avenue, Burlingame 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
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Curran Theatre 


Friday Afternoon, February 28, 1930 


At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 


PERI OM Gale aan 


I. DEMONSTRATION OF ENGLISH HORN AND 
Contra Bassoon by Messrs. L. Schivo and R. Kolb. 
if, SYMPHONY NO. 7; FOURTH MOVEMENT =... Beethoven 
Ill. THe YouNG PRINCE AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS 
(FROM THE “SCHEHERAZADE SuirE)....Rimsky-Korsakow 
IV. IN THE VILLAGE (FROM THE “CAUCASIAN SKETCHES’’) 


Ph 7 AT BR Uae BP Re that ha, Ste Pel eae ee Rea Ippolitof -Ivanoff 

V. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST (FROM THE 
“MOTHER? GOOSE OUIDE ta ee se Ravel 
VI. SLUMBER SONG (AUDIENCE AND ORCHESTRA)......Schubert 
Willa) (2). (UR rb ueeene oe ee ee Schubert 
(6) COHERHERD Sy GIB i200.) eye eG Grainer 
Willa FUUINGARTAIN + WIAROED se. 285 bere eee eee Berlioz 





The explanation of the “Windicator” which registers the solo 
instruments of the orchestra in numbers IJ, III, IV, V, VH and 
VIII is as follows: 





P—Piccolo C—Clarinet H—Horn 
F—Flute B—Bassoon T (red) —Trumpet 
O—Oboe E—Eneglish Horn T (white) —Trombone 


Steinway Piano Used, 
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THE ENGLISH HORN 


The peculiar thing about the name of this instrument 
is that it is neither English in origin nor is it a horn! It 1s 
simply the alto oboe sounding a fifth lower and having a 
richer tone than the oboe. The name is a musical riddle. 
Some authorities say that it came from the words “cor 
anglé” or angle horn because it was formerly made with 
a bend in the middle. The word “‘anglé” sounds like 
“anglais,” which means English in French. Its tone is 
richer than that of the oboe. 


It is used either as a solo instrument whose penetrating 
and melancholy tone sings out over the accompaniment 
of the other instruments, or as a member of the woodwind 
choir, to which it adds power and warmth. 


In the Young Prince and the Young Princess, on this 
program, Rimsky-Korsakow—one of the greatest masters 
of the orchestra—adds the English Horn to the *Cellos 
when the latter have the melody. An increased keenness 
in the sound is noticeable, although the English Horn can- 
not be distinctly heard. 


Read especially the note on “In the Village.” 


THE CONTRA BASSOON 


The Contra Bassoon is the lowest instrument in the 
orchestra. The vibrations of the lowest notes are so slow— 
(about 32 per second) that the ear can almost count them. 


In general, the instrument gives the best service when 
blended in with the other low tones of the orchestra. It 
then increases the sonority with fine and even dramatic 
effect. 


One of the few solos for this grumbling “Grandfather 
of the reed instruments” is in Beauty and the Beast, by 
Ravel, where, as you might guess, it takes the part of the 
poor beast. 
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DEVENTH OVMPHON Ys. 202 sty a eee Ludwig van Beethoven 


The fourth movement, to be played today, is marked 
Allegro con brio, or fast with spirit. It overflows with 
energy, which is sustained from beginning to end. It is 
very hard on the orchestra because there are few places 
in which any of the instruments can take a rest. 


If we follow out the idea of this symphony as being a 
glorification in music of the Dance, this movement ap- 
pears to be a bacchanal. Certainly it sounds as though 
Beethoven had become intoxicated with sound, especially 
the sound of the tonic and dominant chords. 


These are the two simple triads CEG and GBD, 


chords which are the foundation of harmony. 


It 1s interesting to notice how many-sided Beethoven 
can be, even in one symphony. You will remember the 
elegance and beauty of the first movement; the sad and 
spiritual quality of the sublime melodies of the slow move- 
ment; and the gay humor of the Scherzo. In contrast to 
all these moods, the symphony closes with a wild and 
agitated dance, energetic, healthy, overpowering! 


The music is scored, like the music of the other move- 
ments, for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 
trumpets, 2 horns, 2 kettle drums and strings. 


This is a small orchestra compared with the modern 
orchestra, which would include three of all the wood- 
winds, trumpets and kettle drums with the addition of 
trombones, tuba, harps, cymbals, bass drum, side drum, 
triangle, gong, bells, xylophone, celesta; even banjo, piano 
and a phonograph record of bird songs have been in- 
cluded by Respighi, an Italian composer. 


But Beethoven, like every great genius, creates colossal 
effects with simple means. 


THE YOUNG PRINCE AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS 
SPs aStod, 5 stn Renate ee Pe cheer Meet ne td Rimsky-Korsakow 


The Scheherazade Suite consists of four musical stories 


told by Scheherazade to the king in the Arabian Nights. 
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The first is ““The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship”; the second 
is “The Tale of the Kalender Prince’; the third, “The 
Young Prince and the Young Princess”; the fourth, “The 
Ship Goes to Pieces on a Rock.” The voice of Schehera- 
zade is represented by the solo violin heard during this 
number towards the conclusion. 


The Prince speaks first, a tender melody in the violins. 
Presently the Princess answers with the reedy sweetness 
of the clarinet. After delightful flights up and down an 
Oriental scale, she is heard accompanied by snare drum, 
tambourine, cymbals, tinkling triangle and plucked strings. 
Then the Prince is heard again. Both melodies are given 
to various solo instruments, and besides the clarinet you 
should be able to identify the flute, oboe, English horn, 
French horn and trumpet. 


INR EDRY V TEA GE cc ose cy ele ee ale Ippolitof-Ivanof 


Ippolitof-Ivanof is an eminent Russian composer born 
in 1859. There is a little joke about his name. An English 
critic who didn’t care for one of his compositions is report- 
ed to have said: ‘““You may: argue all you like as to how to 
pronounce his name. For me it will always be ‘I’ve 


Enough’ ”! 


We certainly do not feel that way about this compost 
tion which carries us away to a village in the wild moun- 
tains of southern Russia. The English horn and the viola 
call back and forth to each other in weird, melancholy 
phrases. This is followed by a short village dance and then 
the sketch ends as it began, with the solo instruments 
painting the picture of the rugged and lonesome mountain 
scenery. 


BS eACTTISN. AUN DCE ERE Es AS sk cate oo a ie ee ee Ravel 


Maurice Ravel, who visited San Francisco two years 
ago, is one of the noted French composers of today. ‘The 
number played today is from his “Mother Goose” Suite. 
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At the top of the score appear these words: 


“When I think of your good heart, ‘you do not appear 
to be so ugly.” ““O Madam, yes! I have a good heart, but 
I am a monster.” “There are many men who are more 
monstrous than you are.” . . . Beauty, will you be my 
wife?” ‘No, Beast!” .. . “I die happy since I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you once again.” “No, dear Beast, 
you must not die; you will live to be my husband.” . . . 
The Beast disappeared and she saw instead at her feet a 
beautiful Prince, who thanked her for ending his enchant- 
ment. 


The Beast is represented by the contra bassoon; Beauty 
by (1) clarinet, (2) flute, (3) oboe, (4) violins. The 
solo violin (harmonics) represents the miraculous change. 


As an example of the great use made by modern con 
posers of the strings, you will be interested to observe that 
they play legato, staccato, sordino, sul G, legato tremolo, 
double stops, pizzicato, harmonics, sur la touche, as well as 
combinations of the above. 


The following fourteen effects may be obtained from 
the violins, violas and ‘cellos. 


1. Legato—smooth, flowing bow; beautiful tone. 
2. Staccato—short bow; fine sound. 
3. Col legno—using the wood of the bow; special 
effect. 
4. Tremolo—agitated bow; an exciting sound. 
5. Sordino—with the mute; tone becomes thinner. 
6. Sul G—on the G string; a rich, heavy tone. 
7. Legato tremolo—a trill on any two notes, up to an 
octave apart. 
8. Double stops—two or more notes at once; chords. 
9. Pizzicato—plucking the string; a harp-like sound. 
10. Harmonics—high overtones; a fluty tone. 
11. Spiccato—bouncing bow; very detached notes. 
12. Pontecello—bow near the wood; a dry sound. 
13. Glissando—sliding the finger; special effect. 
. Sur la touche (on the keyboard); veiled tone. 
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SLUMBER; SONG ie es ont ate ee eee ce Franz Schubert 


Marcato FRANZ SCHUBERT 











On mother’s arm; God will give thee loye no words can measure; 


to slumber-land. White-winged an-gels sweet-est dreams willbring thee; 


Dreams from heaven start. Nights blue gar-den glows with 


Rest thou, rest thou, Safe from evry harm. 
Sleep thou, sleep thou,Rockdbymothers hand. 
Dream thou, dreamthou, Joy of mothers heart! 


af M2 1 ag) 69 ih erage Seen RP oe PROT BNET Beet CR Franz Schubert 


This is not the Franz Schubert of Vienna, who wrote 
the “Unfinished Symphony,” but a violinist of Dresden. 
This number was originally a violin solo, and has been ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Frederick Stock, director of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


SEN Oa SOL CIM Ap Cees ce eure U teaMWs Die et eeE ty. cote mrs Sarit wee tab: Grainger 


This little tune is a Morris Dance of England. The 
dancers of the period of Henry VII wore bells tuned in 
musical intervals. As many as two hundred and fifty 
bells were fastened on a costume now preserved in a 
museum at Perth! There were many tunes to which it 
was danced. 


? 
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HuNGARIAN Marcu (From the “DAMNATION oF FAUST’’) 
Re NG Nee OEE Ae me ene Pene OSowe Hector Berlioz 


Hector Berlioz was a French composer who experi 
mented with the orchestra like a chemist experiments with 
chemicals in his laboratory. Berlioz made several im- 
portant discoveries. 

His love of orchestral sound led him to recommend that 
the ideal orchestra should consist of 242 strings, 30 grand 
pianos, legions of wind-players and percussions, and 30 
harps! 

Berlioz was the first of the program-composers. That 
is, he saw possibilities in music for story telling or paint- 
ing a picture. He has great forcefulness in his rhythms, 
and also a fine sense of melody. There are many musi- 
cians who feel that he is neglected as a composer. 


QUESTIONS 
1. State the difference between the English Horn and the 
French Horn; 1, in construction and 2, in tone. 


(31d eee Rn REN NRE Nh Somer eke te, Se ARE ee 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

Those wishing to enter the contest for prizes must send 
in their programs for the first four concerts, carefully tied 
up in the cover, and with all the questions filled out, to 
Mrs. Alice Metcalf, Executive Manager, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

The programs must arrive before six o'clock, Saturday, 
March 8th. 

Be sure to fill out all the information asked for on the 
inside of the cover. 
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home maker can choose it safely for its 
glory in the home. 
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Young “People’s Symphony Concerts 


San Hvrancisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


FoOwO ahr Ss) BAS ON ET Pl is 4G OEN Gren 








Curran Theatre 


Friday Afternoon, March 14, 1930 


At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 


Sid 


POG Koa 
for I. DEMONSTRATION OF CELESTA AND GLOCKENSPIEL 
rhe by Messrs. J. Veissi and M. A. Salinger 
its | II. FINGAL’s Cave, A HEBRIDES OVERTURE..Felix Mendelssohn 
TL. eA GINDERELLAIOVBRT URE 4. cee Lees Wheeler Beckett 
Dedicated to Mrs. Leon Guggenhime 
IV. THREE Soncs: The Young Nun ] 
Din Bistdics Rah) aa see Franz Schubert 
)- Heiden-Roeslein | 
MADAM ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Mrs. Edwin Skeddin, Accompanist 
es Wee ME IRAD IE Be ON Gece ee ee ee gk ass de Johannes Brahms 


Audience and Orchestra 
VI. CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN IN E MINOR (FIRST MOVEMENT) 
See ee ny Oe nr Oe ERR TES: Felix Mendelssohn ° 
Master Grisha Goluboff 
VII. AWARDING OF THE PRIZES 
Mrs. Leon Guggenhime 
The “Windicator” flashes the solo instruments of the orchestra. It is 


operated by Mr. Patterson, a member of the orchestra, whom we wish to 
thank. Its explanation is as follows: 





P—Piccolo C—Clarinet H—Horn 
F—Flute B—Bassoon T (red) —Trumpet 
O—-Oboe E—English Horn T (white)—Trombone 


Steinway Piano Used. 
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AMmtop GlelManeal ak 


This instrument was invented in 1886 by Mustel, of 
Parts. 

It is a small keyboard instrument, and consists of a series 
of steel plates suspended over accurately tuned wooden 
resonators. The plates are struck with hammers and 
damped when the keys are released, like the action of a 
piano. 

All of this mechanism is enclosed by the case, giving the 
instrument the appearance of a small reed organ. 

The tone is of exquisite purity. While lacking the power 
of the Glockenspiel, it excels that instrument in mellow- 
ness and refinement of tone. Also, it is very much easier 
to execute difficult passages upon this instrument because 
it has a keyboard. 

It has a range of three octaves, beginning with middle C. 


THE GLOCKENSPIEL 


The word Glockenspiel means literally “play of little 
bells.” The Italians call it ““Campanetta” and the French 
have two names for it—“Carillon” and “Jeu de Timbre.” 
The last is more correct. 

It consists of a series of about thirty-five graduated steel 
bars, chromatically tuned and mounted on a supporting 
frame that rests on a little stand. 

The advantage of the Glockenspiel over the Celesta is 
to be found in the sparkling brilliance of its tone, which 
penetrates through the entire orchestra. 

You will hear both of these instruments in the ~Cin- 
derella Overture” on today’s program. 


FINGAL’s Cave, A HEBRIDES OVERTURE..........---.---------- Mendelssohn 


On the little island of Staffa, off the coast of Scotland, 
is the famous Fingal’s Cave. It is about sixty feet high and 
leads back into the black basalt rock several hundred feet. 
The water surges in and out and there is the gray lonelt- 
ness of the North Atlantic Ocean, broken only by the cry 
of sea-birds and the seals. 
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Mendelssohn visited this cave when he was twenty years 
of age and wrote this Overture directly afterwards. It had 
its first performance in London in 1832 and made a great 
impression. 

In the opening measures you will hear the principal 
theme in the ‘cellos, a theme suggesting the undulating 
rhythm of the sea. This theme occurs again and again 
throughout the composition. 


AC CINDERBETASOVERTURE 2.50 anes Wheeler Beckett 


The story of the music is as follows: 

It is the night of the Ball at the Palace. 

Cinderella, very unhappy at being left behind, is seated 
among the ashes. Gradually she falls asleep. (Soft strings.) 

She dreams that she is waltzing with the Prince. (Clari- 
net solo.) 

Awakening suddenly, and finding herself among the 
ashes instead of at the Ball, she flies into a fit of temper and 
rages at the unfairness of her life. (Full orchestra.) She 
becomes completely exhausted. (English Horn; Clarinet.) 

At this moment she looks up and sees the fairy god- 
mother stealing into the room and she is filled with wonder. 
(Flute solo; Celesta.) 

Suddenly the fairy godmother begins her magic. (Dow 
ble basses.) 

A wonderful coach appears drawn by four prancing 
horses. (Brass instruments.) 

Cinderella, in her beautiful new dress is whisked away 
to the Ball. (Wood-wind instruments.) 

Announced by the King’s Trumpeter, Cinderella’s 
dream comes true, and she waltzes with the Prince. She 
is so happy that she forgets all about the time and the 
warning of the fairy godmother. Suddenly the clock strikes 
twelve! Cinderella is frozen with fright until the last 
stroke, when she flees through the crowded ballroom and 
escapes. 

Throughout the composition the intention has been to 
express the feelings of Cinderella as these events happen 
to her. 
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The Overture is dedicated to Mrs. Leon Guggenhime, 
who has been the “fairy godmother” of the concerts for 
four seasons. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHUBERT SONGS 


Franz Schubert originated and perfected the Lied, or 
art-song. Such a song not only reflects in the music the 
mood of the poem, but has a piano accompaniment as ex- 
pressive and important as the part for the voice. Whereas 
other composers put their best melodies in their great 
works, such as symphonies, oratorios or operas, Schubert 
put his in his six hundred songs. 

For this reason, and in spite of his many beautiful in- 
strumental pieces, Schubert’s songs are the real monument 
to his greatness. 


Madam Schumann-Heink, one of the world’s greatest 
singers, was for twenty years the leading contralto in the 
performances of Wagner's operas 1n Bayreuth. Later she 
sang for years at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. Since 1905, Madam Schumann-Heink has devoted 
herself to the concert stage, giving a hundred or more 
song-recitals each year. She is as famous for her interpre- 
tation of the songs of Schubert as for her performances in 
grand opera. : 

The songs will be sung in German; translations into 
English are not successful in most cases. The English 
words are as follows, and will be useful in giving the sense 
of the poems which Schubert has set to music. 


Diz Junce Nonne (THE Younc Nwn)....Poem by J. N. Craigher 


Now roars through the tree-tops the loud howling storm! 
The rafters are creaking and shivers the house! 

The thunder peals loudly, the red lightnings flash, 

And dark is the night as the grave! 


Well and good; well and good; 


So raged the tempest in me. 


The frenzy of living waxed fierce as the storm, 
My limbs all were trembling as quivers this house, 
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My heart flamed with love, e’en as yon lightnings flash, 
And dark was my soul as the grave. 


Now rage on thy way, O thou mighty storm! 
My bosom is tranquil, my heart is at rest; 

The Bride for the Bridegroom will patiently wait; 
Her spirit is tried in cleansing fires; 

She trusts to His infinite, infinite love. 


I wait for Thy coming with longing full sore, 

O Bridegroom of Heaven, come for Thy bride, 

My spirit set free from its prison of clay. 

Hark! peacefully sounds now the bell from yon tower! 
It calls to my soul in sweetest tone, 

To seek Heaven’s eternal throne, 


Allelulia! Allelulia! 


Du Bist pm Run (My Peace THou Arr) ....Poem by F. Ruckert 


My peace thou art, thou art my rest; 
From thee my pain, from thee so blest; 
Enter mine eyes, this heart draw near, 
O come, O dwell forever here. 


Enter, and close the door, and come, 
And be this breast thine endless home: 
Shut out all woe, all lesser care and woe, 
I would thine hurt and healing know. 


Clear light that on my soul hath shone, 
Still let it shine from thee alone! 


HEIDEN-ROSLEIN (HEDGE ROsEs) ........................ Poem by Goethe 





Once a boy a rose espied 

In the hedge-row blooming; 

Fresh and young, the morning pride, 
Thinking not her charms to hide, 
All the air perfuming. 

Little wild rose, wild rose red, 

In the hedge-row blooming. 


Said the boy, “Ill gather thee, 
In the hedge-row blooming.” 
Said the rose, ““My thorns you'll see 
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Painful will the ending be 
Of your rash presuming,” 
Little wild rose, wild rose red, 
In the hedge-row blooming. 


Undismay’d he plucks the rose 
In the hedge-row blooming; 
Vainly she laments her woes, 
Vainly doth her thorns oppose, 
Gone her sweet perfuming. 


Little wild rose, wild rose red, 
In the hedge-row blooming. 








CRAB BRS GING: to yce ts tee ee ne eee sca ee ee Brahms 
(Orchestrated by Wheeler Beckett) 
Lullaby and good night, Lullaby and good night, 
y g : : 
With roses be -dight, Thy mother’s delight, 
With lilies o’erspread The bright angel band 
Is Baby’s wee bed: Round my darling shall stand; 








Lay thee down now and rest, They will guard thee from harms, 








May thy slumber be blest, Thou shalt wake in my arms, 








Lay thee down now and rest, | They will guard thee from harms, 











May thy slumber be blest. Thou shalt wake in my arms! 
CONGERYO"IN Ei IMUNOR:....08 sch ec bee ec Mendelssohn 


Although in a minor key, the music of the concerto is 
not sad. On the contrary, it is gay and happy sounding. 
This is another example of the danger ot classifying pieces 
in the minor keys as sad, and those in the major keys as 
happy. It is the music itself and its rhythms which deter- 
mine the mood, and not the key it is written in. 

The form of the first movement of a concerto is the 
same as the form of the first movement of a symphony. 
This form is called the “Sonata form” and consists of a 
definite arrangement of themes as follows: 





Ist, Theme | Bridce 2nd Theme Develop: lst Theme 
nD P 5 ° Fa r A r t . r 
Tonic Key Dominant Key ment Tonic Key Tonic Key 


2nd Theme Goda 


sr idge 
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Master Grisha Goluboff is a pupil of Mr. Piastro, Con- 
cert Master of the orchestra. He is seven and a half years 
old and attends the Presidio Out-of-Doors School. This is 
his first appearance as soloist with a symphony orchestra. 
He knows the entire concerto and we regret that the 
shortness of the concert prevents us from hearing the other 
movements today. 


ZNWVATCMNONOL sD kIzes se. wine as een eee Mrs. Leon Guggenheim 
Ist Prize—Julian Rehn Waybur Gold Medal, gift of Director. 
2nd and 3rd Prizes—Silver Medals, gift of Shreve & Co. 
4th Prize—Phonograph Record, gift of Mrs. M. C. Koshland. 
3th Prize—Phonograph Record, gift of Mrs. M. C. Koshland. 
6th Prize—Phonograph Record, gift of Mrs. M. C. Koshland. 
7th Prize—Phonograph Record, gift of Mrs. A. W. Widenham. 
Four Honorable Mention Blue Ribbons. 

The Committee and the Director wish to thank Miss Marion 
Smith, of Berkeley, for the excellent drawing of the orchestra which 
appears on the back of the cardboard cover; also Dr. Hans Leschke 
and Mr. Robert Pollak, judges for prize winners, the various radio 
stations, and all others who have assisted in making these concerts a 


SUCCESS. 


The Executive Committee of the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts has established a Junior Foundership for 
young people under eighteen years of age, at twenty-five 
dollars ($25.00) each. Your subscription will help main- 
tain these concerts. Anyone desiring a Junior Foundership 
kindly fill out the attached blank and send it to the chair- 
man of the Junior Founders, Mrs. Harold Faber, 2080 
Vallejo Street, San Francisco. On receipt of check, a 
membership card and emblem will be sent to subscriber. 
Make checks payable to Junior Foundership, Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts. Names of Junior Founders 
will appear on opening program of 1931 Season. 

Please enter my subscription as Junior Founder. 
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Young Leople’s Symphony Concerts 
of Oakland 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


S.BiGOvN: Dv "S:E-AvS:OuN: ys) ieee eB RS COUN Gee 


DUB We Tee eA Ra 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 12, 1930, at 4 o'clock 
Management ALICE METCALF 


& 
PROGRAM | 


1. Demonstration of Trumpet and Clarinet 


Messrs. CARL RISSLAND AND HAROLD RANDALL 


2. Symphony No. 7 (First Movement) ..............-.......--.--- Ludwig van Beethoven 
DEMO HOOR OL TEE AULA t. co .40 ee. eon! teen eee ee ae Gabriel Pierne 
ge oMepierd @: CY ss.t¢.-cciscace cee Se eee eases ge eee terre Percy Grainger 
Dre teens outs cic Cet 2005 SF seed ak de eas rea Franz Schubert 


a. The Young Nun 
b. Du bist die Ruh (Thou Art My Peace) 
c. Heiden-Roeslein (Hedge-Roses) | 


Sung by MapaME ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Thy FRSC BEAas 0) 00) A Se RR Scere et Wee) ete MO eae Joseph Barnby 







RMIT Otel A COVOTEUT © ecsosc- cece caceorenusd Ula el elk doce eoteed Wheeler Beckett 


Tickets on Sale ... Sherman Clay & Co., Oakland 





PROGRAM NOTES 


Demonstration of Messrs. Carl Rissland and 
Trumpet and Clarinet Harold Randall 


The Trumpet has three distinct uses in the orchestra: to emphasize certain notes in the 
harmony with dramatic effect; to accent the rhythms; and to carry the melody. The low 
tones of the trumpet are of a dark and somber quality quite different from the brilliant high 
notes. 

The Clarinet in its middle register has a softness and warmth which entrances the 
listener. Its lowest notes on the contrary have a hollow, reedy quality, and the high notes are 
shrill. It has only one reed, giving its tone a less nasal quality than the oboe which has two. 

The explanation of the “Windicator,” which registers the solo instruments of the orches- 


tra, is as follows: 


P—Piccolo C—Clarinet H—Horn 
F—F lute B—Bassoon T (red) —Trumpet 
O—Oboe E—English Horn T (white) —Trombone 


Steinway Piano Used 


Ludwig van Beethoven 


Symphony No. 7 
pee 1770-1827 


(First Movement) 


Beethoven was completely deaf when he wrote this symphony! He was able to do so by 
the use of his extraordinary musical imagination. It has been called the “Dance Symphony” 
because of the strong rhythms and the vigorous themes. 

The first movement is in two parts: a slow and stately introduction, and a quick “Vivace” 


(meaning lively). 


This is the first theme of the first movement. 





A second theme, which follows, is not so easy to distinguish from the first because it is 
similar in rhythm and seems to grow right out of the first theme. 

After the two themes have been played, the “development section” begins. This part 
resembles the development of the plot in a play. The several characters who were presented 
in the beginning of the play become mixed up in a complex situation, and the audience 
wonders how it is all going to turn out. 

To a music lover this is the most interesting part of the symphony. He hears the two 
themes passed about to different instruments of the orchestra, with many sudden and beau- 
tiful changes of key. At length, the first theme is heard again in its original form and the 
movement comes to a close. 


The School of the Fauns Cao ee 


In this little gem by a French composer (who is still living), you may imagine that the 
trumpet is the “teacher” and the woodwinds are the “pupils.” 


The Shepherd’s Hey Rafa Canes 


The melody is an old Morris Dance of England. The dancers of the period of Henry Vil 
(about 1500 A. D.) wore bells tuned to musical intervals. In certain parts of the dance, 
Grainger has suggested these bells by the use of the Glockenspiel, an instrument consisting 
of steel bars played by a little hammer. The clarinet has the melody near the beginning. 














Three Songs Franz Schubert 
1797-1828 
a. The Young Nun 
b. Du bist die Ruh (Thou Art My Peace) 
c. Heiden-Roeslein (Hedge-Roses) 


Schubert originated and perfected the lied, or art-song. Such a song is a perfect musical 
reflection of the mood of the poem, both in the vocal part and in the piano accompaniment. 
Schubert’s six hundred songs are the monument to his immortality. 

No greater interpreter of Schubert’s songs exists than Madame Schumann-Heink. She 
will be accompanied at the piano by Mrs. Edwin Skeddin. 


Sweet and Low Joseph Barnby 


1838-1896 
SWEET AND LOW 
Words by Alfred Lord Tennyson 


I II 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Wind of the western sea; Father will come to thee soon; 
Low, low, breathe and blow, Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 
Wind of the western sea; Father will come to thee soon; 
Over the rolling waters go, Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, Silver sails all out of the west 
Blow him again to me, Under the silver moon, 
While my little one, while my pretty one Sleep my little one, sleep my pretty one, 
sleeps. sleep. 
A Cinderella Overture Wheeler Beckett 


The music describes the feeling of Cinderella as the following events happen to her: she 
is left alone among the ashes; falls asleep and dreams she is at the ball; awakens suddenly 
and flies into a rage at the unfairness of her life; sees the fairy-godmother enter; watches 
her use her magic and cause a coach with four prancing horses to appear; rides away to 
the ball; dances with the prince and forgets the time; flees from the ballroom at the last 


stroke of twelve. 
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PROGRAM 


1. Demonstration of Oboe and Flute 
Messrs. CAESAR ADDIMANDO AND ANTHONY LINDEN 


2. Symphony No. 7 (Second Movement) .........................- Ludwig van Beethoven 
3. Allegretto Grazioso (Symphony No. 2)......................-.000-- Johannes Brahms 
4. Violin Solo—“Meditation,” from “Thais’’..................2.2--------- Jules Massenet 


Mr. MISHEL PIASTRO 


39. Song—“A Merry Heart” (Funiculi-Funicula) -..... SOE See eae ae cc aes Denza 
AUDIENCE AND ORCHESTRA 

Gi; vorest Murmurs from.“ clectried” x25. evens eee ee Richard Wagner 

eee Viet Cle AVIA LIDAILE. cor. dieo ete eo et AO taenery SemNet Franz Schubert 


The explanation of the “Windicator,” which registers the solo instruments of the orches- 
tra, is as follows: 


P—Piccolo C—Clarinet H—Horn 
F—F lute B—Bassoon T (red) —Trumpet 
O—Oboe E—English Horn T (white) —Trombone 


Steinway Piano Used 











PROGRAM NOTES 


Demonstration o f Messrs. Caesar Addimando 
Oboe and Flute and Anthony Linden 


The Oboe is distinguished by having a mouthpiece consisting of two small tongues of 
reed or cane. It is a very ancient instrument, having been known, in a different form, to the 
Egyptians. 

The lowest notes of the oboe are rather harsh and nasal in quality. The middle register, 
which is its best, has a pastoral character. The oboe is very expressive in sad and melan- 
choly passages. 

The Flute is held to the right from the lips and slightly sloping downward, the breath 
being blown across the embouchure or hole near one end. It has a range of three octaves 
from middle C or B. It goes four or five notes higher than the oboe. 

The peculiar characteristics of the flute are the beautiful mellowness of its tone and the 
facility it offers for rapid runs and shakes. The instrument is now made of metal, although 
until recently it was made of wood. 

Unlike the oboe or the clarinet, the flute has no reed at all, the tone being produced by 
the fluttering of the air at the edge of the embouchure. 


Sym phony No.7 Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Second Movement) 1770-1827 


The second movement of this symphony is marked by Beethoven “Allegretto,” which 
means “in a moderately fast manner.” 

In form it is composed of two songs, or melodies, which run along together in the key of 
A Minor, and are repeated four times, each time an octave higher and with ever increasing 
number of instruments. These two melodies are as follows: 


Allegretto 








Then comes another beautiful song in the key of A Major, sung for the most part by the 
clarinets and bassoons, and accompanied by the strings. The minor melodies return again, 
and the only development is a short but delightful little fugue. 


Allegretto Grazioso Johannes Brahms 
(Symphony No. 2) 1833-1897 


Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) was born five years after Beethoven died. Like Beethoven, 
he waited until he was thirty years old before he attemptd to write symphonies. His four 
symphonies are very fine. The second in D Major is especially melodious, and the allegretto, 
or third movement, has a charm and a lightness about it which makes it loved by all concert- 
goers. The oboe takes the leading melody. 


“Meditation” Jules Massenet 
from the Opera “Thais” 1842-1912 
The best known operas of Jules Massenet, born in 1842, in France, are “Thais,” “Wer- 


ther,” “Manon,” and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” (The Juggler of Our Lady). He also 
wrote six others not so well known. 








The “Meditation” is the music played between acts, and is one of the most beautiful 
melodies ever written by Massenet. 


The melody is given to the solo violin and is played today by Mr. Mishel Piastro, Con- 
cert Master of the orchestra. 


Song—“A Merry Heart” Denza 
(Funiculi-Funicula) (b. 1846) 


Some think the world was made for fun and frolic, 
And so do I! 
Some think it well to be all melancholic, 
To pine and sigh; 
But I, I love to spend my time in singing 
Some joyous song; 
To set the air with music bravely ringing 
Is far from wrong! 


CHORUS 
Listen! listen! Echoes sound afar! 
Listen! listen! Echoes sound afar! 
Funiculi, funicula, funiculi, funicula, 
Echoes sound afar, funiculi, funicula. 


Ah me! ’tis strange that some should take to sighing, 
And like it well! 

For me, [ have not thought it worth the trying, 
So cannot tell! 

With laugh and dance and song the day soon passes, 
Full soon is gone; 

For mirth was made for joyous lads and lasses 
To call their own! 


Forest Murmurs Richard Wagner 
from the opera “Siegfried” 


“Siegfried” is one of a cycle of four operas by Wagner which are spoken of together as 
“The Ring.” The hero of these four operas is Siegfried, a youth who has never known fear. 

The Forest Murmurs occur in the opera where Siegfried is resting in the forest, lying on 
his back listening to the songs of the birds. Wagner himself made an arrangement of this 
music for concert use. 


March Militaire Franz Schubert 


Franz Schubert was born in Vienna twenty-seven years after the birth of Beethoven. He 
died one year after the death of Beethoven, and was buried beside him. From these figures 
you can see that Beethoven’s life was twenty-six years longer than Schubert’s. 

People have often wondered what great music the world might have had if Schubert had 
lived to be Beethoven’s age! 
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1. Demonstration of French Horn and English Horn 
Messrs. WALTER Hornic AND LESLIE SCHIVO 


2. Symphony No. 7 (Third Movement) .......................... Ludwig van Beethoven 
3. In the Village, from the “Caucasian Sketches”.................... I ppolitof-Ivanoff 
4. Poco Allegretto, from the Third Symphony........................ Johannes Brahms 
SYP STRGD eT bYe) Apolo) sate ee Rename mane eee RE RR Be REUSE errr eee POSNER 2a Johannes Brahms 


TN ie | Beye) So ea A ET Oa. OE ARS Syviny NR YESS ee Se Franz Schubert 


Ths TENE SSS Eid ee ee DOOR EE SOIR Pee NRE) SVM ne Rens Camille Saint-Saens 
Cello Solo by MicHeL PENHA 


co 


mereludector Lie Miestersinger Mit. .:icceh eee ke Richard Wagner 


The explanation of the “Windicator,” which registers the solo instruments of the orches- 
tra, is as follows: 


P—Piccolo C—Clarinet H—Horn 
F—F lute B—Bassoon T (red) —Trumpet 
O—Oboe E—English Horn T (white) —Trombone 





Steinway Piano Used 











PROGRAM NOTES 


THE FRENCH HORN 


In the orchestra the French horn is known as “the horn” without the prefix “French.” 
It is the only true horn in the orchestra. 

Its tones were once considered coarse and vulgar and fit only for the hunt and the out- 
of-doors. This seems incredible to us as we listen to its soft velvety notes. The horn can, 
of course, be played in a rough manner and in a fanfare its effect is not unlike that of the 
trumpet. Countless illustrations of the use of the horn are to be found in today’s program, 
especially in the third movement of the Symphony, and in the Prelude to Meistersinger. 

Four horns are employed in modern scores and sometimes more. The compass of the 
horn sounds approximately from the bottom of the bass clef to the top of the treble clef 
or three octaves. 

THE ENGLISH HORN 

The peculiar thing about the name of this instrument is that it is neither English in 
origin nor is it a horn! It is simply the alto oboe sounding a fifth lower and having a 
richer tone than the oboe. The name is a musical riddle. Some authorities say that it came 
from the words “cor anglé” or angle horn because it was formerly made with a bend in 
the middle. The word “anglé” sounds like “anglais,” which means “English” in French. 
Its tone is richer than that of the oboe. 

You will hear it play a solo in “In the Village” on this program. 


Sym phony No.7 Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Third Movement) 1770-1827 


The third movement of the Seventh Symphony is a Scherzo. This word means play, 
sport or jest. This does not mean that the music is to be taken lightly. On the contrary, 
Beethoven’s Scherzos may be ranked among the greatest things he ever wrote and this 
movement is among his greatest Scherzos. 

It is in a very quick three-four rhythm. The notes bubble up from the lowest bass like 
a geyser, showering us with drops of glistening sound. 

The middle part of this Scherzo, called the Trio, is different in mood from the first 
part. It is like a breathing space. This is one of the most beautiful passages in the whole 
Symphony. The French Horns, in particular, have a wonderful part to play in their low 
register, deep tones that are seldom heard in solo passages. 


In the Village 


from the “Caucasian Sketches” I ppolitof-Ivanoff 


The music paints a picture of the rugged mountain scenery of southern Russia. The 
English Horn and the Viola call back and forth to each other like two shepherds on oppo- 
site sides of a narrow valley. The middle part seems to suggest a rustic dance of the peasants. 


Poco A llegretto Johannes Brahms 


from the Third Symphony 1833-1897 


Last week you heard a movement from the Second Symphony of Brahms. Today you 
will hear an equally beautiful movement from his Third Symphony. 

The opening melody of this movement is one of the most famous of Brahms’ many 
melodies. It is first given to the ’Cellos, then to the Violins and later to the solo French 
Horn. 








Slumber Song 


(Orchestrated by Wheeler Beckett) Johannes Brahms 
Lullaby and good night, Lullaby and good night, 
With roses bedight, Thy mother’s delight, 
With lilies overspread The bright angel band 
Is Baby’s wee bed; Round my darling shall stand; 
Lay thee down now and rest, They will guard thee from harms, 
May thy slumber be blest, Thou shalt wake in my arms, 
Lay thee down now and rest, They will guard thee from harms, 
May thy slumber be blest. Thou shalt wake in my arms! 
Franz Schubert 
The Bee (of Dresden) 


The composer of this delightful little piece is not the same Franz Schubert of Vienna 
whose songs Madam Schumann-Heink sang at our first concert. 

This composer was a violinist living in Dresden about the same time. His composition 
was originally written for the Violin and has been arranged for the orchestra by Fred- 
erick Stock. conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Camille Saint-Saens 
The Swan 1835-1922 

Saint-Saens wrote an amusing suite of pieces for small orchestra and piano, called “The 
Carnival of the Animals.” The most beautiful number in it is “The Swan.” You should 
imagine a calm lake and a white swan floating upon it. Hardly any ripples are made by the 
bird as it glides gracefully and slowly over the water. 

ee 8 ; ; ¥. Richard Wagner 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger 1813- 1883 

The greatest comic opera that has ever been written is Wagner’s “The Master Singers 
of Nuremberg.” The prelude to this opera has been such a favorite with the public that no 
one is ever late to this opera for fear they will miss it! 

The prelude contains three of the principal melodies of the opera. They are played one 
by one so that you may become acquainted with them and then all three are played to- 
gether! This is one of the greatest feats of “counterpoint” ever written and the resulting 
sound is very beautiful. This is how the three melodies look: 
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PROGRAMA 


le Overtress Hinval s Cave, <5. eee ee Mendelssohn 


This overture, written upon a visit to the Hebrides Islands, is a true and rare 
instance of program music, of an impression uttered spontaneously in music. The 
overture begins and abounds in two wave-like themes, which are always playfully 
splashing against each other. They rise in leisurely singing to a stormy height and 
suddenly subside as the melodies are sung, with varying changes in higher voices. 
But in their vague playfulness they are in a sense mere preludes, or background— 
the waves themselves, from which presently emerges a true song, like the goddess 
from the foam in lonely beauty. The refrain is taken up in higher treble, and ex- 
tends into moving song, when it is drowned by the returning waves, which are now 
lashed into a furious storm. Quickly they fall into romantic stillness, when voices 
from different quarters of the deep sound forth at curiously odd moments. on a theme 
first announced in the woodwind. But there is no lack of decision. They sing as 
if by some secret law of rhythm—soon with a new, answering theme. On these 
melodies the tonal poem of the sea takes its course, a symbol of the ocean in the 
very caprice of its ebb and flow and final climax. 


2. Syripnony NO2i inst maior Sa ees s Sie Beethoven 
Poco sostenuto 
Allegretto 
Presto 
Allegro con brio 


Beethoven, who seldom spoke of his own compositions, characterized his 
symphony in A as “one of my very best,” and the world has since agreed with 
him. It was composed about four years after the Sixth, the title-page of the 
autograph score bearing the date of May, 1812. Its first performance was at a 
special concert in Vienna, December 8, 1813. Johann Maelzel, the inventor of 
the metronome, had also invented a mechanical trumpet which he desired to 
exploit under the most favorable conditions. The Austrian and Bavarian troops, 
who had tried to cut off the retreat of Napoleon after the battle of Leipsig, 
had been beaten by the French general at Hanau. Maelzel seized upon the 
opportunity to arrange a patriotic concert for the benefit of the invalided sol- 
diers. He enlisted the services of Beethoven and, incidentally, included his 
mechanical trumpet in the program. Beethoven agreed to conduct two of his 
new compositions, the symphony in A, and the “Battle of Vittoria.” Great 
enthusiasm was aroused in interest of the concert, Beethoven himself was quite 
deaf at the time, but nevertheless agreed to conduct, “only because the music 
was of my own composition,” as he said in a letter thanking the participants. 
The success of the concert was so great that it had to be repeated four days 
later, on which occasion the second movement of the symphony, the “‘allegretto,” 
had to be repeated. 

Various programs have been designed for the symphony, but Beethoven has 
given no clue. The most generally accepted is Wagner’s description in which 
he declares: “This symphony is the Apotheosis of Dance itself. It is Dance in 
her highest aspect, as it were, the loftiest deed of bodily motion incorporated in 
an ideal mold of tone. Melody and harmony unite around the sturdy bones of 
rhythm to firm and fleshy human shapes, which now with giant limbs’ agility, 
and now with soft, elastic pliance, almost before our very eyes, close up the 
supple, teeming ranks.” 


INTERMISSION 








PROGRAM 


ay one wroem.. “On ean .l2. sec ake ee Richard Strauss 


This remarkable piece of descriptive music was written in 1888, the com- 
poser then being twenty-four years old—an age at which his feelings and sym- 
pathies may well have been at one with those of the young hero of Nicholas 
Lenau’s poem. The Don Juan of Lenau’s strange poem is a young man of 
superb health and vigor, a fact made evident in Strauss’ energetic and torrentially 
emotional music. He sets out upon a quest for the perfect example of woman- 
hood, entering what the poem calls a “magic realm, illimited, eternal, of gloried 
woman—loveliness supernal.” He flies from conquest to conquest, always in 
pursuit of his ideal, and meeting always with disappointment and disillusionment. 
Through the vivid and sardonic adventures of his pursuit, Strauss’ wonderful 
music follows him step by step to his final disappointment and death. Every 
character of the drama is represented by a definite musical theme, every emotion 
reflected in tone psychology, and every incident drawn in masterly sound pictures. 


4. prelude to” bbe Macteusmpere aoe re es Wagner 


The prelude to “The Mastersingers” is built on five themes, the first one being 
the grandiose theme of the mastersingers themselves, after which comes the motive 
of “Waking Love.” This is followed by the pompous “Banner” motive, a march- 
like theme which accompanies the marching of the guild as its banner with St. David 
and the harp is carried before them. The “Love Confessed” motive. derived from 
the famous Prize Song, comes next, followed by the “Impatient Ardor” theme. 
After these melodies have been stated and developed the magnificent climax ap- 
proaches, the famous instance in which the three themes are employed simul- 
taneously. This overwhelming example was Wagner’s defying reply to his critics 
who claimed he could not write counterpoint. 
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PROGRAM 


1. Concerto Grosso, No. 10 in D Minor (for strings)...... Handel 
Maestoso—Allegro 
Lento (Aria) 


Allegro moderato 


Allegro 

This concerto is the tenth of a group of twelve grand concertos for strings 
composed between September 29 and October 30, 1739. It has been said that, 
so rapidly did Handel write, only one day was required for the composition of 
each. The concerti grossi of Handel are distinctly different from the modern 
concerto. Few of these compositions contain any bravura passages for the prin- 
cipal instruments, which are used, for the most part, like the wind instruments in 
works of later date, for the purpose of producing variety of instrumentation. 
After the invention of the Sonata form the concerto grosso died completely out. 


2. Symphonic Variations, for Piano and Orchestra......... Franck 
HENRI DEERING 

This interesting composition was dedicated to the eminent French pianist, 
Louis Diemer, for whom other Parisian composers—Saint-Saens, Lalo, etc., have 
written sundry concert pieces. It may be described briefly as a series of connected 
variations in Franck’s characteristically ingenious and original manner, and in the 
elaborate style implied by the title, on the thematic material stated at the start, the 
essential melody appearing in the piano which figures later in the development, 
not so much as a solo instrument proper, as one of the inherent musical voices of 
the orchestra. 


3. Prelude, “The Afternoon ora Pawn: 4.2.05 ox. Debussy 


This delicate and fanciful composition is based on an eclogue of Stephen 
Mallarme, the outline of which is as follows: A faun is lying in a grove on the 
borderland of waking and sleeping. The atmosphere palpitating with the golden 
midday: heat of an Eastern day. He has seen some white, slender-limbed, light- 
footed nymphs flit by; he would perpetuate the lovely vision. But he asks himself, 
Am I in love with a dream? Fully awake, he begins to reflect and analyze. He 
dissects the sensations and emotions he has experienced; questions the truth of the 
dream; recalls it again and again. His efforts remain fruitless. The tawny bril- 
liant sunlight of reality has dispelled all illusion. His thoughts become exagger- 
ated, distorted; his senses predominate. Delicate imagery had erstwhile taken 
shape in his mind; had he seen a flight of swans? A full-blown rose prefigures 
the culmination of his dream; a bunch of amber-colored grapes is emblematic of 
the lost illusion; bereft of their contents, he would inflate their empty skins and 
watch the sun’s rays glinting through them. The current of his ideas becomes more 
and more realistic; at last he imagines himself under the shadow of Etna with 
Venus in his arms. And while he is anticipating punishment for such desecration, 
sleep visits his' eyelids once more; he bids adieu to waking facts and reality and 
Z the shades of oblivion will he go in rightful quest of the shadowy, vanished 

ream. 


4 A Nioht on the Bald) Woda st Moussorgsky 


Moussorgsky began this work in 1867 as a piece for piano and orchestra. 
Left uncompleted, the composition was taken up again about three years later 
when Guedeonow, the director of the Russian opera at Petrograd, proposed to 
Cesar Cui, Borodin, Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakow that they should collabo- 
rate in an opera ballet on the subject of ‘““Mlada’”—a subject which dealt with 
Russia in a pre-Christian era. In his former sketch, Moussorgsky made a number 
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of alterations, and inserted a vocal part, the music now being intended for the 
revels of the black god Tchernobog and the witches on Mount Triglav. Guedeon- 
ow’s project came to nothing, and Moussorgsky once more laid his music aside, to 
take it up a third time as the basis of an “intermezzo depicting the witches disport- 
ing themselves on the Bald Mountain, near Kiev.” This, too, was left uncom- 
pleted, and after the death of the composer, Rimsky-Korsakow took the sketch, 
revised, completed and orchestrated it. The “program” of “A Night on the Bald 
Mountain” is printed on the score and is as follows: 

‘Subterranean sounds of unearthly voices; appearance of the spirits of dark- 
ness, followed by that of the god Tchernobog; Tchernobog’s glorification and the 
Black Mass; the revels, at the height of the orgies there is heard from after the 
bell of a little church, which causes the spirits to disperse; dawn.” 


5. SSeherzo;- “Lite Sorcerer seapprentice (= a. Dukas 

“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ has for its pictorial basis the poem by the same 
name written by Goethe. The poem concerns itself with the apprentice of a 
magician, who, when his master leaves the house, proceeds to experiment with 
the magic formula he has heard the sorcerer utter. Using the cabalistic words 
employed by his master, the apprentice commands the broom to go to the shore 
and fetch water. The broom obeys, and when all the pitchers are filled the 
apprentice is dismayed to discover that he cannot remember the magic utterance 
that will compel the broom to stop. Soon the room is swimming in water, and 
still the indefatigable utensil hurries to and from the river’s edge. In desperation 
the apprentice resolves to stop its progress with a hatchet. As the broom comes 
in with its liquid burden the young man wields the weapon and the broom is split 
in twain. Before the sorcerer’s apprentice has had time to utter a sigh of relief 
at the satisfactory ending of his troubles, his dismay is doubly increased. For 
now both parts of the broom are speeding to the river bank. As the water splashes 
over and around the steps and hall, the apprentice screams for help. And help 
arrives. ‘The sorcerer enters at that moment and taking in the situation, commands 
the carriers to desist, and both parts of the broom fly into their corner. 
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le eOECHestracouItew NOx O.cvis. 2 a, cecal Bach-W ood 


I. Prelude IV. Gavotte and Mussette 
II. Lament V. Andante mystico 
III. Scherzo VI. Finale 


This work is an arrangement by Sir Henry Wood, the eminent English con- 
ductor, of numbers taken from various suites of Bach. The separate dances of 
old German suites were called “Parties”. They were brought together into a 
musical whole and in the same tonality, and were prefixed by an overture in the 
French style. The whole set was sometimes known as “Orchestra Partien.”” The 
form of overture fixed by Lully in France served as a model for pieces of the same 
class composed in Germany and Italy, as well as in France. This overture was 
composed of a first part, which was a slow movement, characterized as “grave”, 
connected with a second part, which was longer and of a livelier mood. The first 
suites, which appeared between 1670 and 1680, were written for a solo instrument, 
especially for the harpsichord, but the title soon served to designate pieces written 
for a considerable number of instruments. The overture was followed by airs of 
dances which were then popular or fashionable. No wonder that Bach, whose 
father, grandfather and uncles had all been town pipers and given to this species 
of music, was drawn towards this form of composition. 


ARES) p10 0) 00) ay eb Bl OW a A Fy (8) eee Men oe pl ance fn Di Schubert 


Andante—Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 

Scherzo 

Finale 


This symphony, which is numbered 7 in the Breitkopf and Hartel catalog, but 
which is also often known as the tenth, was first performed at Vienna, December 
14, 1828; therefore Schubert never heard a production of the work himself as he 
died November 19 of that year. Earlier in the year the symphony was rehearsed 
by the Musikverein of Vienna, but its length and difficulty were against it and 
upon Schubert’s own advice it was replaced by his earlier symphony in C, No. 6. 
Following the first performance, the work was forgotten until almost ten years 
later, when Schumann discovered it while searching through a mass of Schubert's 
manuscripts. Schumann sent it to Mendelssohn, who produced it at a Gewandhaus 
concert in Leipzig, March 21, 1839. 

Of the discourse in this symphony Lawrence Gilman has said, “It is like that 
of a speaker who knows and loves and cunningly employs the shape and hue and 
odor and sweet sound of words .. . It is full of surprising and inexhaustible 
subleties of design and procedure, of delicate felicities accomplished with so per’ 
fect an art that they wear the innocence and spontaneity of natural processes. 
Consider, as one example among a thousand, a detail in the slow movement even 
more delectable than that famous incident which so captivated the romantic Schu- 
mann, the passage in which ‘the horn is calling as though from another sphere’; 
consider that place where the song of the oboe unfolding the main theme modvu- 
lates from A minor into A major, and begins the lovely subsidiary that follows. 
Nothing, apparently, could be simpler, more unsought, than that change from 
minor to major; yet how consummately artful it is, and how ravishing. And mark 
the touch of magic—seemingly naive—that is given to the second theme by the D 
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flat in the ‘cellos. Like all authentic masterworks, the C major Symphony has 
an ever-receding horizon. It gives us the sense of an enchanted familiarity; that 
sense both of the wonder and the nearness of life—the conviction that just beyond 
the next hill lies some accessible paradise of the pilgrim mind. To create and 
maintain that illusion is surely to conquer, by the most daring flights, a boundless 
region of spiritual air.” 


INTERMISSION 


3. Fantasia, Francesea da Rimini 2.852 2.4 T schaikowsky 

The score of this work contains the following quotation from the fifth canto 
of the “Inferno”: “Dante, coming into the second circle of Hell, witnesses the 
punishment of carnal sinners, who are tossed about ceaselessly in the dark air by 
the most furious winds. Amongst these he meets with Francesca of Rimini, who 
relates her story.” 

The composition begins with a tonal description of the awesome scene which 
met the eyes of Dante and of Virgil as they entered the second circle, or the real 
entrance of Hell, at the portal of which sits Minos, the infernal judge, and crowd- 
ing before him the souls of sinning spirits awaiting the word which shall dispose of 
their fate. Later there is a hastening of the tempo and an agitated motive is de- 
veloped with intensity. The whole first part of the work is devoted to the delinea- 
tion of the fierce winds by which the souls are driven about incessantly, the poig- 
nant wailing of the damned, the unutterable terror of the place. After the hub- 
bub has died down a new section is introduced, in which the clarinet sings a plain- 
tive subject over a pizzicato accompaniment in the strings. This may be taken to 
represent the narrative of Francesca. After the Francesca theme has been worked 
over at considerable length, the material of the first part is given further presenta- 
tion. 
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Symphony No. 2, in D major Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Allegretto gracioso 
Allegro con spirito 


This symphony has been described by Hanslick as “peaceful, tender, but not 
effeminate serenity. which on the one side is quickened to joyous humor and on the 
other is deepened to meditative serenity. The first movement begins immediately 
with a mellow and dusky horn theme. It has something of the character of a sere- 
nade, and this impression is strengthened still further in the Scherzo and the Finale. 
The first movement immerses us in a clear wave of melody, upon which we rest, 
swayed, refreshed, undisturbed by two slight Mendelssohnian reminiscences which 
emerge before us. A broad singing Adagio follows. The Scherzo is thoroughly 
delightful in its graceful movement in minuet tempo. It is twice interrupted by a 
Presto, which flashes, spark-like, for a moment. The Finale, more vivacious, but 
always agreeable in its golden serenity, is widely removed from the stormy finales 
of the modern school. Mozartian blood flows in its veins. This symphony is a con- 
trast rather than a companion to the first symphony of Brahms, and thus it appears 
to the public.” 


INTERMISSION 


2. (a) Prelude to Act I, “Lohengrin” 
(b) Prelude to Act II, “Lohengrin” 


It was with Lohengrin that Wagner first used the overture to prepare the audi- 
ence for the action of the scene which was to follow, and in the prelude tells us of 
the descent of the Holy Grail, as it was brought by the angels and delivered into the 
hands of the Holy Titurel, who built for its shrine the Castle of Montsalvat. One 
writer has said that this prelude is “a mighty web of sound woven on the single 
theme of the Holy Grail”. We hear the motive at first softly in the highest register 
of the divided violins; it is taken up by the deeper strings, and, gradually increasing 
in volume, it is finally loudly intoned by the trombones; then as silently the theme 
dies away with a long diminuendo to the high tones of the strings again. 

In the closing scene of Act II Lohengrin and Elsa have been united in marriage. 
and the introduction to Act III is indicative of the joyous spirit of the wedding 
festivities. The principal theme, a brilliant and stirring march, dominates the 
whole, being interrupted by a short middle period. There is then a return to the 
first subject fortissimo, in full orchestra. 


3. Dance Poem, “The Peri” 


The score of‘*The Peri” contains a “program”, the following being a transla: 
tion made by Mr. Philip Hale: 

“It happened that at the end of his youthful days, since the Magi observed that 
his star was growing pale, Iskender went about Iran seeking the flower of immor-’ 
tality. The sun sojourned thrice in its dozen dwellings without Iskender finding 
the flower. At last he arrived at the end of the earth, where it is only one with sea 
and clouds. And there, on the steps that lead to the hall of Ormuzd, a Peri was 
reclining, asleep in her jewelled robe. A star sparkled above her head; her lute 
rested on her breast; in her hand shone the flower. It was a lotus like unto an 
emerald, swaying as the sea under the morning sun. Iskender noiselessly leaned 
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over the sleeper, and without awakening her snatched the flower, which suddenly 
became between his fingers like the noonday sun over the forests of Ghilan. The 
Peri opened her eyes, clapped the palms of her hands together and uttered a loud 
cry, for she could not now ascend towards the light of Ormuzd. Iskender, regarding 
her, wondered at her face, which surpassed in deliciousness even the face of Gurda- 
ferrid. In his heart he coveted her. So the Peri knew the thought of the king, for 
in the right hand of Iskender the lotus grew purple and became as the face of long- 
ing. Thus the servant of the Pure knew that this flower of life was not for him. 
To recover it, she darted forward like a bee, while the invincible lord bore away 
from her the lotus, torn between his thirst for immortality and the delight for his 
eyes. But the Peri danced the dance of the Peris; always approaching him until her 
face touched his face; and at the end he gave back the flower without regret. Then 
the lotus was like unto snow and gold, as the summit of Elbourz at sunset. The form 
of the Peri seemed to melt in the light coming from the calix, and soon nothing more 
was to be seen than a hand raising the flower of flame, which faded in the realm 
above. Iskender saw her disappear. Knowing from this that his end drew near, 
he felt the darkness encompassing him.” 


4. Roumanian Rhapsody, Opus 11, No. Liccccccccccecc Enesco 


This work, the first of a group of three Roumanian Rhapsodies, is founded on 
Roumanian airs, which appear in turn, and are somewhat varied rather than devel- 
oped. The Rhapsody begins with preluding (clarinet and oboe) on hints at the 
first theme, which is finally announced by violins and woodwind. The first indica- 
tion reads Modere, A Major, 4-4. The prevailing tonality, so constant that it has 
excited discussion, is A Major. As the themes are clearly presented and there is 
little or no thematic development, there is no need of analysis. 
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INTERMISSION 


“America,” an Epic Rhapsody in Three Parts for 
ichestia nae tPA er PL ea Ernest Bloch 


Ernest Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1880. His first teachers 
were L. Rey, for the violin, and E. Jacques, Dalcroze for composition. At the age 
of sixteen he left Geneva, spent eight years studying in Brussels (under F. Schorg 
and E. Ysaye for the violin, F. Rasse for composition), Frankfort-on-Main (under 
I. Knorr), in Munich and in Paris. Already having composed songs, two sym- 
phonic poems and a symphony, he returned to Geneva, where he lived until 1916, 
giving more than 115 lectures on aesthetic subjects at the Conservatory of Music, 
and conducting symphony concerts with great success at Lausanne and Neufchatel. 
In 1910 his opera “Macbeth” was performed at the Opera Comique, Paris. In 
1916 Mr. Bloch came to America, where his recognition was immediate. After 
only a few months in New York, he was invited by Dr. Muck of the Boston 
Symphony, to conduct his ‘Trois Poemes Juifs’ in Boston. In May, 1917, the 
Friends of Music gave a concert devoted to his orchestral works, with Artur 
Bodanzky and the composer conducting. Mr. Bloch has also conducted per’ 
formances of his works with the important symphony orchestras in this country 
(New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Hollywood Bowl, Rochester, etc.) From 1920 to 1925 he was director of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music and since then has been director of the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory of Music. 

Bloch’s “*America’’ was unanimously selected as the prize-winning score among 
ninety-two submitted in Musical America’s $3.000 Symphony Contest last year. 
The judges were Walter Damrosch, Serge Koussevitzky, Leopold Stokowski, 
Frederick Stock and Alfred Hertz. Following the announcement of the award, 
the five judges agreed among themselves to arrange for a simultaneous premiere by 
their respective orchestras, and on December 20 and 21, 1928 the work was per’ 
formed by the New York Symphony-Philharmonic, Boston Symphony, Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Chicago Symphony and San Francisco Symphony. Since then it 
has been performed by practically every orchestra in the country. 


The title page of the score of “America” is as follows: 


NE RDG. 


An Epic Rhapsody in Three Parts 
For Orchestra. 


This Symphony has been written in Love for this country, in reverence to its Past, 
in faith in its future. 


It is dedicated to the memory of Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman whose 
visions have upheld its inspiration. 


The ideals of America are imperishable. They embody the future credo of all 
mankind: a Union, in common purpose and under willingly accepted guidance, of 








widely diversified races, ultimately to become one race, strong and great. But, as 
Walt Whitman has said: “To hold men together by paper and seal or by com- 
pulsion, is no account. That only hold men together which aggregates all in a 
living principle, as the hold of the limbs of the body, or the fibres of plants.” 

Though this symphony is not dependent on a program, the composer wants to 
emphasize that he has been inspired by this very ideal. 

The anthem which concludes the work, as its apotheosis, symbolizes the 
Destiny, the Mission of America. The symphony is entirely built upon it. From 
the first bars, it appears, in root, dimly, slowly taking shape, rising, falling, de- 
veloping, and finally asserting itself, victoriously. in its complete and decisive form. 

It is the hope of the composer that this anthem will become known and be- 
loved, that the audience will rise to sing it, becoming thus an active and enthusi- 
astic part of the work and its message of faith and hope. 

The three parts of the work, with their titles and quotations, form in them- 
selves a complete program.” 


. 1620—-The Soil—The Indians—(England)—The Mayflower—The 
Landing of the Pilgrims. 
. . . 1861 to 1865. Hours of joy, hours of sorrow. 
“I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to no one else, 
Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs.” 


1 


If. 
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. . . Lhe Present—The Future. .. . 
“... As he sees farthest he has the most faith.” 


The Summer Symphony Association wishes to express its appreciation of 
the courtesy of C. C. Birchard & Company in granting permission for the 
broadcast of ‘“America’”’ on this occasion. 
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Pe Overtiireto Buryantne es.2 sah aut eee Weber 


Although the opera “Euryanthe” has never been a success because of its poor 
libretto, the overture is an immortal concert favorite. Sir Julius Benedict, who 
was a pupil of Weber, wrote of it as follows: 

“The overture is rich in its effects, chivalric, repressive and passionate by 
turns. It includes several of the important musical and dramatic features of the 
opera. The leading phrase, embodying Adolar’s faith in God and his Euryanthe, 
conjures up at once the splendor of a Provencal court, with its knights, its trouba- 
dours and fair ladies. The second subject is taken from Adolar’s scene, “O Happi- 
ness, I Scarce Comprehend Thee’, and forms a delightful contrast to the preceding; 
after which an unexpected and novel modulation leads to a mysterious movement, 
which embodies the ghostly apparition of Adolar’s ancestors. The characters of 
Adolar’s rival, Lysiart, and of Euryanthe’s false friend, Eglantine, are portrayed 
by the respective musical figures, which, alternating with snatches of the first 
subject, describe well the struggle of truth and loyalty against fraud and treason. 
At last the clouds are dispersed and the return to the beginning and to Adolar’s 
motive, “O Happiness’, in the original key, now a jubilant, triumphant song, in- 
spiring and almost overwhelming, by its enthusiasm and fire, completes this highly 
poetic conception.” 


DEEL Sy photiya NOs) wiki CN AMIOL ne ete) cet eee Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo: Allegro— 
Finale: Allegro 


The C Minor Symphony is probably the best-known and most admired of the 
immortal nine, perhaps because it is the most human in its qualities. In the Fifth 
we find that concentration of thought and labor which makes these two musical 
poems so all-powerful and overwhelming in their effect. The first movement is a 
wonderful example of thematic invention. Beethoven spoke of the opening sub- 
ject as “Fate knocking at the door.” It consists of three powerful repeated notes 
followed by a drop of a third. The working out is intensely dramatic. As for the 
slow movement, nothing lovelier was ever created. It is a set of variations of in- 
comparable grace and delicacy. The Scherzo is gigantic with much development 
of the two themes. The second part of the trio has a famous passage for the double 
basses and presents the amusing incident of two ineffectual attempts to start the 
theme—the third time being successful. Instead of being detached as usual, the 
Scherzo leads without pause into the fourth movement, which is reached through 
a heavy crescendo. The scoring is now enriched through the addition of three 
trombones, contra-bassoon and piccolo, and thus re-enforced the entire orchestra 
bursts forth into an exultant, triumphant song of joy and victory. 


INTERMISS LON 


3. Tone Poem, “Death and Transfiguration’’......Richard Strauss 


When “Death and Transfiguration” was published there appeared on the 
score a poem by Alexander Ritter to serve as a “program” although the poem was 
written after the music. The following is a condensed translation which appeared 
on the programme at the first London performance: 

“A sick man lies on his mattress in a poor and squalid garret, lit by the flicker- 
ing glare of a candle burnt almost to its stump. Exhausted by a desperate fight 
with death he has sunk into sleep; no sound breaks the silence of approaching dis: 
solution, save the low, monotonous ticking of a clock on the wall. A plaintive 
smile, from time to time lights up the man’s wan features; as life’s last-limit dreams 
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are telling him of childhood’s golden days. But death will not long grant his 
victim sleep and dreams. Dreadly it plucks at him, and once again begins the 
strife; desire of life against might of death! A gruesome combat! Neither yet 
gains the victory; the dying man sinks back upon his couch and silence reigns once 
more. Weary from struggling, reft of sleep, in the delirium of fever he sees his 
life unrolled before him: The Dawn of childhood, manhood’s fight, the proud 
aim that shapes his course. Cold and scornful the world heaps obstacle after 
obstacle in his path. ‘Let each hindrance be thy ladder’, thinks he. All that his 
heart had ever longed for he seeks still in death’s last sweat—seeks, but never finds 
it. Then sounds the iron strokes of Death’s chill hammer; breaks the earthly shell 
in twain. But now from on high come sounds of triumph; what here on earth he 
sought in vain from heaven greets him: Deliverance, Transfiguration!” 


4. Sympnonic, Poem: ‘i ibedprctudes * a: Aa ol Liszt 


This work has a preface by the composer referring to the Meditations Poetiques 
of Lamartine: ‘What else is our life than a series of preludes to that unknown 
song of which the first solemn note is struck by death? Love is the morning glow 
of every heart; but in what human career have not the first ecstasies of bliss been 
broken by the storm, whose cruel breath destroys fond illusions, and blasts the 
sacred shrine with the bolt of lightning? And what soul, sorely wounded, does 
not, emerging from the tempest, seek to indulge its memories in the calm of country 
life? Nevertheless, man will not resign himself for long to the soothing charm of 
quiet nature, and when the trumpet sounds the signal of alarm, he runs to the 
perilous post, whatever be the cause that calls him to the ranks of war—that he may 
find in combat the full consciousness of himself and the command of all his powers.” 
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1. Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini’. Berlioz 


This overture was composed at Paris early in the year 1838 and was first per- 
formed at the premiere of the opera “Benvenuto Cellini” September 10, 1838. 
The story of the opera, though based on the famous artist, is wholly fictitious, 
and is supposed to have occurred about 1532. The thematic material of the over- 
ture is taken from the opera; it opens with the carnival music, then the Cardinal's 
speech is played pizzicato by cellos and basses, followed by a theme from the 
‘“Ariette d’Arlequin” and the Cardinal’s theme again, this time preluded on the 
trombones, then played by clarinets and bassoons. The main body of the over- 
ture now begins with the carnival theme. The love music of Cellini and Teresa, 
a fluent melody in the woodwind, is accompanied by the middle strings while the 
first violins play fragments of the carnival theme. The development of these 
themes is quite worthy of Berlioz, and the overture ends with the Cardinal’s theme 
played fortissimo by the brass, with sustained chords in the woodwind and rapid 
passages in the strings. Just before the end there is a “general pause” of three 
bars, the ‘cellos play the first phrase of the Cardinal theme, and a quick crescendo 
brings the final chord. 


2. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
NOs 2, Th inte see are ei Oeil ae Chopin 


Maestoso 

Larghetto 

Allegro vivace 

GUNNAR JOHANSEN 
The F Minor Concerto, though written first, was the second to be published, 

both dating from the years 1829-30 when Chopin had barely reached manhood. 
Chopin himself played it for the first time at a concert in Warsaw and his own 
account of the affair is as follows: ‘‘The first allegro (not intelligible to all) re- 
ceived, indeed the reward of a ‘Bravo!’ But I believe that this was given because 
the public wished to show that it understands and knows how to appreciate serious 
music. There are people enough in all countries who like to assume the air of 
connoisseurs. The Larghetto and Allegro Vivace produced a very great effect. 
After these, the applause and ‘Bravos!’ came really from the heart.” We know 
from Chopin’s correspondence that the music of the Larghetto was inspired by his 
love for Mme. Gladkowska, a prominent Polish singer of that period. 


INTERMISSION 


3. Serenade, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik? ne ececcececeee Mozart 
Allegro 


Romanze 
Menuetto 
Rondo 

This work, written in 1787, is included by Brietkopf and Hartel in their 
collection of chamber music, although it is generally supposed that the composi: 
tion was not written as such, but rather was intended for orchestral performance, 
even though the structural form more closely fits the string quartet than it does 
the serenade. 

The opening movement is in regularly constructed sonata form. The vigor’ 
ous first theme in G major is followed by a contrasted subject in D. The develop’ 
ment is slight, and concerned only with the principal theme. The usual Recapi- 
tulation follows, and the movement ends with a short Coda. The second move’ 
ment opens with a simple theme which is given extensive repetition. In the middle 
a new subject is introduced in which the first violins and the basses answer each 
other imitatively. Following this the material of the first part returns. The Men- 
uetto is written in the three-part form peculiar to all minuets. The first part 
begins with a vigorous subject, forte. The second appears in D major, and the 
third part repeats the first without change. The principal theme of the Rondo is 
heard five times in the course of the movement, although not always in the same 
key. There is a second subject which appears first in D major and in three-part 
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harmony sixteen measures after the commencement of the movement. It is 
brought back later on in B major. The Coda begins with a repetition of the 
principal theme. 


a Pee) Cech (oe Wl (al i] Laue ee ok api en, WE al ct SM Rae. ick Wagner 


Richard Wagner married Cosima, daughter of Liszt, on August 25, 1870. 
In honor of her birthday, and also in thankfulness for the infant, Siegfried, 
“who,” wrote Wagner, “is now growing together with my work, and gives me a 
new, long life, which has at last attained a meaning,” the “Siegfried Idyl” was 
created. The name which the composer gave to his son was an association with 
the music drama “Siegfried”, which Wagner was writing when the infant was 
brought into the world. The first production of the Idyl took place December 25, 
1875, when it was performed on the steps of Wagner's villa at Triebschen, near 
Zurich, as a morning serenade to Madame Wagner, whose birthday it was. This 
was at 7:30 in the morning. The new composition was played again later in the 
day for a number of guests. With the exception of an old German cradle song, 
the material for the composition is drawn from “Siegfried”. 


Je AON EEEULS: £O INICLIA | aaa: minh aeons Wagner 


Wagner wrote “Rienzi” at the time when Meyerbeer was at the height of 
his fame, and frankly admitted that it was his purpose to ‘tout-Meyerbeer Meyer- 
beer”. In this he was successful, for ‘Rienzi’ achieved a success that made the 
unknown composer famous. As the overture was written before Wagner made 
his new departures in music, it is written-in the regular form, based upon themes 
from the opera. It opens with a slow movement, announced by trumpet calls, 
introducing after a few measures an impressive theme for the strings. This is 
repeated by woodwinds and brasses with an accompaniment of violins and violas. 
At the close of this, the main section begins with the theme sung by the chorus 
at the end of the first act, in which occurs also the battle hymn, assigned to the 
brasses fortissimo, and combined with the theme of Rienzi’s prayer. An episode 
based on the theme of the slow movement leads to the second subject, sung in the 
finale of the second act. In the reprise, the second subject is connected with a 
counter-theme for the trombones. A coda of vigorous intensity, founded on the 
battle hymn, closes the overture. 
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A Programme of 
Vienmmese Music 





1, Symphony ineB Minor, “Untnished ane. Schubert 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 


2. Ballet Music from “Rosamumnde’’oai.cn...ccccccoescccnesessseessseees Schubert 
INTERMISSION 


Overture to “The Gypsy Baron” 
Waltz, “Vienna Life” 

Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Woods” 
Overture to “The Bat” 


ae Johann Strauss 


Aw Rw 


Only the first two movements of Schubert’s Eighth Symphony, universally 
known as the “Unfinished”, are complete. No more of it has ever been found, 
and no one knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. Although the 
work was written in 1822, it was not produced until 1865, thirty-seven years after 
the composer’s death. The program of the first performance, which was on Decem- 
ber 17, 1865, at Vienna, listed the symphony as follows: 


a (MS. First Time) 


Presto vivace, D Major 
and just what the ‘Presto vivace” was, no one has been able to discover, for there 
are only nine measures of a Scherzo, but it is in B minor. 

As would be expected from Schubert’s sentimental temperament, his music 
is essentially lyric and found its most natural expression in the songs for single 
voices, of which he wrote over eight hundred. His symphonies have been charac: 
terized as “expanded song, delightful, as songs are delightful, for their directness 
of feeling, their beauty of detail, their warmth of color, and their sensuous charm.” 


ROSEN Rae pO eR AP AE eat cae can oeece. Fs ieeediie Oe 











‘““Rosamunde” had two performances in Vienna in 1823 and then the play 
and music were bundled up, laid away and forgotten. In 1867, forty-four years 
later, Sir Arthur Sullivan of English comic opera fame, and Sir George Grove, 
author of the well-known musical dictionary, while on the hunt in Vienna for 
neglected Schubert manuscript, found, among other things, the “Rosamunde”’ 
music. It consisted of an overture, three entr’actes, two numbers of ballet music, 
‘“Shepherd’s Melody”, a little piece for clarinets, horns and bassoons, a romance 
for soprano solo and three choruses. 


Johann Strauss is in a class by himself, with his nearest relatives as his only 
rivals. Born in 1825, his early musical instruction was somewhat secret, the elder 
Johann being opposed to another musician in the family, but with the help of his 
mother he took lessons on the violin and studied composition. In 1844 he founded 
his own orchestra, and upon the death of his father five years later, he combined 
the two orchestras and toured extensively throughout Europe, also visiting New 
York and Boston. In 1863 he married the singer, Jetty Treffz and turned his 
orchestra over to his brothers Joseph and Eduard. He died in 1899. While his 
father was known as “the Father of the Waltz” the younger Johann earned the 
title “Waltz King’, his compositions including 152 waltzes in addition to seventeen 
operettas and much other music. So popular has the music of Johann Strauss 
become that it is today found on symphony programmes throughout the world 
and is generally recognized as the ““folk-music” of Vienna. 
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Pa Corcerto: (rosso... INOssly c.count ae eee Handel 
Largo—Allegro 
Larghetto 
Largo—Allegro vivace 


This Concerto, arranged by Sir Henry Wood, is the last of a group of twelve 
grand concertos for strings composed between September 29 and October 30, 1739. 
It has been said that, so rapidly did Handel write, only one day was required for 
the composition of each. The Largo is in B minor, followed by a longer Allegro, 
with little change from the tonality. The brief Larghetto turns in 3-4 time to E 
major, and is succeeded by an even shorter Largo in D major. This leads into the 
closing Allegro Vivace, which returns to the original tonality. 


Uoyipnony Noy Lan Crimajor eee ote ee Beethoven 


Adagio molto—Allegro con brio 
Andante cantabile con moto 

Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
Finale: Adagio—Allegro molto e vivace 


Beethoven was close to thirty when he composed his first symphony in C major, 
and had previously written relatively little for the orchestra. The first performance 
of the C major symphony took place on April 2, 1800 at a concert given by 
Beethoven in Vienna for his own benefit. The first movement opens with a short 
introduction, andante, the main theme of the allegro being given out by the 
strings, and prolonged by the woodwind. The second subject is first presented 
alternately by the oboe and flute. The second movement is based largely on its 
opening theme, announced by the strings. The third movement is in form the tradi- 
tional minuet and trio, but it shows a largeness and originality of treatment suggest- 
ing the scherzo which Beethoven was later to establish in the symphonic structure. 
The fourth movement, after the brief and frankly comic introductory passage 
which one of the early conductors always omitted for fear it would make people 
laugh, is in the lively mood of many of Haydn’s symphonies. 


INTERMISSION 


3. Concerto tor Piano,.No: 21m. D miner... MacDowell 


Larghetto 
Presto giocoso 
Largo—Molto allegro 


CAROLYN ConE BALDWIN 


The real genesis of the MacDowell D minor piano concerto is said to go back 
to a performance of “Much Ado About Nothing” by Sir Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry which MacDowell saw in London during 1884. He was so delighted that he 
planned a symphonic poem to be called “Beatrice and Benedick,” but he never 
completed the work, and most of the material went into the scherzo of the D 
minor concerto. There is, however, no trace of a “program” about this concerto; 





it is, indeed, one of the few works by MacDowell which does not in some degree 
embody a definite poetic concept. Its first public performance was in New York 
on March 5, 1889, with Theodore Thomas conducting and MacDowell himself at 
the piano. 


AppetaliaiCa prices s. oet tee hk a T schaikowsky 


This work by the Russian master was inspired by a prolonged visit to Rome, 
some of the themes being taken from collections of folksongs, others based upon 
songs Tschaikowsky heard in the streets. The title is well chosen, as one melody 
follows another in a capricious manner, although there is no violence done to the 
basic principles of musical forms. The inevitable Tarantella, a characteristic Italian 
folk dance, is a feature of the last part of the work, though at the end the move- 
ment becomes too rapid for a Tarantella. 
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PROGRAM 


Lo Cantata, Sleepers, Wake! Night is: Flyino’ 7.2 2 5 ee ee Bach 
For Soli, Chorus, Orchestra and Organ 


GERTRUDE WEIDEMANN, Soprano 
JAMES ISHERWOOD, Baritone 
VicTOR DETWILER, Tenor 


HAROLD MUELLER, Organist 
VIOLET FENSTER BLAGG, Pianist 
Lajos FENSTER, Solo Violin 


C. ADDIMANDO, Solo Oboe 


INTERMISSION 


2. Air de Lia (L’enfant prodigue) 


bk Nee i haa ga fetes Cage 2 A ae Debussy 


ALICE GENTLE, Soprano 
Mrs. HENNION ROBINSON, Accompanist 


3. Overture, ““Academic Festival” 


4. Nanie (Friedrich Schiller) -...... 


PIAL IN esl RR Aye | os Brahms 


ra SE cp OSS he Mr Brahms 


For Chorus and Orchestra 


CSO ire a: Ve een SER ek SUD oP Mather Je: 
Song of the Palanquin Bearers.... 
Beautiful Art Thou My Love....... 
Bal lela ali a2 ccscsseien es ee 


L neater On ae enn 2 Harriett Ware 
RAT ERO ROS St ciel Mesfe te att Martin Shaw 


Ea eee a; IR RET Herbert Hyde 
cabs Pets SRS iat Ye Ferdinand Hummell 


ALICE GENTLE, Soprano 
Mrs. HANNION ROBINSON, Accompanist 


6. Fairy Chorus from “The Merry Wives of Windsor”................ Nicolai 
For Women’s Voices and Soprano Solo 


GERTRUDE WEIDEMANN 
7. March and Chorus “Hail, Bright Abode” from 


rik Goo 3\3 bari) Si-1 cs Gagne eh Ae ea, denen ie, ae 


For Chorus and Orchestra 


SLEEPERS, WAKE 


1, CHORUS 

Sleepers, wake, for night swift is flying 
The watchmen on thy walls are crying: 
Thou city of Jerusalem. 

Hear ye now ere comes the morning 
The midnight call of solemn warning: 
Where are ye, O wise virgins, where? 
Behold the Bridegroom comes 

Arise and take your lamps 

Alleluia. 

Yourselves prepare, your Lord draws near 
He bids you to His marriage feast. 


2. RECITATIVE—Tenor 

He comes, He comes, the Bridegroom comes and 
Zion’s daughter shall rejoice. 

He hast’neth hither from the mountains our land 
shall hear His voice. 

The Bridegroom comes, and like a roe or a 
youthful hart upon the lofty Hill 

He treads, your soul with heavenly food He feeds. 

Arise, and linger not. With songs of gladness 
greet him, 

‘Tis He. Come ye forth to meet him. 


3. DUET—Soprano, Baritone and Solo Violin 


I seek Thee, my Life 
Behold Me, thy Life 
I tarry with lamp ever burning 
O show me Thy face, Thy mercy and grace, 
Come Jesu 
I show thee My face, my mercy and grace 


Behold Me, I am thy Salvation. 


4. CHORUS 


Zion hears her watchmen’s voices 

Their gladd’ning cry her soul rejoices 
In His might her Lord appeareth 

His word of grace and truth she heareth 
The day star riseth in her heart 

O come, in splendour bright 

Lord Jesu, Light of Light. 

Hosanna. 

We follow Thee, Thy joy to see, 
Where everlasting bliss shall be. 











5. RECITATIVE—Baritone 

Come, enter in with me, O thou my chosen 
bride: 

Our faithful vows shall in eternity abide. 

For thus upon my heart, and on my arm e’en as 
a seal I set thee in thine affliction ne'er 
forget thee. 

Behold, beloved, weep no more, for grief or 
fears that did distress thee, 

Upon my left hand shalt thou rest, and with my 
right will I embrace thee. 


6. DUET—Soprano, Baritone and Solo Oboe 
My Friend is mine, Our love no pow’r shall sunder 
I am thine. Our love no pow’r shall sunder 


Thou leadest me, by heav’nly streams to wander 
Thus lead I thee, by heav’nly streams to wander 
There joy in its fullness, there rapture shall be. 


7. CHORUS 

Glory now to Thee be given 

On earth as in the highest heaven. 

With lute and harp in sweetest tone. 

All of pearl each dazzling portal 

Where we shall join the song immortal 

Of saints and Angels round Thy throne. 

Beyond all earthly ken, Those wondrous joys 
remain 

That God prepares, Our hearts rejoice Ever in 
dulci jubilo. 


NANIE 


Even Beauty must perish: though mortals and gods it have vanquished, 
Not the fast-steeled heart it moves of the Stygian Zeus. 

Only once, at the pleading of Eros, the Ruler of Hades relented; 
Ruthless, e’en then, he recalled from the threshold of freedom his boon. 
No balm Aphrodite could bring to the fair boy, sore wounded, 

There where his tender flesh, fierce and cruel, the wild boar had torn; 
Nor the mother immortal give life to her god-like hero 

When at the Gates of Troy falling, his fate he fulfilled. 

But she doth rise from the sea, with all the daughters of Nereus, 

And lifting her voice in lament, mourns for her glorified son. 

See how they weep, the Immortals, see the goddesses all, they are weeping 
For that Beauty must fade, that the Perfect must die! 

To be even a song of lament on the lips of the loved one, is glory; 
For know, ‘tis the common lot to go down to Orkus unsung! 


FAIRY CHORUS 


CHORUS 

Ye fairies white, and red, and green 
In merry revel be now seen 

Search Windsor castle in and out 
And let it ring with joyous shout. 


SOPRANO SOLO 

All mankind sleeps, 

No eye at us is peeping, 

And midst the flowers our happy tryst we're 
keeping, 


From nightingale our sweetest words will con, 
Oh haste to me my dearest Oberon. 


CHORUS 


Now once again let all advance 

And join the gladsome fairy dance. 
Ye fairies white, and red, and green 
In merry revel be now seen 

Search Windsor castle in and out 
And let it ring with joyous shout. 


MARCH FROM “TANNHAUSER” 


Hail! bright abode, where heart rejoices 
may lays of peace in thee never fail 

Long may we cry with loyal voices 

Hail to our land, our Fatherland, all hail. 


CHORUS 
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THESTANDARD SCHOO BROADC ASE 


A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 
Standard Oil Company of California for the 
school children of the Pacific Coast. 


ES AGN AGRI Des NRK) Ne vee Ene ax 


An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:30—over stations KFI, 
KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


seeks for the Standard School 

Broadeast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 
in developing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. 7 The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally, given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company each 
week during the school year. 7 The 
theory of music, its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. + The various instruments of 
the orchestra are taken up, one by one. 
Hach instrument is played before the 


T see STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


SAL NCD UACR D Orr GrOrMeP AN YO B- 3G Agiz bee OeR ON TA 


— 


microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. + The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. + The composers and 
their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first year of these lessons was 
recently completed. 7 The course met 
with great approval from school author- 
ities, teachers, and the general public. 

The Standard School Broadeast is to 
be continued next school year. 7 Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
that their children may have the bene- 
fit of this valuable offering. 





The Standard Symphony Hour and its companion, The Standard 


School Broadcast, are just two of the many features 


a good radio set will bring to you 


VAD DUAN ES 


(Pioneer Radio Dealer of San Mateo County) 


caters to all lovers of good music with the best in 


radio and best in musical reproduction 
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Phone 23 
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Fourth Season—First Concert 
June 23, 1929 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
of San Mateo County 


presents Eighty-five Members of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


and 


: Bernardino Molinari 
| Guest Conductor 


) “Program 
iy “AUTUMN = frome (lf he i Our wSeasons) «26s. = es ee VIVALDI 
For string orchestra, organ, and cembalo. 
(Transcribed by B. Molinari) 
(Solo violin: Mishel Piastro) 


A Ze SEE LLONY, NO. 7 it A med One Op: 9 oon as ee ee, eee BEETHOVEN 
os I. Poco sostenuto-—vivace 

II. Allegretto. 

III. Scherzo—Presto 

IV. Finale, allegro con brio 


PN YE Rae SS. OeN 


(A Bugle Call will announce Termination of Intermission) 





3. “A SYMPHONIC POEM, “To the Source of the Clitunno’’...............--- GASCO 
Per LONE OE MM DOM: LOI) OO DOO went caaniee os eee Ree hear sees ee STRAUSS 
Sen teat PEs *tQ- Phe MASTCRSING CTS? tees Sons ce cae WAGNER 


‘First performance in Woodland Theatre. 


Steinway Piano through Courtesy of 
Sherman, Clay & Co., Burlingame 


INE XG SIN. Sok vic 


BERNARDINO MOLINARI, Guest Conductor 
Soloist, Henri Deering, American Pianist 


PROGRAM 


Franck—Symphonic Variations for Piano and Orchestra 





Handel—Concerto Grosso No. 10 in D minor 
Debussy—*‘Afternoon of a Faun” 
Moussourgsky—‘Night on a Mountain” 
Dukas—“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 








PROGRAM NOTES 


“AUTUMN”, from “The Four Seasons” Antonio Vivaldi 

Born at Venice about 1680 

Died at Venice about 1743 

Very little is known of the life of Antonio Vivaldi. He was the son of a violinist of 

the chapel of San Marco, and he himself is supposed to have taken orders, but there is 

some question of this. Some authorities assert that the nickname he bore, “the red 

priest”, was given him on account of his red hair, but Maestro Molinari, of whose dis- 

tinguished researches this work which he has transcribed gives eloquent testimony, is 

inclined to believe that “I] Presse Rosso” refers rather to the composer’s custom of wear- 
ing a semi-clerical habit of red. 


It has been definitely established that from 1707 to 1715, Vivaldi was at Mantoa as 
violinist in the Court of Philip, the Langravio of Hessee-Darmstadt, governor of Lom- 
bardy and in 1714 he was appointed solo violinist in the orchestra of San Marco in Venice 
and director of the “Conservatory della Pieta”’, a position that he held up to the time of 
his death. 


Vivaldi belongs to that noble group of Italian violinists—virtuosi and composers— 
headed by Corelli, a group which was responsible for the first and purest forms of instru- 
mental symphonic music; forms which had their revival in Germany in the grand and 
complex art of Beethoven after they had disappeared in Italy in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 


The composer followed a familiar tradition when he sought to depict in music the 
four seasons of the year. The music is written to four sonnets which were published 
anonymously, though there is reason to believe that the composer was the poet also, for 
he was evidently a man of great culture. Each sonnet prefaces the music, and its lines 
are grouped under specific letters, which are found likewise upon the score, so that one 
may know the composer’s intention that passage “A” of the latter should interpret verse 
“A” in the sonnet. - 


On the occasion of the first performance of this work in America, January 27, 1928, 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra with Bernardino Molinari conducting, the program 
notes included the following translation of the sonnet which Vivaldi sought to present in 
terms of tone: 


AUTUMN 
“The joyful farmers now with songs and dances 
Proclaim contentment in their happy harvest, 
And drink from Bacchus’ fount until their fun 
Is sometimes stilled by heavy-lidded eyes. 
For even the mild air is like to wine 
And giveth joy, until, forsaking song 
And dances at its fragrant invitation, 
The merrymakers rest in peaceful slumber. 


Now at new dawn go hunters to the hunt; 
Adventuring forth with horns and guns and hounds 
To seek a prey whose startled trail they follow; 
Till, dazed and wearied by resounding clamor 

Of guns and hounds, and wounded now, 


The beast makes languid effort to escape and dies.” 
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SYMPHONY NO. 7, in A major, Op. 92 Ludwig van Beethoven 


Born December 16, 1770, at Bonn 
Died March 26, 1827, at Vienna 


The seventh symphony was not finished until 1812, four years after the sixth. The 
earlier part of the work of composition was undoubtedly done at Teplitz in the autumn 
of 1811, where Beethoven enjoyed the society of an unusually distinguished coterie ; Lowe, 
the actor; Fichte, the philosopher, and Tiedge, the poet, being among them. The scoring 
was finished in the spring of 1812, but its performance did not take place until December 
8, 1815, at a concert for the benefit of soldiers wounded in the Battle of Hanan. Bee- 
thoven himself conducted the performance—a supreme example of faith doubtless, for he 
then had become deaf. 





Wagner called this symphony “the Apotheosis of the Dance, theDance in its highest 
condition ; the happiest realization of the movements of the body in an ideal form.” But 
it would be painting the lily, or a sacrilege, depending on one’s point of view, actually 
to dance to it. 


Sir George Grove after referring to the wide range of feeling exhibited in the pre- 
ceding symphonies comments: “But there was a temper or mood which he had not yet 
tried in his compositions, and that is the boisterousness in which. as life went on, he 
was prone to indulge in his personal intercourse, both in writing and in action. His let- 
ters, always more or less abounded with rough jokes, puns, and nicknames, and similarly 
his conversation. But characteristic as these rough traits are, they had not yet made 
their appearance in his music. The time was now come: and this constitutes a real 
difference between his first six symphonies and the seventh and eighth, inasmuch as these 
(vo are more or less permeated by the rough humor which we have just been mention- 
ing, aS a part of his nature which was bound to show itself sooner or later.” 


As is the case with the other Beethoven symphonies, several interpretative purposes 
have been read into the seventh. A writer for the “Gazette Musicale’ (Paris) asserted 
that the symphony was intended to represent a rustic wedding with the following pro- 
gram— 


First movement—Arrival of the Villagers. 
Second movement—Wedding march. 
Third movement—-Dance of the Villagers. 
Fourth movement—Feast and Revels. 


It was even suggested that this program emanated from Beethoven himself. Several 
other interpretations have been offered but every listener is a perfect liberty to form 
his own conclusion. 


A very charming and acceptable “program” of this seventh symphony written anony- 
nously is herewith given: 


“The A major symphony leads us into the joyous autumn, the rejoicings of the 
sleaners and vine dressers, who celebrate the reception of the blessing contained in the 
sheaves, grapes and fruit under the lindens and beeches, in the holiday to which they 
looked forward with joyous anticipation during the whole summer. 


“In the midst of the merry scene there wanders a lonely youth. (Allegretto). Tears 
fill his eyes, and a low lamentation for love forces its way from his breast; but a troupe 
of merry maidens approaches him, and, while the others pass on their way, one whispers 
sweet words of hope into his ear: ‘Dry your tears; youth and hope beckon you. See! 
how beautiful is Nature!’ Again a merry tune summons all to the dance. (Scherzo). 


Suddenly a brilliant ray of light meets all eyes. The sun bursts forth once again 


FIRE WARNING! 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 


































































from behind dark clouds on the horizon; the hilltops glow in the evening red, the breath nil 


of God trembles in the beech-tops, heads are uncovered, eyes turn to Heaven and four Cli 
voices begin the evening hymn, which is repeated in chorus from the full hearts of the of 
grateful people. Then joy beckons again, and the dance melodies float out upon the air 
(Finale), and none stand idle. The ground trembles, joyous shouts sound through the 
merry din, and old and young are borne off in the mazes. The few hesitating ones finally st 
enter the dance and the power of the rhythm and the wild frolic draw all into the whirl- thi 
pool of joy.” fee 
TONE POEM, “Don Juan’, Op. 20 Richard Strauss : 
Born June 11, 1864, at Munich 
This remarkable piece of program music was written in 1883, the composer then being 
twenty-four years old; an age at which his feelings and sympathies may well have been at po 
one with those of the young hero of Nicholas Lenau’s poem, graphically depicted in the sir 
wonderfully eloquent music of the composition. The Don Juan of Lenau’s strange poem is ple 
a young man of superb health and vigor, a fact made evident in Strauss’ vital, energetic an 
and torrentially emotional music. He sets out upon a quest for the perfect example of C0] 
womanhood, entering what the poem calls wi 
the 
“Q magic realm, illimited, eternal, 50) 
Of gloried woman—loveliness supernal!” S0) 
He flies from conquest to conquest, always in pursuit of his ideal, and meeting always 
with disappointment and disillusionment. ge 
rh 
“Rain would I, in the storm of stressful bliss, te] 
Expire upon the last one’s lingering kiss! me 
Through every realm, O friend, I’d wing my flight, gl 
Wherever Beauty blooms; kneel down to each, 
And. if for one brief moment, win delight!” e) 
Through the vivid and sardonic adventures of his pursuit, Strauss’ music follows him 
step by step to his final disappointment and the duel scene which ends in his death. 
Every character of the drama is represented by a definite musical theme, every emotion 
is reflected in tone-psychology and every incident drawn in mastrly sound pictures. 
“Tt was a wond’rous lovely storm that drove me; 
Now it is o’er; and calm all ’round, above me; 
Sheer dead istevery. wish; © Ni" San oe 
x ok kk Ke e * * * * Hyhausted is the fuel; - 
Ge. 


And on the hearth the cold is fiercely cruel.” 


“TO THE SOURCE OF THE CLITUNNO” Alberto Gasco 
A Pastoral Prelude. Born at Naples, October 3, 187) 
Now living in Rome 


Albert Gasco forsook his early intention of becoming a physician and leaving his 


medical studies, developed his natural inclination and interest in the arts and letters. 
He was a pupil of Raffaele Terziani and also studied composition with Vincent d’ Indy. 
He has been a contributor for a number of years to various art magazines and for some 
time has been the music critic, much respected and highly considered, of The Tribune 


of Rome. 


The Clitunno is a small river in Umbria, Italy, which is famous for its mythological 
and historic connections. In the Latin mythology it was believed that all cattle which 
drank of the water from this river would have a snow white mantle. In history, it is 
connected with the second Punic War and the invasion of the Carthaginians led by Han- 
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nibal. Carducci, one of the outstanding poets of Italy has added to the fame of the 
(litunno by including much of the mythological and historic significance in a lyric poem 
of transporting beauty. 


Gasco has in no way attempted a musical setting for Carducci’s poem, but rather has 
sought only to picture, with soft delicate nuance, his own impressions of the countryside 
through which the Clitunno flows, and something of the tranquility which the traveler 
feels as he contemplates the landscape noted in myth, legend and history. 


PRELUDE to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” Richard Wagner 


Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 
Died February 18, 1883, at Venice 


3 


‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” will stand forever as the perfect scintillating 
polemic of the artist to his critics. As a vehicle for his satire Wagner chose the old 
singing guild of the middle class called “Die Meistersinger”. Historically this guild 
played an important part until it degenerated into a body governed by rules, regulations 
and pompous nothingness. Wagner chose as the time, the date set for the great singing 
contest of the Meistersingers, and Eva, a beautiful maiden, was to be the bride of the 
winner. A young knight enters the contest that he may win Eva and is confronted with 
the thirty-six rules he must observe. The other contestants, with their stilted, lifeless 
songs conforming with the hide-bound rules are heard preceding Walther’s glorious love 
song, sung from the sheer impulse of genius. 


The Prelude itself opens with the motive of the Meistersingers, a noble march. The 
ventle motive following is called “Awakening Love.” This leads to a second march 
rhythm known as the “Banner”? motive so named from the banner carried by the Meis- 
tersingers upon which King David was represented carrying the harp. A short melodious 
motive called “Love Confessed” is worked out in conjunction with the others into a 
glorious colorful climax. 
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The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County is indebted to the 
Trustees of the Hillsborough District School for the use of the Wood- 
land Theatre for this series of concerts and for the new stage setting. 


The Board of Directors wish thus to express their appreciation to 
the Trustees for their valued assistance and co-operation and to the 
host of friends, so numerous that individual mention is impossible, 
who have given so generously of their time and services to make these 
concerts possible. 
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CONCERT DATES AND CONDUCTORS 


June 30—Bernardino Molinari 


July 7—Alfred Hertz July 28—Bruno Walter 








July 14—Eugene Goossens Aug. 4—Bruno Walter 
July 21—Ernest Bloch Aug. 11—Bruno Walter 


The concerts will start promptly at 3 o’clock 
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Sheltered among verdant hills in a setting 
of lavish beauty, Hillsborough well merits 
its fame as the residential showplace of all 
California. Here, just thirty minutes from 
the heart of busy San Francisco, is a strict- 
ly residential city, where the environment 
of home is preserved for all time. To the 
unrivaled splendor of its private estates, 
growing Hillsborough adds the charm of 
many artistic new homes. Wooded glens 
and sunny slopes alike offer home- 
sites of generous size at altogether 
reasonable cost. For that new 


home, see Hillsborough 
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THES LANDAND sCHOOLR BROAIDC em 


A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 
Standard Oil Company of California for the 
school children of the Pacific Coast. 


REE orleans a> VeVi CO uNe En Onaane 


An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:30—over stations KF, 
KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 





seeks for the Standard School 

3roadecast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 
in developing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. 7 The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally, given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadeasting Company each 
week during the school year. 7 The 
theory of music, its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. + The various instruments of 


ares STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. + The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. + The composers and 
their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first year of these lessons was 
recently completed. 7 The course met 
with great approval from school author- 
ities. teachers, and the general public. 

The Standard School Broadeast is to 
be continued next school year. 7 Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
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Fourth Season—Second Concert 
June 30, 1929 


THE PEE AMON OCI: 


of San Mateo County 





presents Eighty-five Members of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


and 


Bernardino Molinari, Guest Conductor 


Sotoist: Henri Deering, Pianist 


‘Program 


ie CONCERTO GROSSO cr D minor (No: 10—_O pp) 6). == HANDEL 
I. Overture—Maestoso. Allegro. 
Il. Aria-—Lento. 
Iil. Allegro moderato. 
IV. Allegro. 


2, *SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Piano and Orchestra........CESAR FRANCK 


IONe Te REM Ses) aIN 


(A Bugle Call will announce Termination of Intermission) 


IPE UMoE tOL rk he Vit LCLMOO O; GLE OUIL ie tc ee ee DEBUSSY 
i DAN EAS LEO (A INIGQNE om the Bald. Mountain :....22.2.0- MOUSSORGSKY 
Pa SCLIN On “Pie: SOrcerer’s. A DDreniCe. xn. Soke ee) ee DUKAS 


Mr. Deering uses the Steinway piano 


* Y° . 
First time at these concerts. 
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ALFRED HERTZ, Guest Conductor 
PROGRAM 


W agner—Overture to ““Tannhauser” 
(By Request) 


Carpenter—Music from the Ballet, “Skyscrapers” 





Schubert—Symphony in C major 
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Publicity Director: EVERETT L. JONES 
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CONCERT DATES AND CONDUCTORS 
July 7—Alfred Hertz July 28—Bruno Walter 
July 14—Eugene Goossens Aug. 4—Bruno Walter 
July 21—Ernest Bloch Aug. 11—Bruno Walter 


The concerts will start promptly at 3 o’clock 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


CONCERTO GROSSO, No. 10, in D minor George Frederick Handei 
Born February 28, 1685 at Halle 
Died April 14, 1759, at London 
Handel’s twelve grand concertos for strings were composed between September 29 
und October 30, 1739. The tenth bears the date of October 22. The concertos were pub- 
lished on April 21, 1740. In an advertisement a few days later, Walsh, the publisher, 
stated that, “These concertos were performed at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and now are played in most public places with the greatest applause.” Victor 
Schoelcher, in his “Life of Handel’, said, “‘All of the works of Handel were so frequently 
performed at contemporaneous concerts and benefits that they seem, during his lifetime, 
to have quite become public property. Moreover, he did nothing which the other theatres 
did not attempt to imitate. In the little theatre of the Haymarket. evening entertain- 
ments were given in exact imitation of his,—‘several concertos for different instruments, 
with a variety of chosen airs of the best masters’, and the handbills issued by the nobles 
at the King’s Theatre make mention also of ‘several concertos for different instruments’.” 
The year 1739, in which these concertos were composed, was the year of the first 
performance of Handel’s “Saul” (January 16) and of “Israel in Egypt” (April 4), both 
of which oratorios were composed in 17388. 


M. Romain Rolland, in discussing the form concerto grosso, Which consists essentially 
of a dialogue between a group of solo instruments, ventures the opinion that Handel, 
While in Rome during 1708 had been much impressed by Corelli’s works in this field, for 
several of his concertos are dated 1710, 1716, 1722. Geminiani introduced the concerto 
into England, and he was a friend of Handel. 


Grove defines the Concerto Grosso as “a succession of movements, played by two or 
More solo instruments and accompanied by a full, or stringed orchestra. Few of these 
compositions contain any bravura passages for the principal instruments, which are used 
for the most part, like the wind instruments in works of later date, for the purpose of 
producing variety of instrumentaticn; but sometimes long passages of constructional im- 
portance are assigned to them.” 


“In form, all these works bore a close analogy to the ordinary Overture and Suite 
peculiar to the middle of the Eighteenth Century, the movements consisting of a series of 
Largos, Allegros, and Andantes, intermixed occasionally, with Minuets. Gavottes, and 
even Gigas. After the invention of the Sonata-form, the Concerto Grosso died out com- 
pletely.” 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Piano and Orchestr: Cesar Franck 

Born December 10, 1822, at Liege 

Died November 8, 1890, at Paris 

The “Symphonic Variations” were composed in 1885, and were played on May 1 of 

that year at a concert of the Societe Nationale de Musique in Paris: the pianist being 
Louis Diemer, to whom Franck dedicated the composition. 


The word “variations” would be misleading were it not for the qualifying “sym- 
phonic’ tor the structure of the “work 4s by no means after the ordinary “theme and 
variations” pattern. There are no clear-cut divisions between the several versions of the 
ain subject, nor are the varied figures primarily decorative. They are variations in 
Spirit rather than in form; an unfolding one by one of the many meanings of the sub- 
ject; often they depart far from the theme itself and yet always they serve to interpret 
and express it. 
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“The title ‘Symphonic Variations’ is fairly modern,” says Philip Goepp. “Probably 
the first great work in this form was Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques’ for piano, which 
are likewise variations. The word symphonic is used probably with reference to the 
breadth of the treatment rather than to the instrumental scoring. So here with Cesar 
Franck, the first tune (it is not called theme) gives the essence, but not at all the strict 
outline of the subject. There is all the personal style of the composer, and the theme 
has an unusual tonality. The first half ends in F sharp minor; the second, not in a 
relative major, but in A minor. There is much of the famous ‘lowered supertonic’ in the 
design of the tune. In the course of the variations it seems that the main striking traits 
—nan eccentric pace of the question, with a smooth, pleading flow of answer—are mainly 
followed, with little heed of other elements such as the sequence of keys. 


“An element of difficulty in this free kind of variations, for the unprepared listener, 
is the lack of separation. The train of variant verses, entering and ceasing quite without 
warning. comes like a delicate chain of clouds, where the separate members are hard to 
distinguish in the group.” 


PRELUDE to “The Afternoon of a Faun” Claude Debussy 
(Eelogue by Stephane Mallarme) Born August 12, 1862, at St. Germain 


Died March 25, 1918, at Paris 


Although preceded by such typical works as The Blessed Damozel, Three Nocturnes 
and the Quartet, this prelude is perhaps the first of the composer’s works which reveals 
him fully and clearly as the high priest of impressionism in music. It was composed in 
1902. Notwithstanding certain pages from earlier masters such as the beginning of the 
Ninth Symphony and the prelude to the Rhinegold which show an indubitably impression- 
istic procedure, it remained for Debussy to definitely expand the boundaries of the 
musicoresthetic critics and painters. He was peculiarly endowed with a genius in his own 
right: a sensibility to atmosphere, light, and color, bringing to music just those qualities 
which were necessary for its emancipation from what he himself termed the “scientific 
apparatus” with which it was becoming encumbered. The symbolist poets Gustave Kahn, 
Pierre Louyvs, Francis Viele-Griffin, Stuart Merrill, Paul Verlaine, Henri de Regnier, and 
the painter Whistler, were in the habit of meeting at the house of Mallarme, the symbol- 
ist poet, for discussion on a variety of esthetic topics, and in the midst of the group 
Debussy found a congenial stimulus for the formation of his own esthetic principles. 
“Music should be cleared of all scientific apparatus,’ he wrote. ‘Music should seek 
humbly to give pleasure: great beauty is possible between these limits. Extreme com- 
plexity is the contrary of art. Beauty should be perceptible; it should impose itself on 
us. or insinuate itself without any effort on our part to grasp it. Look at Leonardo da 
Vinci, Mozart! These are great artists.” 


Edmund Gosse has translated Mallarme’s eclogue as follows: “. . . A faun,—a simple, 
sensuous, passionate being-—wakens in the forest at daybreak and tries to recall his 
experience of the previous afternoon. Was he the fortunate recipient of an actual visil 
from nymphs, white and golden goddesses divinely tender and indulgent? Or is the 
memory he seems to retain nothing but the shadow of a vision, no more substantial than 
the arid rain of notes from his own flute? He cannot tell. Yet surely there was, surely 
there is. an animal whiteness among the brown reeds of the lake that shines out yonder. 
Were they. are they swans? No! but Naiards plunging? Perhaps! Vaguer and vaguer 
grows the impression of this delicious experience. He would resign his woodland godship 
to retain it. A garden of lilies, golden headed, white-stalked, behind the trellise of red 
roses! Ah! the effort is too great for his poor brain. Perhaps if he selects one lily from 
the garth of lilies. one benign and beneficient yielder of her cup to thirsty lips, the mem- 
ory, the ever receding memory, may be forced back. 
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FIRE WARNING! 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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“So, when he has glutted upon a bunch of grapes, he is wont to toss the empty skins 
into the air and blow them out in a visionary greediness. But no, the delicious hour 
erows Vaguer; experience or dream, he will never know which it was. The sun is warm, 
the grasses yielding; and he curls himself up again, after worshiping the efficacious star 
of wine, that he may pursue the dubious ecstacy into the more hopeful boskages of sleep—’ 


The prelude is scored for three flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four horns, two harps 
and strings. 


FANTASIE, “A Night on the Bald Mountain” Modest Petrovich Moussorgsky 
30rn March 28, 1835, at Karev 

Died March 28, 1881, at Petrograd 

Moussorgsky began this work in 1867 as a piece for piano and orchestra. Left un- 
completed, the composition was taken up again about three years later when Guedeonow., 
the director of the Russian opera at Petrograd, proposed to Cesar Cui, Borodin, Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakow that they should collaborate in an opera ballet on the 
subject of *“Mlada’—a subject which dealt with Russia in a pre-Christian era. In his 
former sketch, Moussorgsky made a number of alterations, and he inserted a vocal part. 
the music now being intended for the revels of the black god Tchernobog and the witches 
on Mount Triglav. Guedeonow’s project came to nothing, and Moussorgsky once more 





laid his music aside, to take it up a third time as the basis of an “intermezzo depicting 
the witches disporting themselves on the Bald Mountain, near Kiev.” This too was left 
uncompleted, and after the death of the composer, Rimsky-Korsakow took the sketch, 
revised, completed and orchestrated it. The “program” of “A Night on the Bald Moun- 
tain” is printed on the score and is as follows: 


“Subterranean sounds of unearthly voices: appearance of the spirit of darkness, 
followed by ikat of the god Tchernobog; Tchernobog’s glorification and the Black Mass; 
the revels; at the height of the orgies there is heard from afar the bell of a little church, 
Which causes the spirits to disperse; dawn.” 


Bald Mountain, near Kiey, in Southern Russia. was the legendary scene of the Slavic 
Walpurgisnacht, and there the witches, sorcerers, demons and unclean spirits foregath- 
ered for their Sabbath revels. On that night the peasants bolted their doors and shud- 
dered within their cottages, after placing nettles in their windows as a protective charm 
against the Powers of Darkness. 


SCHERZO, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” Paul Dukas 


Born October 1, 1865, at Paris 


The story of “L’Apprenti Sorcier”’ is an-old one. Goethe put it into poetry in a 
famous version “Der Zauberlehrling’. A powerful magician has as his apprentice a lazy 
boy whom he employs in menial household tasks. The youngster has watched his master 
closely enough to learn how he performs certain of his miracles, and during the old man’s 
absence he resolves to profit by what he has seen and heard. One of his duties being to 
bring water from a nearby stream, he decides to make the broom do this work. By utter- 
ing the appropriate charm, he compels the broom to bring the water, and to his great 
delight the necessary supply is soon transported. But the boy has forgotten the words 
Which would make the slave desist. The broom continues to fetch water and spill it into 
the house until the floors are deluged. The terrified lad seizes an axe and cuts the broom 
in two, only to see it redouble its exertions. Madly the boy shrieks for help. At this 
homent the magician arrives, utters the proper formula, and the broom retires obediently 
to its corner. 
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THE CasA CANYADA 


FTER the concert, we invite you to 
drive to the hills one mile West of this 
theatre and see this beautiful 9-room home 
superbly located high up in the hills. From 
its spacious rooms and terraces can be seen 
a panorama of mountains, wooded canyons 


and the Bay, which you will surely enjoy. 


Hillsborough Park is located on 
Black Mountain road which leads 
to the Skyline Boulevard and is 
Hillsborough’s most scenic drive. 
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THE STANDARD SCHOOL BROAD Wor 


A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 


Standard Oil Company 


of California for the 


school children of the Pacific Coast. 
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An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:30—over stations KF', 
KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


seeks for the Standard School 

Broadeast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 
in developing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. 7 The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally, given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company each 
week during the school year. 7 The 
theory of music, its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. 7 The various instruments of 
the orchestra are taken up, one by one. 
Each instrument is played before the 


T see! STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. 7 The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. 7 The composers and 
their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first year of these lessons was 
recently completed. + The course met 
with great approval from school author- 
ities. teachers, and the general public. 

The Standard School Broadcast is to 
be continued next school year. 7 Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
that their children may have the bene- 
fit of this valuable offering. 








DO oe PANO yy 


You may relive the wonder and enjoyment of today’s program 
IN YOUR OWN HOME when some of the numbers are repeated in the 
Civic Auditorium and broadcast over KFRC—next Friday night? 


A rare privilege it is to hear and see this wonderful orchestra in 
our Woodland Theatre and an added privilege to again hear it 
during the week! 





Vv. O. DAVIS 


(Pioneer Radio Dealer of San Mateo County ) 


| caters to all lovers of good music with the best in 


radio and best in musical reproduction 


93 Third Avenue 
SAN MATEO 
Phone 23 


1230 Burlingame Avenue 
BURLINGAME 
Phone 2644 











Fourth Season—Third Concert 
July 7, 1929 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


of San Mateo County 


presents Eighty-five Members of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


and 


Alfred Hertz, Guest Conductor 


“Program 
le OVD REL Eto! GTS CL ee a Be ee ee WAGNER 

\ (By Request ) 
2. *MUSIC FROM. THE BALLET “Skyscrapers” ee SUR TR es ee en wees Se CARPENTER 
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(A Bugle Call wiil announce Termination of Intermission) 
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Andante—ma non troppo. 
Andante con moto. 
Scherzo—allegro vivace. 
Finale—allegro vivace. 


*First time at these concerts. 


NEXT SUNDAY Ad>3-PoNVi 
Northern California Debut of 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 
PROGRAM 


Symphony No. 2, in D Major—Brahms 





and two distinctive novelties 
Ballet Suite from “The Three-Cornered Hat’—de Falla 
Stravinsky 





Orchestral Arrangement of “Petrouchka”’ 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


EP 


OVERTURE to “Tannhauser”’ Wagner 

Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 

Died February 138, 1883, at Venice 

On October 19, 1845, there was produced at the Royal Opera House in Dresden, under 

the direction of the composer, Richard Wagner, a romantic opera in three acts entitled 
‘Tannhauser unter der Sangerkrieg auf Wartburg.” 


The overture was written in Dresden, earlier in the year, probably during March and 
April, and the first performance of it as a concert number was on February 12, 1846, in 
Leipzig for the benefit of a Pension I'und, with Mendelssohn conducting from the 
manuscript. 


The following excerpt is from an essay on ‘‘Tannhauser” by Franz von Liszt. who 
strove Constantly in the cause of Wagner: 


“This great overture forms so complete a symphonic whole that one may regard 
itas a musical entity independent of the opera which it precedes. Of the two chief ideas 
that are here developed, before their union in one gigantic stream of confluence, each pro- 
(luims its entire range of meaning; the one with fury, the other with an ascendant so ir- 
resistible that it ends by occupying the whole field of sound with its invincible dominion. 


“The Religious motif first appears, calm, profound, in slow pulsation, like the es- 
sce of the grandest and noblest of our instincts; but it is gradually submerged by 
the insinuating modulations of the voices of the Syrens, full of rhythmic and harmonic 
igures distributed among the violas, the violins in highest register, and the wind in soft- 
st Planissimo; accentuated by light cymbal-clashes: cut into syncopated periods and 
Spirally ascending groups of notes, which lose and recover each other in inextricable 
tlacement; thrown into sharp relief upon an almost continuous tissue of tremolos and 
vill, in frequent change of rapid modulation, these show us the bewildering fascinations 
(i the Syrens by means of an effect so new, so searching in its langorous sonority, that 
ihe rich repertory of existing music of this genre offers nothing. So daring in its imagery, 
) Striking in its mirroring of the temptations of the senses, of their bewildering attrac- 
lions and prismatic glitter. 


“In the heart of this harmony—light, loose-cast, spun-out, unseizable and glowing 
like the airy meshes of forbidden joys; in the heart of this harmony, that flows over in a 
leluge of sparkles, ever more blinding in their scintillation—a burst of dramatic interests 
iwakes us with a sudden shock; when the strain of sentiment. however vague before, 
low individualizes itself in two melodic phrases (those of Tannhauser and Venus) 
whereof the one rings out as a ery of triumph mingled with defiance, while the other lulls 
ls like the articulate appeal of a temptress’ voice. 


“The Religious theme, once already overwhelmed by this whirl of notes that kiss the 
tur like breaths of fire, reappears in soft and duleet tones, to conquer piecemeal every 
‘lord whose seductive strains have exercised so great a charm. Calm and serene, it 
‘Xtends its sway despite of defiance, transforming and assimilating these hostile elements. 
At last we see them all resolve into the stately grandeur of the Canticle, the floods with 
'S pomp and brilliance all the splendor of the dazzling show that had preceded it. In 
heasure with its march, it spreads around a sheet of liquid sunshine a current vast and 
lleep, bearing with it our whole soul, our whole being, into one sea of glory.” 
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MUSIG FROM THE BALLET “Skyscrapers” Carpenter 
A Ballet of American Life. Born, February 28, 1670, at Bark hese. oy 
Now living in Chicago. 


“Skyscrapers” was produced for the first time at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. February 19, 1926. The work was originally intended for Serge Diaghileff’s Ballet. 
The Russian producer, having heard of Carpenter’s “jazz pantomime”, “Krazy Kat’, be- 
came interested in the American composer's work and when the two men met in Paris in 
1923. Diaghileff suggested that Carpenter undertake a new ballet based upon an American 


subject. 


Upon his return to America the composer thought out the plan of a composition, in 
which would be incorporated the bustle and racket of his own country and particularly 
in association with “jazz’. The work was finished in 1924 and the production of the 
ballet was to have taken place at Monte Carlo in Mareh 1925. Negotiations, however, 
between the composer and producer failed to come to a head and the management of 
the Metropolitan, having learned that “Skyscrapers” was ready for production, made a 
bid for the premier presentation in New York. Giulio Gatti-Casazza invited the com- 
poser to develop his own ideas of staging and Robert Edmond Jones was engaged to 


assist him. 


Concerning the musical style of “Skyscrapers”, more particularly its association with 
“jazz, herewith is given from the review of the work written for Musical America by 
Oscar Thompson, a quotation which includes the composer’s own ideas in regard to his 


aims: 


“Mrore often it is of a semi-jazz, rather than of a real jazz character: sometimes, as 
in the episode of the singing negroes, it is even remote from the spirit of jazz. His Jazz 
and semi-jazz are not bald incorporations of cabaret tunes. He has created his own 
musical ideas, save for a few incorporated phrases of ‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, 
and a fleeting suggestion or two of ‘Yankee Doodle’, ‘Dem Goo-Goo Eyes’ and various 
vaguely remembered ‘Blues’. The work was written for a symphonic orchestra, not for 
a jazz band. Saxophones and a banjo have parts, but rather minor ones. This is nota 
literal jazz, but jazz as it has filtered through the mind of a musician who thinks in 
terms of art, and whose purpose was to write such an art work, not merely to add to 


America’s store of popular music.” 


Like all ballet music, “Skyscrapers” is difficult of analysis without the action and 
therefore the synopsis which is printed on the pianoforte version of the work is here- 


with given: 


“Skyserapers” is a ballet which seeks to reflect some of the many rhythmic move 
ments and sounds of modern American life. It has no story, in the usually accepted 
sense, but proceeds on the simple fact that American life reduces itself essentially t 
violent alternations of work and play, each with its own peculiar and distinctive rhyth- 
mic character. The action of the ballet is merely a series of moving decorations reflect 
ing some of the obvious external features of this life, as follows: 


Scene 1—Symbols of restlessness. 


Scene 2—An abstraction of the skyscraper and of the work that produces it.—and the 
interminable crowd that passes by. 


Scene 3—The transition from work to play. 


Scene 4—Any “Coney Island”, and the reflection of a few of its manifold activities— 
interrupted presently by a “throw-back”, in the movie sense, to the idea of work, and 


reverting with equal suddenness to play. 
Scene 5—The return from play to work. 


Scene 6—Skyscrapers. 
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SYMPHONY NO. 7, in CG major Schubert 
Born January 31, 1797, at Vienna 
Died November 19, 1828, at Vienna 
In the short span of thirty-one years Franz Schubert gave to the world a wealth of 
music, all of it written with a spontaneous flow that was God-given and most of it des- 
tined to ive and command the appreciation of many generations. As Schubert approached 
the end of his brief career his work became more ripened without losing any of its fresh- 
ness. The last year of his life witnessed a prodigious production which included the 
“Schwanengesang” cycle, the magnificent string quintet in C (Opus 163), three piano 
sonates, the oratorio “Miriam’s Song of Triumph”, the mass in E-flat, numerous smaller 
compositions and the Symphony in © included in today’s program. 


The autograph of the Symphony is in the library of the Musikverein in Vienna. It 
comprises 218 pages and the many changes which are marked indicate that Schubert had 
taken greater care with it than most of his previous works. At the same time. as Grove 
says, “It is impossible to look at the writing of the autograph, after Schubert has warmed 
to his work, especially that of the finale, and not see that it was put down as an absolute 
inpromptu, written as fast as the pen could travel on the paper.” 


Upon its completion Schubert offered it to the Musikverein, but it was found rather 
too difficut for this Society, the foremost in Vienna’s musical life, to master, and it was 
laid aside. The composer never heard it performed—just as he never heard his beautiful 
“Unfinished”, 


The C major Symphony lay forgotten after Schubert’s death for ten years until, in 
1838, Robert Schumann came to Vienna on a visit. He called upon the composer’s 
brother, Ferdinand, who had a large collection of Franz’s manuscript. Schumann exam- 
ined them and found a copy of the C major Symphony which attracted him to such an 
extent that he secured permission to send it to Leipzig where Mendelssohn was conduct- 
ing the Gewandhaus orchestra. Mendelssohn’s admiration for the Symphony equalled 
that of Schumann and an adequate performance was given it on March 21, 1839, 


After the premiere, Schumann wrote as follows: 

“Often, when looking on Vienna from the mountain heights, I have recalled how 
frequently the restless eyes of Beethoven may have scanned the distant Alpine range, 
how dreamily Mozart may have watched the course of the Danube which seems to thread 
its Way through every grove and forest, and how often Father Haydn looked at the spire 
of St. Stephen and felt unsteady while gazing at its dizzy height * * * * * * 


“In the Schubert Symphony, in the transparent, glowing, romantic life therein re- 
flected, I see the city more clearly mirrored than ever, and understand more perfectly 
than ever why such works are native to the scene around me. * * * Here we have, be- 
sides masterly power over the musical technicalities of composition, life in all its phases, 
color in exquisite graduations, the minutest accuracy and fitness of expression and, 
bermeating the whole work, a spirit of romance such as we had come to recognize in all 
the works of Schubert.” 


Weingartner aptly said of the symphony: “How great it stands before us in its four 
honumental movements, the first swelling with life and strength, the gypsy-romantic 
second with its wonderfully mysterious horn passage (the ‘heavenly guest’, as Schumann 
So finely put it), the splendid scherzo and the finale replete with colossal humor! No 
Sought-for harmonics, no polyphonic combinations awaken our interest, and yet this 
Work, in spite of its unusual length, fascinates the hearer and sweeps him along.” 





FIRE WARNING! 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the ‘shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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a Sie AND QUIET amid Lordly Oaks on lawn 
carpeted hillocks. A four-acre expanse of 


perfectly landscaped, intensely cultivated estate; 
gardens nestled among sentinel pines hedged with 
privet, bordered by a rustic creek. 


Communing with nature in this honeysuckle 
draped, ivy fringed home accentuates the music 
of life and the joy of living. 


Every comfort of man and nature can be realized 
on this estate. The home consists of fifteen rooms. 
There is a private, two thousand-gallon, higii- 
pressure water system, concrete garage for seven 
cars and unlimited possibilities for open-air con- 
certs and outdoor sports and games. 


Permit us to show you through this spot of Eden 
by appointment. 


Attractively priced at Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Several other estates of a like nature in Hills- 


borough are offered for your selection by 
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Symphony Concerts 


presented by 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
OF 
SAN MATEO COUNTY 


in the 


Woodland Theatre 


Hillsborough 





FOURTH CONCERT 


Sunday, July 14, 3 p. m. 
1929 








ETRE STANDARD SCHOOL” BROADGAST 


A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 


Standard Oil Company of California for the 
school children of the Pacific Coast. 


Tees hee Ni) AUR oD eS MEP TRON: Ys reais 


An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:30—over stations KF, 
KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


seeks for the Standard School 
Broadeast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 


T see! STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. 7 The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. 7 The composers and 


their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first year of these lessons was 
recently completed. 7 The course met 
with great approval from school author- 
ities. teachers, and the general public. 

The Standard School Broadcast is to 
be continued next school year. 7 Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
that their children may have the bene- 
fit of this valuable offering. 


in developing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. 7 The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally, given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company each 
week during the school year. 7 The 
theory of music. its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. 7 The various instruments of 
the orchestra are taken up, one by one. 
Each instrument is played before the 
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Victor Radio with Electrola 
is here! 


VICTOR DESIGNED — VICTOR BUILT 
New in Every Detail 
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A New Standard of Excellence in Tone 
Realism — Countless New Refinements 


Performance Beyond Anything 
You Have Ever Heard 





Hundreds of San Mateo and Burlingame people heard 
this new instrument at our Radio Show this week and 
were unanimous in their approval of its excellence. 


and the Price is Remarkably Low 


Vo Os DAVES 


Pioneer Radio Dealer of San Mateo County 


HEAR IT AND 
COMPARE! 


Catering to all lovers of good music with best in radio and best in musical recreation OT 
Demonstrations Gladly 
Given in Your Own Home 

Free From Obligation 


P¢ 


1230 Burlingame AY. 
BURLINGAME 
Phone 2644 


93 Third Avenue 
SAN MATEO 
Phone 23 
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Fourth Season—Fourth Concert 
July 14, 1929 AW 


LAE PEILEARMONIC S@ leary. 


of San Mateo County: 


presents Eighty-five Members of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


and 


Eugene Goossens, Guest Conductor 


‘Program 


Lee SYM EONS NOS 2 2) AU TOT eS pee Grek nae a Ue le BRAHMS 


LN UE is Miele S25. OU 


(A Bugle Call will announce Termination of Intermission ) 


2, “ORCHESTRAL SUITE from the Ballet “Petrouchka’............. STRAVINSKY 
At the Piano, John Tibbitts 


3. “THREE DANCES from the Ballet, “The Three-Cornered Hat’’....DE FALLA 


*Wirst time at these concerts. 


INGOs LUNI DYE Oa Ease hob 


World Premiere of the Symphonic Rhapsody 
“AMERICA” 


with the composer 


Ernest Bloch, Conducting 





Program will include also: 
OE ahenis LOVCORIOUAN As 1s cen oe eda eee Beethoven 
LOEW Nie SONGS OF RUSSIAN. 2.0 ae ee ee ge Laidow 


DICGHANA LE FROM TANNHAUSER x. ge Wagner 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


EP 


SYMPHONY NO. 2, in D Major Johannes Brahms 

Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg 

Died April 3, 1897, at Vienna 

Because the several symphonies of Brahms have each a most distinctive cahracter, 
titles have been given them, but names are easily given and are as quick to disappear. 


The name “Pastoral” that Hanslick suggested for the second symphony has met with 
a4 more lasting response than some of the others, as it has a better ground. But the truth 
of the name lies rather in a contrast with the other symphonies of Brahms than in its 
own intrinsic character. The word “pastoral” suits the work in no tangible sense. There 
is no evidence of any corresponding intention of the composer. Indeed, heroic feeling 
abounds in the first and final movements, and the Adagio has the full depth of symphonic 
tradition. There is (compared with the sombre severity of the first symphony) a clear 
sense, at the outset, of simplicity, together with a certain primeval feeling. The main 
melody has a spontaneous flow, a lack of effort, a natural freshness that gives the whole 
work a special serenity of mood. And yet an air of the heroic is somehow present from 
the beginning. It is in the conjunction, some might say in the balance, of these two 
elements that lies the temper of the symphony. 


Another paradox strikes us at the beginning. With all the perfect simplicity of the 
theme, entering as if in mere prelude, the first three notes have a striking relation to the 
themes throughout the work. In a curious way, like some mystic motto, it reappears in 
all guises, until we wonder whether this is a symphony in three notes. Throughout the 
cadence of the main melody we meet it. In the long drawn-out cords we cannot escape 
it magnified. The first three notes of the second melody are but a quicker pace of the 
same figure: for at its close the original tempo appears clearly. Now it seems to come 
thick and fast. Even the nervous phrase which leads to the stirring march is but a 
shorter form of those first three notes. One of the best instances in all music of a 
rhythmic transformation of a tune is the entrance at the close of the movement, of the 
main theme with a new swing of berceuse. 


Like many of Brahms’ shorter lyrics, the Adagio has the strong sense (in both 
melodies) of anxious questioning, answered by soothing cadence. It is the second half 
of the melody that we find the most grateful charm. 


In the third movement there is much of the Hungarian lightness that one traces 
through a Liszt and a Schubert even to Haydn. Not the least of the touches is the quick 
change from the dainty waltz melody of the beginning to the tripping dance in even time. 
It is, to be sure, a kind of masquerading of the first tune. Yet on returning the first has 
a new delicate pathos. A rough bit of barbaric play interrupts in reckless Presto before 
a final verse of the German dance. 


In the first melody of the Finale are surely those first notes of the symphony. Every- 
Where, in all kinds of garb, is the basic melody. The answer of the first melody is in a 
certain ancient humor, sung in rough unison of high and low voices. In the later return 
of themes there is a new touch of comedy in the inverted disguise of this same answering 
phrase. A final instance of the close kinship of themes is a Tranquillo episode. With a 
new, slower swing, and a sense of quiet retreat, it is, after all, a melody in the original 
motto itself, pure and simple. The end comes in a tumultuous ringing of a characteristic 
Phrase of the second melody. 
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ORCHESTRAL SUITE from Igor Fedorovitch Stravinski 

| Y 

the Ballet ““Petrouchka”’ Born June 5, 1882, at Oraniebaum, near Leningrad 

Now living in Paris 

The ballet ““Petrouchka: Scenes Burlesques en 4+ Tableaux”, scenario by Alexandre 

Benois, was completed by Stravinsky at Rome in May 1911. It was produced at the 
Chatelet, Paris, on June 13, 1911. The chief dancers were: 


Mme. Tamar Karsayina La Ballerina 
POET OUGI Ri ere ics ce ae yoke ea oe ce Re ee SE oe Nijinski 
La Maure ; Orloff 


The Old Charlatan 
ER ESE INGE Ok ee res ee ee) ey ola ie Mme. Baranowitch 


Pierre Monteux conducted and Fokine was the ballet-master. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were designed by Benois, and the scenery was painted by Anisfield. 


The story of the ballet provides a clue to the intention of the composer in his music. 
The action of the ballet takes place in Admiralty Square. Leningrad. The time is 
‘Butter-week’—the Shrove-tide—of some year in the eighteen-thirties. Stravinsky sets 
the stage with music in color as riotous as the ballet’s accompanying movement. For 
Butter-week is Carnival time—the Mardi-gras. 3ooths erected for the fair line the 
square, through which, in gawking wonder, eddies a crowd intent upon mad hilarity. 


The ballet depicts the life of the lower classes in Russia, with all its dissoluteness, 
barbarity, tragedy and misery. Petrouchka is a sort of polichinello, a poor hero always 
suffering from the cruelty of the police, and every kind of wrong and unjust persecution. 
It represents, symbolically the whole tragedy of the existence of the Russian people, a 
suffering from despotism and injustice. 


The music was given as a whole when first performed in concert at the Casino de 
Paris, March 1, 1914. with Monteux conducting, but Stravinsky later made editorial 
excisions, and the suite as we now hear it is in two tableaux—the first in two, and the 
second having seven significant sections. 


TABLEAU I. 


(A) Appearance of the Magician, who summons the crowd at the Fair to his show 
(flute solo). The curtain of his little theatre rises and discloses to the gaping crowd of 
revellers three puppets: Petrouchka (the clown), the Moor, and the Ballerina. The 
Magician blows his flute at them and gives them life (three solo piccolo notes). 


(B) To the great astonishment of the crowd the three puppets—no longer dolls, but 
living beings now, start dancing a Russian dance (orchestra and piano). 


TABLEAU II. 
It is now towards evening of the Russian Mardi Gras. 
(A) Gathering of the populace. 
(B) Dance of the Nurses (oboe and horn soli to the accompaniment of the bassoons). 


(C) A peasant enters leading a bear which marches on its hind legs. The peasant 
blows his flageolet (two strident clarinets) to the growls of the bear (tuba). 


(D) Now appears a debauched old dotard with two gypsy dancers. He amuses him- 
self by throwing coins to the crowd. (Sweeping figure in the strings over the tumult of 
the crowd. ) 


(EK) After which the gypsies dance (violin solo with oboe obligato), the old dotard 
playing the accordian at intervals. 


(EF) There enter now coachmen and grooms from their dance (hilarious figures in 
the trumpets and trombones and the nurses join them in a grotesque dance. 






















































(G) Maskers enter in Mardi Gras disguise (strident chromatic discordant runs in 
strings and clarinets). Among them is a Satan (introduced by a bizarre figure in the 
brass) who urges the crowd to gaiety and provokes it to mad frenzy (thunderous ealls 
in the brasses). Peasants, coachmen, grooms and nurses finally mingle in the mad whirl 
p of dance until a mad piercing cry from the little theatre booth of the Charlatan (muted 
A trumpets) interrupts the orgy. 


The Moor in a fit of jealous rage has killed Petrouchka. 


“Stravinsky may be conceded to be the most consistent prophet of polyharmony,” 
says Edward Burlingame Hill. “In Petrouchka and later works he has greatly enlarged 
the possibilities of dramatic and emotional expression by means of warring tonalities.” 


Montagu-Nathan finds in him ‘a constant striving for conciseness of musical state- 

ment and an increase of the responsibility of the orchestra unit. His humor is impres- 

fa sive-——not the mere manipulation of the raw material of humor, but in the method of 

making the very association of music and comedy a thing humoristie in itself. Stravin- 

sky should be thought of not as a composer who provides sensations in a sensation loving 

age, but as one whose merits will be plainly revealed to us aS soon as Wwe begin to seek 
the substance of truth, beauty and humor and to scorn their shadow.” 


BALLET SUTLE from Manuel de Falla 
; “The Three-Cornered Hat” Born 1877, at Cadiz 


| De Falla’s first musical instruction was given him in his native city by Mlle. Elois 

Galluzo. who taught him piano playing, and by Alejandro Odero and Enrique Broca, who 

gave him lessons in musical theory. Later he was sent to Madrid, where he studied the 

piano with Jose Trago and composition with Felipe Pedrell. De Falla’s first hold on the 

| attention of the public was gained with the production of his opera “La Vida Breve’, in 

1905. In 1907 he went to Paris and gained much from his friendship there with Debussy, 
Ravel. Dukas and others of the new French school. Returning to Spain in 1914, de Falla 
brought out his ballet “El Amor Brujo” at Madrid the following year, clearly establishing 
his leadership of the Spanish national school of composition. 


The ballet “The Three-Cornered Hat” (“El Sombrero de Tres Picos”) was first con- 
: ceived as a mimetic farce—it was based upon a novel by Alarcon—and produced (with 
small orchestra) at the Teatro de Eslava, Madrid, in 1917, under the title ‘El Corregidor 
y la Molinera”. When Diaghilew visited Spain in that year he commissioned de Falla to 
compose a ballet for the Russian company, and the Spanish master turned his mimetic 
farce into a work for mimes and dancers with full orchestra. The first production was 
made at the Alhambra Theater, London, July 28, 1919. 


“The Three-Cornered Hat’ employs the same story as that which was used by Hugo 
Wolf for his opera “De Corregidor’. It concerns a miller and his good-looking wife. 
The latter has been annoyed by the attentions of the Corregidor, a judge who, like most 
officials in old Spain, wore a three-cornered hat. The action unfolds the pursuit of the 
woman by the judge and his final discomfiture. 


The three movements which constitute de Falla’s suite are: I. The Neighbour’s (Al- 
legro ma non troppo). II. The Miller’s Dance (Poco vivo). III. Final Dance (Poco 
MOSsso). 







FIRE WARNING! 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 





Nature’s Symphony of Color 


EST AND QUIET amid Lordly Oaks on lawn 
carpeted hillocks. A four-acre expanse of 
perfectly landscaped, intensely cultivated estate; 


gardens nestled among sentinel pines hedged with 
privet, bordered by a rustic creek. 


Communing with nature in this honeysuckle 
draped, ivy fringed home accentuates the music 


> 


of life and the joy of living. 


Every comfort of man and nature can be realized 
on this estate. The home consists of fifteen rooms. 
There is a private, two thousand-gallon, higii- 
pressure water system, concrete garage for seven 
cars and unlimited possibilities for open-air con- 
certs and outdoor sports and games. 
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Permit us to show you through this spot of Eden 
by appointment. 


Attractively priced at Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Several other estates of a like nature in Huills- 


borough are offered for your selection by 


LANG REALTY 


1481 Burlingame Avenue 


Burlingame Phone 4200 
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A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 


Standard Oil Company 


of California for the 


school children of the Pacific Coast. 
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An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 


evening from 7:30 to 


8:30—over stations KFI, 


KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


seeks for the Standard School 

Broadcast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 
in developing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally, given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadeasting Company each 


[ose STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. + The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. + The composers and 
their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first vear of these lessons was 
recently completed. + The course met 
with great approval from school author- 
ities, teachers, and the general public. 





The Standard School Broadcast is to 
be continued next school year. 7 Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
that their children may have the bene- 
fit of this valuable offering. 


week during the school year. 7 The 
theory of music, its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. + The various instruments of 
the orchestra are taken up, one by one. 
Each instrument is played before the 
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Catering to all lovers of good music with best in radio and best in musical recreation 


Demonstrations Gladly 
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Free From Obligation 


1230 Burlingame AY. 
BURLINGAME 
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93 Third Avenue 
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Fourth Season—Fifth Concert 
July 2s LOZ9 


THE PoILEARMONIC SOCIETY 


of San Mateo County 


presents Eighty-five Members of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


and 


ERNEST BLOCH 


Guest Conductor 


“Program 
leg ONE RODGERS, COreolain 4- OD, 62 er. soe ee ed BEETHOVEN 
Drees SLAIN CEO), SINUIN Be oi ccea ec et Be teak eh a ee es LIADOW 
oS am ACCEL AN ADE: | RON OL QUUILITOLLS CI at een Renee ee oe WAGNER 


Ne Lene MES: Sb O2N 


(A Bugle Call will announce Termination of Intermission) 


4. **AMERICA”, an Epic Rhapsody in Three Parts for Orchestra........ BLOCH 
Pp p Y 
(First performance conducted by the Composer. ) 


I. 1620—The Soil—The Indians—(England)—The Mayflower 
—The Landing of the Pilgrims. 





IJ. 1861 to 1865—Hours of Joy: Hours of Sorrow. 





Ill. 1926—The Present—The Future. 






*Hirst time at these concerts. 
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of San Mateo County 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


MR. CHARLES R. BLYTH, President and Treasurer 
MRS. GEORGE T. CAMERON, Ist Vice-President 
MRS. GEORGE B. ROBBINS, 2nd Vice-President 

MRS. EDWARD H. CLARK, Jr., Secretary 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Mrs. William H. Crocker Mrs. Samuel Knight Mrs. J. B. Casserly 
Mrs. Celia Tobin Clark Mr. John Drum 
Mr. Mortimer Fleishhacker 


Managing Director and Chairman Music Committee 
LEQNORA WOOD ARMSBY 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MRS. GAYLE ANDERTON 
MR. RAYMOND ARMSBY 
MR. ROBERT I. BENTLEY 
MR. H. J. BETTLEHEIM 
MRS. WILLIAM B. BOURN 
MRS. J. CLARK BURGARD 


MR. JOHN D. McKEE 

MRS. FREDERICK McNEAR 
HON. GEORGE T. MARYH, JR. 
MRS. ARTHUR MIGHALL 

WR CP O.'G. MILLER 

MRS. ROBERT W. MILLER 


HON. GEORGE H. BUCK MR. SIDNEY B. MYER 

DR. WILLIAM O. CALLAWAY MR. JOHN C. NOWELL 
MRS. SELAH CHAMBERLAIN MR. PHIGIP PATCHIN 
MISS HELEN CHESEBROUGH ATR ELON ICY, VW POM 
DR. WALTER C. CHIDESTER DR. AARDHUI Uy POPE 
MRS. ROSS AMBLER CURRAN MRS. GEORGE A. POPE 
MRS. THOMAS A. DRISCOLL MRS. GERALD RATHBONE 
MR. MILTON H. ESBERG MR. D. A. RAY BOULD 

MRS. W. PARMER: FULLER, JR. DR. MAX ROTHSCHILD 
MRS. LAWRENCE HARRIS MRS. FRED SHARON 

MR. D. GHIRARDELLI MRS. L. STRASSBURGER 
MRS. OSGOOD HOOKER MR. NOEL SULLIVAN 

MR. CHARLES S. HOWARD MR. EDWARD J. TOBIN 
MR. SAMUEL KAHN MRS. NION TUCKER 

MR. SAMUEL KNIGHT MR. CLIFF WEATHERWAX 
MR. EDMOND LEVY DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
MRS. THEODORE LILIENTHAL MRS. ELI H. WIEL 

MR. ELLIOTT McALLISTER MR. W. C. VAN ANTWERP 
MRS. EDWARD McCAULEY MRS. MOUNTFORD S. WILSON 
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Publicity Director: EVERETT L. JONES 
Executive Secretary: HAIDEE POHLMAN 


FIRE WARNING! 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


NEP 


OVERTURE, “Coriolan’, Op. 62 Ludwig van Beethoven 


Born December 16, 1770, at Bonn 
Died March 26, 1827, at Vienna 
The overture, “Coriolan’, which is one of the greatest examples of its kind in musical 
literature, was written by Beethoven in the early part of the year 1807. It is based on a 
tragedy. “Coriolan’, written by Collin and produced in Vienna in 1802. The story is that 
of tne Roman patrician, Coriolanus, who was banished from Rome because of his defiance 
of the plebians. He found refuge with the Volscians and became their leader. With re- 
venge stirring his heart he led them against Rome, pillaging and devastating as he pro- 
ceeded until his army stood without the gates of the capital. Vengeance for the ignominy 
the ancient city had visited upon him was flaming his desire to wreak a terrible revenge. 
At this juncture his mother and wife and two children came to his tent to plead for 
mercy. He was moved and, eaining a greater victory over himself than he could have 
secured by the sword, he spared Rome. According to one version he took the Volscians 
back to their country and lived with them until his death. Shakespeare, in his drama of 
the same name, has him treacherously murdered while Collin’s drama concludes with the 
hero taking his own life. 


Richard Wagner, in his estimate of this overture. contended that Beethoven sought 
to portray the central figure, Coriolan. in conflict with himself. That proud and haughty 
Roman is battling with his own conscience, which is given voice by the pleadings of his 
mother. with conscience as the final victor over pride and arrogance. 


The overture begins with the thrice repeated unison C in all the strings each time 
interrupted by an incisive chord in the full orchestra. The strings then present the 
principal theme of the overture, an agitated figure of severe outline. which is developed 
to a dramatic climax. The second theme, an expressive melody in E-flat, sung by the 
violins. is the voice of conscience represented by the pleadings of Coriolan’s wife and 
mother. 


These two themes are developed in an elaborate manner. With the approach of the 
coda the three unison C’s of the opening are again heard. Toward the end the death of 
the hero is graphically depicted. The stern principal theme is softened and snatches of 
it are played by the ‘cellos, each time in notes of longer duration until the quiet close. 


RUSSIAN FOLK TUNES Anatol Liadow 
Born May 11, 1855, at Petrograd 
Died August, 1914 


Liadow. one of the most original composers of the modern Russian school, wrote 
mostly for the piano or orchestra—his compositions including “Baba Yaga’, “The En- 
chanted Lake”. “Kikimore”’, and numerous intermezzi, mazurkas, waltzes, impromptus, ete. 





Each of the numbers played today has a title which is so closely related with the 
character of the piece that no further explanation is necessary for an understanding of 
them. 


1. A Religious Verse 5. What the Birds Say 
2, A Christmas Carol 6. A Cradle Song 
8. A Plaintive Melody 7. A Rondo 


4, A Lively Air 8. The Village Festival 














BACCHANALE from ‘’Tannhauser’”’ Richard Wagner 
Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 
Died February 13, 1883, at Venice 
“When ‘Tannhauser’ was first produced at Dresden, there was.’ writes W. H. Wumi- 
ston, “after the close of the overture and preceding the scene between Tannhauser and 
Venus, a ‘Bacchanale’. 3ut when the composer was commanded by Napoleon III to 
produce the opera in Paris, he decided to remodel the whole scene. So Wagner sacrificed 
the close, making the overture pass directly into the Bacchanale, which he entirely re- 
wrote, using, however, the same thematic material. No one ever used the ‘chord of the 
ninth’ with a more haunting beauty than in the closing pages of this Bacchanale—for 
after a passionate climax, the music (and action) diminishes in intensity and fervor till 
Tannhauser and Venus are left alone. But this is only another Climax,—only a Wagner 
could make a climax in diminuendo.” 


‘America’, an Epic Rhapsody in Three Parts for Orchestra Ernest Bloch 
30rn in 1880, at Geneva, Switzerland 
Now living in San Francisco 
Ernest Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1880. His first teachers were J.. 
Rey, for the violin, and E. Jacques Dalcroze for composition. At the age of sixteen he 
left Geneva, spent eight years studying in Brussels (under F. Schorg and E. Ysaye for 
the violin, F. Rasse for composition), Frankfort-on-Main (under I Knorr). in Munich and 
in Paris. Already having composed songs, two symphonic poems and a symphony, he 
returned to Geneva, where he lived until 1916, giving more than 115 lectures on ssthetic 
subjects at the Conservatory of Music, and conducting symphony concerts with great suc- 
cess at Lausanne and Neufchatel. In 1910 his opera “Macbeth” was performed at the 
Opera Comique, Paris. In 1916 Mr. Bloch came to America where his recognition was 
immediate. After only a few months in New York, he was invited by Dr. Muck of the 
Boston Symphony, to conduct his “Trois Poemes Juifs’ in Boston. In May, 1917, the 
Friends of Music gave a concert deyoted to his orchestral works with Artur Bodanzky 
and the composer conducting. Mr. Bloch has also conducted performances of his works 
with the important symphony orchestras in this country (New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood Bowl. Rochester, etc.) From 
1920 to 1925 he was director of the Cleveland Institute of Music and since then has been 
director of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 


Bloch’s “America” was unanimously selected as the prize-winning score among ninety- 
two submitted in Musical America’s $3,000 Symphony Contest last year. The judges were 
Walter Damrosch, Serge Koussevitzky, Leopold Stokowski, Frederick Stock and Alfred 
Hertz. Following the announcement of the award, the five judges agreed among them- 
selves to arrange for a simultaneous premiere by their respective orchestras, the New 
York Symphony-Philharmonic, Boston Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, Chicago Sym- 
phony, and San Francisco Symphony. 


The title page of the score of “America” is as follows: 


eg We nial Beal fd Oras 
An Epic Rhapsody in Three Parts 
For Orchestra 
This Symphony has been written in Love for this country, in reverence to its Past, 
in faith in its future. 


It is dedicated to the memory of Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman whose 
visions have upheld its inspiration. 





The ideals of America are imperishable. They embody the future credo of all man- 
kind: a Union, in common purpose and under willingly accepted guidance, of widely 
diversified races, ultimately to become one race, strong and great. But, as Walt Whitman 
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has said: “To hold men together by paper and seal or by compulsion, is no account. That 
only hold men together which aggregates all in a living principle, as the hold of the limbs 
of the body, or the fibres of plants.” 


Though this symphony is not dependent on a program, the composer wants to empha- 
size that he has been inspired by this very ideal. 


The anthem which concludes the work, as its apotheosis, symbolizes the Destiny, the 
Mission of America. The symphony is entirely built upon it. From the first bars, it 
appears, in root, dimly, slowly taking shape, rising, falling, developing, and finally assert- 
ing itself, victoriously, in its complete and decisive form. 


It is the hope of the composer that this anthem will become known and beloved, that 
the audience will rise to sing it, becoming thus an active and enthusiaste part of the 
work and its message of faith and hope. 


The three parts of the work, with their titles and quotations, form in themselves a 
complete “program”. 





I... 1620—The Soil—The Indians—(England)—The Mayfiower 
the Pilgrims. 


The Landing of 


II. ... 1861 to 1865. Hours of joy, hours of sorrow. 
“TI hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to no one else, 
Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs.” 
(Walt Whitman) 


Ti 1926... .-5 "Lhe Present— Phe: Pucure, 
‘“. . . AS he sees farthest he has the most faith.” 
(Walt Whitman) 


[The notes on *‘America’”’ reprinted from the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra Program of 
December 20, 1928, on the occasion of the World Premiere of “America” in the Civic Auditorium 
under the auspices of the City of San Francisco. ] 


NEXT SUNDAY AT 3 P. M. 
BRUNO WALTER, Guest Conductor 


Program will include 
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Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra and Piano Obbligato......BLOCH 


Mr. Walter at the Piano 






































BURLEINGA Me 


San G&rancisco’s Sunshine Suburb 


BURLINGAME has been aptly called “San 


Francisco’s Sunshine Suburb” and, due to 





its location, climate and transportation fa- 





cilities, it has truthfully earned its title. Its 













crowth during the past ten vears, though 
rapid, has not affected the ideal living con- 
ditions which the community enjoys. A 


stranger viewing Burlingame with varying 








impressions, would sense first of all its 














beauty. This charm is due to the uncrowd- 
ed effect which has resulted from ample 
garden and lawn space for every 
home and the individual good 
taste which has helped to make 
each home unit a part of 


an attractive whole. 
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CEE SEANDAR Des Ch OORBROADEGAS® 


A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 


Standard Oil Company 


of California for the 


school children of the Pacific Coast. 
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An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 


evening from 7:30 to 


8 :30—over stations KFI, 


KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


‘|e STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
seeks for the Standard School 

Broadcast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 
in developing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. 7 The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally. given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company each 
week during the school year. 7 The 
theory of music, its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. 7 The various instruments of 
the orchestra are taken up. one by one. 
iach instrument is played before the 
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microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. + The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. +, The composers and 
their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first year of these lessons was 
recently completed. + The course met 
With great approval from school author- 
ities, teachers, and the general public. 

The Standard School Broadeast is to 
be continued next school year. 7 Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
that their children may have the bene- 
fit of this valuable offering. 
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Pioneer Radio Dealer of San Mateo County 


Catering to all lovers of good music with best in radio and best in musical recreation 


Demonstrations Gladly 
Given in Your Own Home 
Free From Obligation 


93 Third Avenue 
SAN MATEO 
Phone 23 


1230 Burlingame Avy. 
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Fourth Season—-Sixth Concert 
July 28, 1929 
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of San Mateo County 


presents Eighty-five Members of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


and 


Bruno Walter, Guest Conductor 


“Program 
“OVERTURE to “Euryanthe’.............. Rea ts NET REI Wt WEBER : 
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Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo: Allegro— 
Finale: Allegro 
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(A Bugle Call will announce Termination of Intermission) 
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“CONCERTO GROSSO, for String Orchestra with Piano Obbligato..BLOCH 
Prelude 
Derge 
Pastorale and Rustic Dance 
Fugue 
At the Piano—BRUNO WALTER 
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*First time at these concerts. 


Mr. Walter’s Second Program 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Er 


OVERTURE to “Euryanthe” Carl Maria von Weber 

Born December 18, 1786, at Eutin (Oldenburg) 

Died June 5, 1826, at London 

The story of “Euryanthe” concerns the amatory misfortunes of Adolar and Eury- 

anthe, the intrigues of Lysiart and Eglantine against them, which in the end are most 

happily frustrated. The libretto is of the most inane character, and was responsible for 

the failure of the opera when it was performed in Vienna in 1823. But despite this, the 
overture has remained popular from that day to this. 


After a brilliant introduction, Allegro marcato, con molto fuoco, the woodwinds an- 
nounce the opening theme, which in the opera signifies Adolar’s reliance upon the faith- 
fulness of Euryanthe. This is developed with great power, mainly by the strings, and 
leads to a fortissimo chord. Thereafter appears the tender second subject. a graceful 
melody suggesting Adolar’s hope as he looks forward to a meeting with his beloved,— 
sung by the violins. A colorful tutti is followed by a section of Largo for eight muted 
violins, a passage full of mystery, expressing certain intimate revelations made by Eglan- 
tine in the opera. After the Largo an episode begins. in which a passage built on the 
initial theme rises from the lower strings, growing in volume and strength, until it cul- 
minates in a brilliant enunciation of the chief subject, then the second theme also fortis- 
simo, and an effective and powerful coda. 


SYMPHONY NO. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67 Ludwig van Beethoven 

30rn December 16, 1770, at Bonn 

Died March 20, 1827, at Vienna 

Dedicated to Prince von Lobkowitz and the Count von Rasumofsky, this symphony 
was first performed December 22, 1808, at Vienna. 


The composition, of this work is coincident with the engagement of Beethoven to the 
Countess Theresa Brunswick, and it has been said that it is impossible not to believe 
the work. at least the first movement, is based on his relations to the Countess, and is 
more or less a picture of their personality and connection. 


The G minor Symphony is probably the best-known and most admired of the immortal 
nine, perhaps because it is the most human in its qualities. In the Fifth, as in the Third 
Symphony, we find that concentration of thought and labor which makes these two 
musical poems so all-powerful and overwhelming in their effect. It is not marked by a 
spontaneous flow of musical phrases lightly strung together, or by mere toying with 
musical forms: but each motive represents a concentrated essence of thought which, once 
heard. makes an indelible impression, and apparently admits of no change. 


The first movement is a wonderful example of thematic invention. Beethoven spoke 
of the opening subject as “Fate knocking at the door’. It is in the strictest sonata form 
—its four sections—the announcement of the subjects, the free working out of those 
themes, the repetition of the two subjects in the same tonality and the “coda” (with a 
new theme), being: almost exactly the same length. But the apparent cut and dried 
form is surcharged with emotion—which makes for the immortality of the work, for it 
is the spirit and not the form that lives forever. 
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The second movement, the Andante, perhaps the greatest favorite among all of 
Beethoven's beautiful slow movements is really a theme with variations of incomparable 
grace and delicacy. 


The Scherzo is gigantic with much development of the two themes. The second part 
of the trio has a famous passage for the double basses and presents the amusing incident 
of two ineffectual attempts to start the theme—the third time being successful. Instead 
of being detached as usual, the Scherzo ieads without pause into the fourth movement, 
which is reached through a heavy crescendo. The scoring is now enriched through the 
addition of trombones, contra-bassoon, and piccolo, and thus re-enforced the entire 
orchestra bursts forth into an exultant, triumphant song of joy and victory. 


CONCERTO GROSSO for String Orchestr: Ernest Bloch 


with Piano Obbligato 3orn in 1880, at Geneva, Switzerland 
: Now living in San Francisco 


The Concerto Grosso was given its first public performance in this country at the 
Hollywood Bowl] during the summer of 1925, with the composer conducting. 


The work is entirely Classical in form. A short Prelude, almost steel-like in its force 
and compactness, serves as introduction. The Dirge, tragical and serene at the same 
time is immediately followed by a Pastorale of dreamy character, of intense nature feel- 
ing, and Rustic Dances, based on old Swiss and French folksongs. The Fugue is abso- 
lutely regular, almost in old style. It expresses the themes (D minor) in all the voices: 
later they come “inverted” and the “‘stretto” presents them 





then brings them in major 
in augmentation and in all possible shapes. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “Les Preludes” Franz Liszi 

Born October 22, 1811, at Raiding, Hungary 

Died July 31, 1886, at Weimar 

The score of this work is prefaced by a reference to the Meditations Poetiques of 
Lamartine : 


“What else is our life than a series of preludes to that unknown song of which the 
first solemn note is struck by death? Love is the morning glow of every heart; but in 
what human career haye not the first ecstasies of bliss been broken by the storm, whose 
cruel breath destroys fond illusions, and blasts the sacred shrine with the bolt of light- 
ning. And what soul, sorely wounded, does not, emerging from the tempest, seek to in- 
dulge its memories in the calm of country life? Nevertheless, man will not resign him- 
self for long to the soothing charm of quiet nature, and when the trumpet sounds the 
signal of alarm, he runs to the perilous post, whatever be the cause that calls him to 
the ranks of war—that he may find in combat the full consciousness of himself and the 
command of all his powers.” 


Philip H. Goepp has analyzed the work as follows: 


“We cannot look for the ‘unknown song’ in definite sounds. That would defeat. not 
describe, its character. But the first solemn notes are not these the phrase that reappears 
in varying rhythm and music? Just these three notes abound in the mystic first ‘pre- 
lude’, and they are the core of the great swinging tune of the Andante Meestoso, the 
beginning and main pulse of the unknown song. Now there is a softer guise of the phrase. 
For death and birth, the two portals, are like elements. Even here the former separate 
motive sounds, and so in the further turn of the song, on new thread. The melody that 
sings may well stand for ‘love, the glow of dawn in every heart’. Before the storm, both 
great motives (of love and death) sound together very beautifully, as in Tennyson’s poem. 
The storm that blasts the romance begins with the same fateful phrase. It is all about, 
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even inverted, and at the crisis it sings with the fervor of full-blown song. At the lull 
the soft guise reappears, faintly, like a sweet memory. The Allegretto pastoral is clear 
from the preface. After we are lulled, soothed, caressed and all but entranced by these 
new impersonal sounds, then, as if the sovereign for whom all else were preparing, the 
song of love seeks its recapitulated verse. Indeed, here is the real full song. Is it that 
in the memory lies the reality, or at least the realization? Out of the dream rouses the 
sudden alarm of brass with a new war tune fashioned of the former soft disguised mo- 
tive. The air of fate still hangs heavy over all. In spirited retorts the martial madrigal 
proceeds, but it is not all mere war and courage. Through the clash of strife break in 
the former songs, the love theme in triumph and the first expressive strain in tempestu- 
ous joy. Last of all, the fateful original motto rings once more in serene, contained 


majesty.” 
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where everybody plays 
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Apply at one of our offices 

& see for yourself what we mean 

by courteous and efficient service 
to our clients in a real estate transaction. 
We are equipped to serve you 
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type of real estate. We may 
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have been looking for. 

See us today after this 
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FOURTH SEASON 


Symphony Concerts 


presented by 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
: OF 
SAN MATEO COUNTY 


in the 


Woodland Theatre 


Hillsborough 





SEVEN CONCERT 
Sunday, August 4, 3 p. m. 
1929 


THE SLANDARD SCHOOL BROADertcHE 


A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 


Standard Oil Company 


of California for the 


school children of the Pacific Coast. 


TSE: Sal AGN DiAsRD SS Yan esL@aNaat@nleane 


An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 


evening from 7:30 to 


8 :30—over stations KFI, 


KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


seeks for the Standard School 

Broadeast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 
in developing a knowledge and appre- 
clation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. 7 The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally, given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadeasting Company each 
week during the school year. + The 
theory of. music, its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. 7 The various instruments of 
the orchestra are taken up, one by one. 
Kach instrument is played before the 


T sce STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. + The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. + The composers and 
their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first year of these lessons was 
recently completed. + The course met 
with great approval from school author- 
ities. teachers, and the general public. 

The Standard School Broadcast is to 
be continued next school year. 7 Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
that their children may have the bene- 
fit of this valuable offering. 
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NATURAL TONE 
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Pioneer Radio Dealer of San Mateo County 


93 Third Avenue . 
SAN MATEO ] 
Phone 23 
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1230 Burlingame AV. 
BURLINGAME 
Phone 2644 
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Fourth Season—Seventh Concert 
August 4, 1929 


FHE PHILBARMONIC SOGIBTY 


of San Mateo County 


presents Eighty-five Members of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


and 


Bruno Walter, Guest Conductor 


“Program 


1. *OVERTURE from the Music to Shakes peare’s 
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I. Allegro. 
Il. Larghetto. 
tik. Gavotte. 
IV. Finale. 
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Allegro. 
Romanza—Aandante. 
Menuetto—Allegretto 
Rondo—Allegro 
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Final Concert This Season~. 


NEXT SWUINDAY AG 3 2 OVE 
BRUNO WALTER, Guest Conductor 


Program 
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Overture. CO. WOSAMRUMUG 5. 222.4 cite nee 2 er cae SCHUBERT 
Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde’’................ WAGNER 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


OVERTURE from the Music to Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
30rn February 3, 1809, at Hamburg 
Died November 4, 1847, at Leipzig 
Mendelssohn wrote the overture to Shakespeare’s play before he was quite eighteen 
years of age. With his sister Fanny he had been reading a translation of the English 
poet's works during the early part of 1826 and it was in July that he wrote most of the 
music, finishing the work August 6. The overture was first written as a pianoforte duet, 
and it was first played to Moscheles in that form by the composer and his sister, Novem- 
per 19. 1826. It is said that Mendelssohn made two drafts of the overture, and discarded 
the first after he completed the first half. The first public performance was at Stettin, 
1827, from the manuscript with Karl Loewe conducting. Of all Mendelssohn’s orchestral 
works no other has exceeded this first one in clearness of style and lucid form. Though 
he had written several minor pieces previous to this, the overture was the first to express 
his own individuality and a genuine maturity of form, and this to such a degree that 
when he wrote the music to the play seventeen years later, it filled its place in the per- 
fected scheme as freshly and fittingly as if it were composed simultaneously with the rest. 


In commenting upon the significance of the overture, Frederick Niecks wrote: “Be- 
fore our mind’s eye are called up Oberon and Titania as they meet in ‘grove or green by 
fountain clear or spangled starlight sheen’; the elves, who, when their king and queen 
quarrel, creep into acorn cups; . . . Peasebloosom, Cobweb, Moth, and the Mustard- 
seed; the knavish sprite Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, who delights in playing pranks 

There are Duke Theseus and his betrothed, Queen Hippolyta, and their train; 
the two pair of lovers, Lysander and Hermia, Demetrius and Helena; and the hempen 
homespuns, the Athenian tradesmen—Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout and Starveling”’. 


In 1843 King Frederick William the Fourth of Prussia requested Mendelssohn to 
compose music for several plays, including ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, and the addi- 
tional music was written during March and April of this year, nearly eighteen years after 
the writing of the overture. The first performance was given in the Royal Theatre of 
the New Palace. Potsdam. October 14, 1843. on the eve of the festival of the King’s birth- 
day, with Mendelssohn conducting. The play was given at the Royal Theatre, Berlin, 
four days later on October 18th, 1843, and the two following nights, also under the com- 
poser’s direction. The first performance in concert form was at Hanover Square Rooms, 
London, May 27, 1833, at the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society with Mendelssohn 
conducting from the manuscript. 


SYMPHONIE CLASSIQUE, Op. 25 Serge Sergeievitch Prokofieff 

Zorn April 24, 1891, at Sontsovka, Russia 

Now living in Paris 

Prokofieff was not yet six years old when he began to compose. He studied at the 

Conservatoire with Lyadoff, Annette Essipof, and Tcherepnin. His ‘First Symphony” 

Was submitted to Taneiev in Moscow when he was eleven years old. He was urged to 

develop a more interesting harmony. Prokofieff is himself authorty for the story that, 

when eleven years later he carried another work to the master, Taneiev exclaimed “God 

in Heaven, am I responsible for this’. His first published work bears the date of 1908, 
When he was eighteen. 


According to Montagu-Nathan (“Contemporary Russian Composers”), “The predom- 
inant characteristic of Prokofieft’s manner is Puckishness, but this is toned down on oc- 
casion until it becomes the dry humor of an old man. At the same time there is evi- 
dently an elemental and almost savage directness about the later works. The point em- 
phasized by his champions is that at every situation he provides a new musical thought, 
and one writer marvels that a man brought up in the latter-day tradition of the Petro- 
grad school should be able to write descriptive music that has all the picturesqueness of 
Rimsky-Korsakofft’s art and much of the delicacy, and yet, while possessing these quali- 
ties, is entirely new and profoundly inspired.” 

The Symphonie Classique was begun in 1916 and completed in 1917, its first perform- 





























ance being in Leningrad by the orchestra now known as the State Orchestra. The Rus. 
Sian Symphony Orchestra introduced it to the United States in New York. in December, 
1918. The composer dedicated the work to Boris Assafieff, a writer who, under the nom 
de plume of Igor Gleboff, has written much about music. 


The symphony is characterized by broad melody showing an increasing kinship on 
the composer’s. part with folk-songs. 


I. Allegro, (D major, 4-4). The violins announce the chief theme, after which 4 
transitional passage in which the flutes are heard. Development follows and the second 
violins now sing a second theme. The first subject is developed, then the transitional 
measures, and again the second theme. The Recapitulation opens the strings (C major) 
and there follows a transitional passage (I) major) for flute. The strings again Sing the 
second theme, and there is a short Coda. 


If. Larghetto. (A major, 2-2). The first violins announce the chief theme which is 
episodically treated. 


IIIf. Gavotta: Non troppo allegro. (D major, 4-4). Strings and woodwind at once 
give out the first subject. In the Trio, flutes and clarinets are heard above an organ- 
point (G major) for ’cellos and double basses. The subject is then repeated by the strings. 


IV. Finale: Molto vivace, (D major, 2-2). The first theme of the movement is given 
to the strings. The second, (A major) is for woodwind. 


OVERTURE to “Benvenuto Cellini” Hector Berlioz 
>0rn December 11, 1803, at La Cote St. Andre, near Grenoble 
Died March 8, 1869, at Paris 
It was fitting that the most picturesque figure in nineteenth century musical history 
should write an opera about the most picturesque craftsman of sixteenth century Italy, 
“the bandit of genius”, as Berlioz called his hero, but fitness does not always mean suc- 
cess. Berlioz worked on too vast a scale to be successful within the limitations of opera: 
he was cramped by a poor libretto, the labor of Barbier and de Wailly, and the first per- 
formance in Paris, on September 10, 1838, was a dismal failure. The overture, according 
to Berlioz himself, “had an exaggerated success, and all the rest was hissed with admir- 
able ensemble and energy”. Revision accomplished little, and after four performances, 
“Benvenuto Cellini” was withdrawn, not to be revived in Paris until 1913. 


Out of the score, however, two orchestral episodes promptly won places in the stan- 
dard concert repertory—the overture and the second act introduction, now generally 
known as the “Roman Carnival’ overture. The thematic material of both is taken largely 
from the opera. Their music concerns rather the picturesque background of Rome than 
the amazing figure of Cellini himself, that gorgeous scoundrel whose craftsmanship was 
the delight of popes and kings, and whose autobiography is the world’s great classic of 
unabashed delitry. 


EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK 

Serenade for String Orchestr: Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Born January 27, 1756, at Salzburg 
Died December 5, 1791, at Viennu 
The little Serenade—one of Mozart’s numerous “Pieces d’ Occasion’, was composed 
in 1787. This was the year of “Don Giovanni’, and the two string quintets in C major and 
G major. It was also the year in which Mozart first met Beethoven. The precise pur- 
poses and circumstances which led to the production of this work are not stated in the 
biographies, but there were many contacts between the composer and personages of aris- 

tocracy and wealth which undoubtedly called forth such works. 


The terms serenade, nocturne, divertimenti, and similar ones were applied to composi- 
tions occupying a sort of intermediate position between the Suite and the Symphony. The 
music was but lightly developed: neither the sequence of movements nor the structural 
features were subject to rigid rules; the instrumentation was usually small and limited 
to the resources of the establishment for which the particular composition was intended. 
Some of these orchestras were oddly constituted. 


The opening movement (Allegro, G major, 4-4), is in regularly constructed sonata 
form. ‘The vigorous first theme in G@ major is followed by a contrasted subject in D. 
The development is slight, and concerned only with the principal theme. The usual Re- 
capitulation follows, and the movement ends with a short Coda. The second movement 
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(Andante, C major, 2-2) opens with a simple theme which is given extensive repetition. 
In the middle a new subject (in © minor) is introduced in which the first violins and the 
basses answer each other imitatively. Following this the material of the first part re- 
turns. The Menuetto (Allegretto, G major, 3-4) is written in the three-part form peculiar 
to all minuets. The first part begins with a vigorous subject, forte. The second (Trio) 
appears in D major, and the third part repeats the first without change. The principal 
theme of the Rondo (Allegro, G major, 2-2) is heard five times in the course of the move- 
ment, although not always in the same key. There is a second subject which appears 
first in D major and in three-part harmony sixteen measures after the commencement of 
the movement. It is brought back later on in G major. The Coda begins with a repeti- 
tion of the principal theme. 


‘ > 0) mY Bp y > ie 
A SIEGFRIED IDYL Richard Wagner 
_. Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 
Died February 15, 1883, at Venice 
The “Siegfried Idyl”’ was Wagner's tribute to his wife, Cosima, daughter of Franz 
Liszt, and their son, Siegfried, and was a birthday present to the wife who was born on 
Christmas Day, 1837. It was written in honor of the birthday. and also in thankfulness 
for the infant, ““‘who”’, wrote Wagner, “is now growing together with my work, and gives 
me a new, long life, which has at last attained a meaning.” 


The first performance of the work took place at Wagner’s villa at Triebschen on 
Christmas Day, 1870. The following account of the occasion is quoted from Philip Hale: 


“Christmas in 1870 fell on a Sunday, and early in the morning the musicians arrived 

In order that the performance might be a complete surprise to Cosima, the desks 

were put quietly in position on the stairs—-Wagner, who conducted at the top, then the 

violins, violas, woodwind instruments, horns, and at the bottom the violoncello and double 

bass. The conductor could not see the ’cello and bass, but the performance was faultless. 

The orchestra was thus composed: two first violins, two second violins, two violas (one 

played by Hans Richter, who played also the trumpet), one ‘cello, one double bass, one 
flute, one oboe, two clarinets, one bassoon, two horns”. 


There are thematic quotations in the Idyl from the opera ‘Siegfried’, the composition 
of which was engaging Wagner’s energies at the time of his son’s birth. There is also a 
quotation of a folk-song, “Sleep, My Child, Sleep”. 


OVERTURE to “Rienzi’’ Richard Wagner 
Born May 22, 18138, at Leipzig 
Died February 13, 1883, at Venice 
Wagener, while conductor of a small orchestra at Riga, Russia, in the midst of ter- 
rible privations, began his opera “Rienzi”, based on Bulwer Lytton’s novel of the same 
name, with a libretto versified by himself. He took the unfinished work with him on his 
first and ill-fated visit to Paris, where he sought to have it performed at the Grand Opera. 
3ut the opera was rejected and he took it back to Germany. It was not until three years 
later, in 1842, that it was produced at Dresden. Wagner frankly admitted his purpose of 
“out Meyerbeering Meyerbeer’, then at the height of his fame as conductor of “grand 
historic opera”. He succeeded in doing so. ‘Rienzi’ achieved a success that made the 
unknown composer famous; had he wished, he could have become wealthy and popular 
with a series of such works. But one attempt in the Meyerbeer genre amply sufficed him ; 
after “Rienzi” he turned from it forever, to follow the path which was to lead through 
frightful toil, almost universal obloquy and bitter penury, at last to immortality. 


ees 


The overture is in regular form, for “Rienzi” was written before Wagner had made 
his new departures in music. It is based upon themes from the opera. It opens with a 
slow movement, announced by trumpet calls, introducing after a few measures an im- 
pressive theme for the strings,—Rienzi’s prayer for the people. ‘This is repeated by 
woodwinds and brasses with an accompaniment of violins and violas. At the close of 
this, the main section begins with the theme sung by the chorus at the end of the first 
act, in which also occurs the battle hymn, assigned to the brasses fortissimo, and com- 
bined with the theme of Rienzi’s prayer. An episode based on the theme of the slow 
movement leads to the second subject, sung in the finale of the second act. In the reprise, 
the second subject is connected with a counter-theme for the trombones. A Coda of vig- 
orous intensity, founded on the battle-hymn, closes the overture. 
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GEE STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 


A series of musical lectures broadcast by the 


Standard Oil Company 


of California for the 


school children of the Pacific Coast. 
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An hour of fine music broadcast every Thursday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:30—over stations KFI, 
KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


seeks for the Standard School 

sroadeast the support of all lovers 
of good music and of those interested 
in developing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music by the younger gener- 
ation. 7 The Standard School Broad- 
cast is a series of musical lectures, 
illustrated instrumentally. given over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company each 
week during the school year. + The 
theory of music, its structure and its 
elements are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. + The various instruments of 
the orchestra are taken up, one by one. 
Kach instrument is played before the 
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microphone, and its purposes described 
and illustrated. 7 The school lecture is 
linked to the progress of the Standard 
Symphony Hour. + The composers and 
their methods are fully explained, by 
word and by instrumental excerpt and 
example. 

The first year of these lessons was 
recently completed. + The course met 
with great approval from school author- 
ities, teachers, and the general public. 

The Standard School Broadeast is to 
be continued next school year. + Par- 
ents are urged to interest themselves in 
having radio sets placed in the schools, 
that their children may have the bene- 
fit of this valuable offering. 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
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Bruno Walter, Guest Conductor 


appreciation and gratitude for the valued assistance and co-operation: 

which has: made these concerts possible. 
To the guarantors for their generous support; to the Trustees of : 

the Hillsborough District School for the use of the Woodland Theatre, 


the stage setting new this season and other equipment; to the Hills-_ : 
borough Garden Club for the decorations and maintenance; to the : 


many civic, social and other organizations and to the Press which have 
so generously aided in the promotion of these Sunday concerts; and : | 
to the host of friends who have given of their time and services, a 
sincere “Thank You” is hereby extended. 
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OVERTURE to “The Flying Dutchman” Richard Wagner 


Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 
Died February 18, 1883, at Venice 


Wagner’s opera, “The Flying Dutchman’, was based upon Heine’s version of the 
legend of the unhappy mariner, who, after long trying in vain to pass the Cape of Good 
Hope, had sworn that he would not desist if he had to sail on the ocean to eternity. The 
composer conceived the idea of writing this opera in 18389, when he embarked on a small 
vessel at Pillau, near Riga, to make his way to Paris via London. While on the Baltic 
Sea tremendous storms were encountered which twice threatened to founder the vessel. 


The overture characterizes the persons and situations of the drama, and introduces 
the motives which Wagner ever after used so freely—among them, the curse resting upon 
the Dutchman; the restless motion of the sea: the message of the Angel of Mercy, per- 
sonified in Senta; and the song of Daland’s crew. 


SYMPHONY in E Flat major Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Born January 27, 1756, at Salzburg 
Died December 5, 1791, at Vienna 


It is often possible to find in music an expression of the special circumstances under 
which it was written, but in the works of Mozart, a correlation of the music to the exter- 
nal facts of existence cannot be made. The explanation is two-fold—Mozart was a born 
dramatist, and to him music was set apart from all the other affairs of life. As a creator 
of pure music, reaching at its best a beauty which transcends personality, Mozart has 
never had a rival; every other element in human life seemed to fade away when he stood 
face to face with the ideal of sheer beauty in melody and in musical form. 


This explains in part perhaps how it was possible for Mozart to compose his three 
greatest symphonies at a time when his struggle with the hardships of life had become 
almost unendurable. It was in the summer of 1778. The composer had tasted the joys 
‘of vast popular success, with ‘‘Figaro” in Vienna in 1786, and “Don Giovanni’ at Prague 
in 1787, but the enthusiasm seemed to have waned almost as swiftly as it had sprung up, 
leaving him bitterly disillusioned as to the stability of popular favor. His desperate pov- 
erty is revealed in a letter which he wrote to a merchant friend begging for a loan. His 
marriage to Constanze Weber had added te his troubles for she was improvident, an 
invalid, and possessed of a tempestuous family. The year 1788 was truly a dark one in 
the short story of Mozart’s life. 


And yet in the midst of these hardships he accomplished one of his characteristic 
miracles. Of his forty-nine symphonies, the three which stand out pre-eminent, were all 
written in six weeks’ time. The Symphony in E flat is dated June 26, the one in G minor 
July 25, and the one in C major (known as the “Jupiter’) August 10. 


In all three of these great symphonies, Mozart showed how much he had learned in 
the course of his travels, above all in developing the possibilities of the orchestra. He did 
not, indeed, make many additions to the actual number of instruments, although it is to 
him that the clarinet owes its place in the orchestra, but he immensely developed the 
possibilities of tone coloring through instrumental combinations. The original scoring of 
the EK flat symphony is remarkable, in that the oboe does not appear at all: Mozart had 
not only adopted the clarinet, which he found in use at Mannheim, but in this instance 
he actually allowed it to oust the oboe from its accustomed place. 


Practically nothing is known of the early history of the E flat symphony. It may have 
been one of the two which Mozart played at Leipzig in May 1789, for all the compositions 
on the program were by him, and included two symphonies in manuscript. 


The four movements of the E flat major symphony are in regular form, but the de- 
velopment and recapitulation are outstanding examples of Mozart’s power to obtain bril- 
liant effects with the relatively limited range of instruments at his disposal. 


BNERCAGTE-and BALLET MUSIC Franz Peter Schubert 


6¢ 99 Born January 31, 1797, in Vienna 
from Rosamunde Died November 19, 1828, in Vienna 


‘“Rosamunde, Princess of Cyprus’, a romantic drama in four acts, by Wilhelmina von 























































Chezy, the eccentric poetess who wrote the libretto for Weber’s “Euryanthe’, was first 
performed at Vienna in 1823. It was repeated once, then laid away and forgotten. Schu- 
bert’s incidental music, eleven numbers in all, though enthusiastically applauded. could 
not save the tedious play from dire failure. Forty-four years later, in 1867, Sir George 
Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan, while on a visit in Vienna, found the manuscript of 
Schubert's music in a cupboard in the house of Dr. Schreiner, tied up and covered with 
dust. 


Schubert is known as the world’s greatest composer of songs, and by some he is 
designated as the creator of the art of song. He lived a Bohemian existence and was 
able to pursue his work only through the help of friends. In the opinion of Liszt. 
“Schubert was the most poetic musician that ever lived’. 


The Ballet musie and the Entr-acte were published in January 1866, in the orchestral 
parts. The score of the Entr’acte was brought out the following year, and that of the 
ballet music in 1868. One of the most prominent beauties in these orchestral works is the 
exquisite and entirely fresh manner in which the wind instruments are combined. 
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PRELUDE and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde” Richard Wagner 

Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 

’ Died February 13, 1883, at Venice 

Wagner's plot of “Tristan and Isolde” is derived from an old Celtic poem of the same 

name written by Gottfried of Strassburg, who lived in the Thirteenth Century, though 

Wagner has changed the narrative sufficiently to make it his own. Tristan is one of the 

most popular of legendary heroes and has been treated of by numerous writers, among 
them ‘Tennyson, Matthew, Arnold and Swinburne. 


Philip Hale gives following data concerning Wagner’s composing of this, probably, his 
most popular opera: “The thought of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ was first mentioned by Wagner 
in a letter to Liszt in the latter part of 1854; the poem was written at Zurich in the 
summer of 1857; and finished in September of that year; the composition of the first act 
was completed at Zurich, December 31, 1857; the second at Venice in March, 1859; the 
third at Lucerne in August, 1859.” After many discouraging failures to secure a _ per- 
formance for his work, it was finally, through the influence of King Ludwig II of Bavaria. 
presented at Munich, June 10, 1865, under the direction of Hans von Buelow. Both the 
Prelude and the “Love-Death”’, however, were performed at concerts elsewhere before the 
production of the opera at Munich. 


The Prelude has been described as ‘fa sumptuously picturesque composition having 
much the same general from as the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’—working up through a long 
crescendo to a fortissimo climax, and then subsiding quickly to a pianissimo.” 


It is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), two oboes, English 
horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, timpanies and strings. In the “‘Love-Death” the orchestration remains the 
Same with the addition of a harp. 


The “Love-Death” or “Liebestod” closes the opera, when Isolde, in a transport of love 


and grief, sings her death song over the dead body of her lover Tristan. In the present 
concert version, the “Liebestod” is attached, by a simple harmonie device, to the Prelude. 


FANTASIA, “Francesca da Rimini’, Op. 32 Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


Born May 7, 1840, at Votinsk, Russia 
Died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd 


T’schaikowsky’s attention was first attracted to “Francesca da Rimini” when it was 
presented to him in the form of an opera text by the Russian author, K. T. Zvantsef. In 
a letter to his brother Modeste, written February, 1876, he states: “I shall not embark 
on anything new until I have decided upon an opera. I waver between two subjects— 
‘Ephraim’ and ‘Francesca’.”” The composer was disposed to favor the latter subject unti! 
the author began to make demands that the work be developed according to Wagneri:l 
ideas; whereupon the composer flatly rebelled and the project was abandoned. Yet the 
story of the two unhappy lovers as described by Dante made a deep impression on the 
imagination of Tschaikowsky and we learn from later correspondence with his brother 
that he was beset with the desire to compose a symphonic poem. The work was con)- 
pleted in November, 1876, and was first performed at Moscow, March 9, 1877, with 
Nicholas Rubenstein conducting. The work scored a great success and was twice repeated 
in the course of a month. 


The score of the work is prefaced by the following quotation from the fifth canto 0! 


Dante’s “Inferno” : 
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“Dante, coming into the second circle of Hell. witnesses the punishment of carnal 
sinners, Who are tossed about ceaselessly in the dark air by the most furious winds. 
Amongst these he meets with Francesca of Rimini, who relates her story.” 


The piece begins with a tonal description of the awesome scene which met the eyes 
of Dante and Virgil as they entered the second cirele, or the real entrance of Hell, at the 
portal of Which sits Minos, the infernal judge, and crowding before him the souls of the 
sinning spirits awaiting the word which shall dispose of their fate. The first part of the 
work is devoted to the delineation of the fierce winds by which the souls are driven about, 
the wailing of the damned, and the unutterable terror of the place. As the hubbub dies 
down, a new section is introduced in which the clarinet sings a plaintive subject over a 
pizzicato accompaniment in the strings. They may be taken to represent the narrative 
of Francesca. After this has been worked over at considerable length, the material of the 
first part is given further presentation. 
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The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
1911—1930 


Note—The Roman Numerals indicate seasons in which work was performed. The letter 
“S’’ after number indicates Summer Series. The letters “‘“SM’’ after number indicate San 
Mateo Series. 
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AE GINS Oe eri Ce an os aaa a kia SEN ee ete a ns Oe ep il a ee XVI 
ELGAR— 
Enigma “Variations Opes 9 6Nto) sk cee ey ee ee OF ee ee XV 
Dea Mm SCHUTT ee ee ec a a AIT: pe RE ee eS XV 
Marek. “Pomp rand Circumstances vases: cerneeeeests sien ke ea eee eee IP Vill Xe Ss 
ELKUS, ALBERT— 
Impressions froma Greek raged V+. 2 2c koe ee rae dc cea ae ee aoe San ee eae eee IX 
ROnCOn Gin fs VIET Dy OU LUNN cece ee veces laces masts nae nda oa ce ee ee XH, XIII 
ENESCO— 
Roltimanian) Whapsoa yy NG. ls As WiaiOre Opie cc et ee eep ee  e ee Visas ie av, 
SVAN MOMY wills Pie OLA, IMLS OR a 220 oh ats ursete kad toe atten eee eee Bee eee en XIV 
FAURE— 
Berceuse-tor_ Gellowand\ Orchestrascis.. sos sc0 st sees oe ace eae tees soe ee ee VIII 
Romance Witnout Words for ‘Gello anc Orchestras. 2 ee ee ee Vile ex. 
Blegviewtor (‘Cello and sOrchestx ays ss2cc eecncie cc ptaaees secur nadeiceacndabs eaieaeobs sees noe teeeeease one eee ee ee XV 
FOOTE— , 
MOU Charmeterurieces: sO pr) 4:0 sia te ea ie eee ke A eee eee VI 
FRANCK— 
Shiarvyoyakeyehiznud Bg bbe (65 guess pi sne beet Eeeee aie ree nemee nad Hi, 1X, Xs; AG AI Och XIV, XVIP VIE eX 
Sy pnonics hoems, ue tGnasseury Viauil 55s se se coe ae enon en eee ens ee oe nat tceeeec eee er seeeee eee VIII 
Sein phone YeOSitg ~ WearOUGeSe . iA Nee Bite sien cece eet teeth Ce tat ee Pee VI 
Symphonicy Variations tor ‘Piano ‘and Orchestrasccs cece eee eee cee ee ere ees eee eae XIV 
GADE— 
Overture. Nachlange VonOSssiamy (se. .cg esccaspee psec ene pp goceas ee eee hea a Cameo eee Ee XVII 
GASCO, ALBERTO— 
PECL Ge SOULGCE 1O EEE AGE GHEUIID OO) eee ros ta ceca re ceteris XIXSM 
GENSS, HERMAN— 
PA lAg Moc toweml Oc) oy nb oh anata ney eR nee ke nO MRE nee CORR, Sines eens | PLS SO ERS «SERRA DIT PEO RREMS LA AE eae oe POPE XVIII, XIX 
GEMINIANI— 
ANI CIATIE Or Gana DLO wih Te UN ILI OS ia ios oe ee a tees ee ee er ee ee eS XVITISM 
GERMAN— 
Suite. Dnree Dances inom. ““Erernry: (Vo ce ae ae ee ee a Seen eee eee eee eee I] 
GILLET— 
Sl Bifoy votaye (se) 5}. 8 Ade ees See oe ES OES oD SEU Pama ne NS SOMERS COReSES WE SnrerEO BME Ser, VIII, IX, X, XVIII 
GLAZOUNOW— 
SVD NOTIN Or Pa tesco Os cepa ce eee agi eee wala ee ees ee ee ac oo ek eee XIX 
SND INOW A suctieeg cos etee eas Sted ese maa emcee ac Neg eee Sak Se ee ac bee ee XVIII 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestras ASM tmor ae se ee ede See cape ne ee Janene eee ees XV 
“‘Ballet Scenes’’ from Suite, Op. 52 
Oriental Damce 46 seek eee et ee ao A ee ee Re eee ee V 
WViee tor eis yi 5a Se Tn, Be Rs el a Cee ee Soe eS) ee eee Vie a 
Grand Pas des Piances. from’ “Riuses dt Amour (5 .co- cocoa conc -soweeeese cous asacbec.soree= net XI, XII, XVIII 
WHE ZONED cE Sel TOLLED Frenette cheek meee et nee en eaten het eta oabneas atte eee XVI 
INGGEE Erie. pho rir CM PIT ier rie eee ay ae eS cee ee VIII 
Polonaise Ceram “CnOpiniana) 6M ae ee ee ee ee eee Seca nee ceneees Boden VIII 
Sob davate vo (05) Se} of: bog 510) Lo pein ee mies RN NS eSNG aot SP ARO De Mota At i EO oe Wee Saas nes be Me BS Is 35 oo: xX 
Malse de Goncente (Ops Ail csaneiacckd Bovies or abe ocean see wseca des een as sage eae Sees VIE IX, XE Ville os 
See Variations 
GLIERE— 
SUMmPnNOne, vOGII A, ee OIL OILS: vctsvuu eee nat donates etek ane encac ake owhas pane ae bocce eee oe eee XVI 
GLINKA— 
pekGcea TR EUR TES Ch) A eee ee ene, ee So eR eet ge se et ee ere re VI 
Ohya oacmp rl asolcieutsbolpsbele tah Wyble be old Ube Yui Beanie se aaitanue SME a se aene pee eRe oR REC e eS ota gee Sawa en X, XIII 
GLUCK— 
SDance-of-the Blessed. Spirits, > from. “Orpheus! 2-254 hee VI, VII, X, XII, XVI 
Overture > phi S Hie ire AWS eines assdex nachos veut os wa went wet cakakentetunwe ne chee beeeke eaes Vibes Sova X<Vilt 
Aires Divinibies au: O bys trom - AlGester ucssccce deere a cee ee ee eines nse t sen cone eee Sau od noe XVI 
GLUCK-GEVAERT— 
Balle SUrbe eNO cocci ee ae ee Soe aoe Bara ticace: setae oe eee a eee IX, XIV 
GODARD— 
Suite Opasilo, for lute ane (Orchestras coe cc ew a ee a er ee Vil 
ASS eke We Caney = Wael 4 Ft MI aes een eek genre SL SED 8 = FR oon eae ore ee, SON OR Crees aay te cg Meth Rea SC oo eeeeety XI 
(CEE io} dame See ea SRC ge ah MS Ane ah SRS ase tibe mee 2 Ak. ela s eee Une ahs a NUE er Eiebk 2. Seech tp men oe Sateen ee «8 XV 
GOLDMARK— 
Svmpbonvs Noe me Or 2.0 ENC SELIG. WW CC CIIN i cere ce eae eee ee eee IV, VII, XV 
Goncertoctor Violins AMOR 2-5 csp cca cow awgnnucctan ch coues sabe eah sue eee Un eee Se et a geese webs aetna XVI 
Overture; “ssakuntalay Ops Worx. cscs he cere Sache eee Seen: le IV, VIG XH XV. evil 
Overture: ie Oo PLUS CLINI, 1 2© Pre 95 Os as caceh eee eaten. rene eee Ree Pe ne EERE ener omens II, XVIII 
GOLDMARK, RUBIN— 
Dov Vee ROL PT. hays hu sl fo 0 Hig was Meee mee ene a Re Oe Byler an RATS MO te NONE St DED Sach eR, cee ES tae RC IPE ee Re i XI 
PAGING EEO DEER DIDS OGY ca occ eco OE oe crecoe RE ee oe ASS ok eR a inne ec ae ee ee XIV 
GOOSENS— 
Stel ovey oofou iad ebeat ej M@pre) ote 00 Ni) chee) ee ae ee ieee EEE oa eee ere eRe Pere pe See eer ere eee porn hemes rsa XIV 
GOUNOD— 
Lye tM Yee he Cowal (aac): | oT: ee Rena i be Peels Ope reo Neer a ak eevee EEE UND, ae hn Se teh ere nna ae ope Tors Fearn Pearcy: II 
Ballet Miusicebrome isa tis bo sec ar caso om ede aes rene pacaceerense ease, XI, XIII, XVIII 
; Funeral March of a Marionette.............-....-...------ Ai bd Be oem) (>, be BL I AV VA oe A) 6 
Gavatlinabt Omi PAWS GC) c.c-- cee yee ry cree nan eee eS Sap CRESS REBT 8 eG ME NEE OOS, Rohn fe oo ee ee XVII 
GRAINGER— 
British... Folle- MusicesGettin es ics csc eos eee Se ccc a Ce Rv atiw oe ct WA OVA OWA8 
lrish. faune from’ Cotmnty Derry <x piceetocctesce ee eee e ee eee eee e VIII, X, XIII, XVI, XIX 
Molly on) thes ShOresc. acces: besos wente ek os eer ee VI, DS OSL, EVV Tes 
Surtees lay eat Na bse La eae ace cae cece cece ac cece ake oP ea cieies Piwaatie na au cease et nan eben meee teee gen eebaae VI 


Mock “Morris nniccern ee ee a eh OF Be ee aA SE SRT ee BON Deo Xi 





























































































GRIEG— 


Concerto for Pianoforte in A Minor, Op. 16.................... DD EV eV Lal xe) ste Lice IN 
Ee Cap tie see ee eer, 4 age a este rh a aT Dine ne VII 
FleartyWoundarand, Last- Spring ..i ies cla ee Il, Vil; XI, XU XVI, XVI Scie 
Iny PIGS Gite atom: Opies 4at teien se teat ee a eae ghee eet ates me Vievie OVA! 
WGC OPT IOWA Se cet ears eh tines ee et Pe el ies a rae Il 
Solvejg’s Song from ‘Peer Gynt” Suite No. 2, ODS SY 14.5.8e Oe ek eee VII, VU, XV 
Suite, “Peer Gynt; No. dts Dalv,, Vile Vil OS, SS XT XIV. XV, XVII, XVIII 
multe beer Gynt? INO 2c eke: ech teecmd at siceeuee nay aie Oe tence Rees I ia aN i hale Xo 
Two: Norwegian Dances; Op: F507... 2 si eee ene a eee eT ae X, XII 
Wedding Procession, Opin7-9) NOs. 2: 032 tome oe eee ee ee VIII, X, XIII, XVIII 
site cigard orsalfar dc acs 2 6 ee eas oe a eee Gee ht OM ee ee: XIV 
GUIRAUD— 
Pe Rew CL SATNE. ioe ey ee ree Aca ba bs a eae eet Ea ane ae PA ee one ree XV, XVI 
HADLEY— 
Symphony Nov 2," The Four Seasons: 4. sree st ee ee ees en ee ] 


Symphony No. 4, D Minor 


pyinphonic Fantasie 1.020 sa. Wt. enh tn ee ey ie Oe ee ee ae a Vill 
Overtones Herod)” sits covet emotes ts ct tae ie, sg IER BA in ee eel ie el te eae | 
OVErEure. |. le BO NSM aditen Seon Nea Oe 2 ae 5 ae ee ete aay fy he oe ee ry II, XIV 
Cantata riing Vasicisub raise. 0 Ate setae | oe Sigel ee ee ee Ce ee an Eee II 
Konzertstueck: for Cellocandy Orchestra a0n.2 45,40. eel ee ee ee ee II 
Riapsody, os lhe Culp rityr ay cso ne ricki 23 ete re EL ee ct ee Ill 
Site: sg Atonement (Gln b an to. Re ete, I eo tel 2 eee ae 0 eee II 
Wone-hoem, Salome Op? Sore ee ts: 2c tee ies eecat hee Ck Ee a ee hee te ee Bee lV 
WPorner Posing. « hMiesOcean’ so 3. cbse ee eee ie ae ae ee te ee ee ee XVII 
Angels Tronisoymphony Now 3:5. tee ho oe Pee sn ea ar) eee | so aN XVISM 
HALVORSEN— 
SUILet "= VASATCASOTO, @ xn snuusne seen eR Eee ke ee, eee Re leg lee ee oe nee X 
HANDEL— 
lhe Messiah =. =. PES SR sn tt aca RR at AR i ee tee Bs cee ak ee OR rs oR AVE OV Ts XVI XIX 
Conesrto:tGroseo;, Opi St Nom er ee eer re) ee eS en ee Rie © ak eine 
Concerto, Grosso uNo-e.0 Vio rece ete 2 en a See ee ere es ie een ae XIXSM 
Conéerto! Grosso: Nol? ib Winer, (22s ee es ae ee ae ce ee ee XVI, XIX 
Site groom, Ubeskoyalekireworks, «Viusic. 5.908 2 ee ee ee ee XVII 
Waters Miele otc. evecare! Aen ok en ee ee ee OR as Bee eta oe eee ee XVIII 
Vargo (tor Orchestraand Organ) wns eer ed en i ee LO VTS XS XI XIV 
HANSON, HOWARD— 
Sy Mmpuonic- sh OCI. . 4 ka ta GIO Dae ee ee eee ee a ee ee ee ee Xi 
Symphonie Abe gent tai (see oe tt ate ee eee aed a A, Me ee ge XI 
Symphonic Poem, Lux Aeterna een astde ees ee bo ee eee oe eee XVIII 
SViInpHONy ils baslViINOM Go NOLGIG cee Meet nt A oreo Wee ee Te ee were, en 
HAYDN— 
SVINDNORW ln ek Faso ee RES, Pe ed ee Se bt ee ce A ren, Noe Ae Oe ra I] 
Symphony, G Major .Clhe Surprise) 16. ee ee ee ee ae Ve NIE XLV. 
Symphony. 'Gy Major. CBs eet eisde NOs mi oihiiee oe ee cee ee cn eee Saree as XVIII 
SyMpPUOnY ie DLIVInHOr oP NG ClOCw a4) ee ee ee, ee ae ee XV 
symphony, Gr Major, “Military, seco: oe ot erees aes ae og i ee oe ee Pe en IX 
Sympuones Concertante ssc. ese oe ee ee Mens ee ee XVII XIX 
Concerto ‘for violoncello, D> Majors. ..8 nok ee ee ee ee ee XII, XVIII 
Concertofor Harpsichord and Orchestra; D Major... os. or Sats See ee de XIV 
wheme-and "Variations from :Eimperor Quartet... s 208 nc, a ee eee... | 
HELLMESERGER— 
AIMS CONG rR suche eter hoy ve nesta aieaes oe avec aee ee acct te A eat ics Mea ee ns Rk eee ame ie ah VIII 
HERBERT— : 
ATIeTICAanm rh antaGie: wil. og. sy eee ee em ae ee CE pe Bee amet hee geo! VII 
brisiig Rhapaod ye eerie os ee. as a es. Se Pan ae ee ee A tis, an ke eli Vil 
Prehide to. Ache libs Natoma. co. open ao ee Oe Pes Oe ak i ee ee pe II 
HEROLD— 
OV EFCUTEH ZAIN O Bl? ean rn oO ad daca sea iea Rose vi eouestakoteiags Wi eastn oiocke en aaa Be Beet tee Ne VII 
HOLST, GUSTAVE— 
Sititen bent: Wore Sou alee ach ee ee tO ee Reh ee age eee ane TaN ree bape ote REE XIII 
AEs oA Se POUL CE, Se. sca. rngeh rapscoe hance seed inane haeees ee Monty eee ee ee cea gpa XV, XVI 
DUE) DER lanes iieccar is cae mtorr camera oo eno be ce tak eee er a ce Se eee XIX 
HUMPERDINCK— 
Die Koenigskinder 
Oly GIT Gar Saat ie ae aah 2 Macrae Sag pe ales he PE ak pn cess Ae ee eR MR Sc a Ill 
Prelide torzua Aces (bie laALeSt 2c. ee oe ee eh ee Pie tay Mee 2 ee See VI 
Prelude to 3rd Act (Verdorben-Gestorben)...... APONA Tritton, WI eS ty OE OLE S ane TR MOM, Te Vi 
Hansel and Gretel 
Dreams Fantomimes:.- 7. code cde nate WwW eee XVI VT XIX 
Prelude 3 io 2 See. ee ae ee ee EP ee FAG Oh date RON los ees ee VII, XVIII 
HONEGGER— 
PPeCHICS 29. Neate ieee ithe nase ie ped | cog SA ee ale et ORR as tn Re gente ton Abe. Se XVIIS 
HU TCHESON— 
CONGELtG: LOOP EWOar lan OS6 ins .cctaten oe eared es ee hh a ee Re eh XVI 
D’INDY— 
Symphony, ona prench Mountain, Some. 5, onsets cee te aac eee see eae ae XVISM 
Symphonic, Variations / Vetern tsco-5 teat tess koe Sone eee snare IO ret ee Me Ree race == XV 
Ie. «LOTS "VAG ION CEN O. sete ace eRe aes ee) ie ee eee Nees ee ee a Vv 
IPPOLITOW-IVANOW— 
GCati Casia ti) oO KOEGNES j5225 cee tk yk ee ae aa Ble oh Rn DO ae Pe es ee UV 


JACOBY, FREDERICK— 


Symphonie. Poem’, They Pied Piper oe cpg cs poste choc eb oes Seema na ban anh deow nese cncnndnaadas teenmamennene ree Vv 

PN RWI E Co a 5 Cate Lb he ene eh SOE Ee OIE SPR SR BE pei aR eg i ee oneal eas ees ete Vil 

Semohonics ) rele, Ther iivenor Got. AA RNCS cee cea reece nate ae nee eee raaeeee XII 

Stra O94 yee erica ak ees Cetin rig Sn psy ath: Uwe ee ge ge ete eee eee A a ea en ee aE XIV 

Iicliat: (Deie 6 sii: Sica tsi ae ede foecoe cease es bk eto ea wa ida ach ene eee Alea ace eseat eee seetees XVIII 
JARNEFELT— 

Brel i fo (ge ead eR EAS AN sl a ee ee Oe eerste TAI 2s ye DOES Se Set | DG. iG (mG Ut Bene AVES. V8 OAS eS 

Bercewmse: <x felt ole ee ee ea a ee, ee a oe ae ee er oe ee oe eS IX, XIX 
JENSEN-STOCK— 

Wharmunins 2 Sp by i). Sei etek ac ae oe Raed Lea ew urea. EW Suk pact ean ee ee ee eee IX, XIX 
JUON, PAUL— 

PVACROLOL VISE eter ee cetate cous edie oh sas ce. Aasate Seth dk sete coewan na hana ac nu Ae aab ees iso ate cca ang meee ee Sees oa oer Te ee xX 
KALINNIKOW— 

Sy TILES LOTS. CING5T oh tC ESO Seek Ce ee I roe a SE oe Se cheap IV, IX, XVI 
KELLEY, EDGAR STILLMAN— 

Syvimpbhony No: 23) Newsbncland, invoer iat Minor, Op, 335.6.. .scecpic esate. ac stacgtceweeey eee ee VI 
KODALY, ZOLTAN— 

Sob RMR ce bo gill Po 0. tea ee ne Rees ee ie ee Pe eye een ee TS SE” eee XIX 
KORNGOLD— 

Chyerturer lo" aD ram Ge sas soaaceeoeteenwnies sos Spada reece ei tetee sean ade ee eee oe a ee ee Ate x 

Siuite,, Wwideh AdowAbout Nothing oie eso 8 ccs ona a a Se ee eee ee XVII, XIX 
KOUTZEN— 

roeme- Nocturne. “SOnbUde)” -i.e. te ee el ee eee eee eee XVIII 
KREISLER, FRITZ— 

METS DESETEUG, CulOV ES) NOW: ccackeee es cock iene stem acncl Shas cwnyet IX, XX XT eve VV 

Miebesleid’ # LiGVers: DOTTOWS. acs cree. ence ne cct os nee ae Aeeene pan gata eee All, MIG SW RV 1 

CADTICS ViEDNOIS- ci ceuiee soos ne ees catt naw seoe Fees pened enh. wrens PU XIV sr CV 5 eV Le, Va ee Es 
LALO— 

SyvipPNomie espa enole ton” VaOlIN® <5. 5.24 coo seen cee eee oa I, XI, XV, XVII, XVIII, XIX 

Concerto in: Da NVinOr fOr te Oe ce cae ee ee eee ers eee IlI, IX, XIV 

INE TIMNGZZO) LOM SAIMNC oe os oe eee Se ce Ee ces ok aOR ee sa deaan ie teedes aot os kee: XVII, XIX 

ConcCeriG (Ora Violin sMin OF 2.26 oe ee ee ee ee ec ee te Se Xv 

Intermezzo tor’ ‘Cello andtOrchestra.c-. 2 cscs Saeco tn keene daec awe ete re comer ens ae eee cet eee VI 

INDEWE@ lan CHAD SOC1ete osc bear ore Seen oa coecenk nek eee canna sea, hae ee eee oe rane ee ee eee evil 

CUGOTETTEN Ge EROL Ch) Xe eo ee ee id te ae A Cer eee ee hee ere eR eee II 
LANGE, GUSTAV— 

Lwo, Movements from” Pastorale ~ (Oboe Ouartet)) 2 cea. eat acces wee ene XI 
LANGSTROTH, IVAN— 

JROTATA DROMA COs wis an coc ecto? foes os cats sokadacd docecuckos cab skere ee ee otmoabinteUcDe Eek as eae eta nae es sae ee ee XVIII 
LASSEN— 

FSSTEV A DoOVGT CULE. te By orae, ca Setsesta de on foie acne aea nich anewe 2 nade ewe apie dy pom Seats be Senne Seo se eee aires ae eee xX 
LA VIOLETTE— 

Perret re Ue es ce pass cee cee cin dten a cbiae Jos anaxakin dav dpe oaaaaetoan ae oe a eidtay SEU gee. Aaa eae aes XVIII 
LEONCAVALLO— 

Prologsite to. (Paglia Cel gi2s6. 2282s Seca cs ch lag 5 See how we eatin ogee ets Meee at eee ee oe XIII 

Meat la OLUD DA TILOI” FA QUIAC OL ao nane nom tcc seen ante wate ees reed ines ge een ee, ao ee XVII, XIX 
LIADOW— 

a Dae Vawe eel OMS OCT) ceces nec an defo cweg dacs arc Ser ad coe ed chee send ee au ae aN Vill 

Symphoniceeicture, oP ragments of the) Apocalypse” <-.5i-2ce cn sane eat he ee XII 

Pighe Russian PONS Tunes: .56220.. dives -cecstenwedee niet soo uceubawe te niece: sesees Seeean sep ann oe aee eee eee XI, XV 

Pte Enchanted: Waker NOD 62.20. ccscetc cancexyass cane oneenecs see eee eee ee ee IX, X, XIII, XVII 

“ES Sarh ogo): Wage ©) o FER «i> Jet ei naigee Cee as fae aie ee ee Set See alerts See Bat. ema Meets = 5 Duis eat ieee LX oe 

WMisicsbox GValsesmacina WO) s-8 52sec eat Sneek oy aed ee re ea ee Xe, CT XE Vil 

See Variations 
LISZT— 

PNG petrs Gy TEND O81 Vee eee teas ances cowl geet ape stan cp e dene ek qs Uear en arse cha ew aaa rene whe cee ees ne av ie eee aeeaee XIII 

Spiprave) ereyan lope elo (-yea ty agi\yl: vA) 0 012 ip Wh ema neem rae eter seer ee pe pes ee ss eer yet, semceedly Sea Be) eee toe VII 

Sy pnOnie JOem weiner TOLUGES Seo. oo. sot see~ staan cann ene een ene op nc oh ee A ees ee aeere 

Aap be tte PIV eV OV Is VITE VITG IESG XS 2S, Sle US, OVS OW Te CVI OV PIE XE 

Nine predalove) bored ghoic) feby eal es t--{0 Wee Rene eeme eno ae a met P ny rere a Prue ety CEeMeE Re es oe II, V1, XII, XVII 

SVM honiGe mOEMIa: OLD SUS aac can paren tere terete ac aon ies ars ten een i ete ae han em nnn see eames XV 

Boncerto cor pinnorinek, Plat, No. cies oc ns eee ee LIN, Ral EXT VV IIS EX: 

Goncertostor el ianOuiirrP\. Majong INO n 2 seas - ete oe tt oe cee ted och one owe ea eee eee Vil, XI, XVIII 

Fiuncanian: Kantasie, forshiano. and Orchestra cesses: co. se-eae conan eeeee eee eee eee eee IX, XIII 

PERT OTe TAR ERP) SOC Orn Meee sons ceteesee acta at ees mesons ee eee er VI, VI, VU, XI, XVIII 

|Shovakeqsbettsuale Sedat: \opctole hoger ib loyy ly 4a rat RARER ERY PRI ADR or oe Smo me ect rE ee Vile sXe eh LI SVs ex VII 

Powers ire ahin. cyte) ac ec aaestoesuseb scenes ly TRAIV 5. VILE ICA Xe OV ETT ee LX 

Nremiirato » Waltz... esr -nseceectece- Se a cre ee Ree XII, XVII 

|Stodksrovs wa: sted ty Fou fay oe eee +e ke ae ft cman eee Rae magento Ee ate Pell oN SI XIV Ss OCV 

Mel Gin. ICT @LO tans ee eee be ee oc ek a cabueee cosecasat ecosee oe sets me coer eee Ce RRR oe Re Gao cee ae IV 

aC PeaeT) PETS ELg eet go Beat oes ses adas abr clube epee ees unease pan Seeker phe aan tea ere Cee ts Su tae eee eta IV 

PIRSA ONC LED. cot Setar sedi hentai date aa ¥eaeh bets ch uc Lawak aon caoee een ee nee se oA doce Nak Seba eae eS Re SDR sae ee XVIIIS 
LUIGINI— 

Vey ote Y.6 (cisely kei, act AS ag iia ee aera ee os Pe Cr OS Ra DOP EOMER eT eRe ae fr Pe we I, XV XV ET 
LOEFFLER— 

TAN DETR ge ba Wwe eet o (0 0 eam Do etme (ae nes eee RA RRR Pe Pr re RAE Se ee ee eee Serer ye XVISM 
MacDOWELL— 

AM Notes BASEL fo [ Sot on ee os aE eR este, NERS RR byt oe ree ain aU mn en as Sean rae ee Pe met ee a ee ] 

Sttecun Ay Minor Opes Aides oo. fine ea ee ce 2 ME eae arte eee ener Sele ae on ee eR ee I] 

GI Gh liars (20) FAT 0 a ee Ee Se eee Soe see ee Peels A Mes ks ete nee min atlumel Gate Sine ee II 

PPICATY A ULC On OD oe 40 sa code naencie dee anne darce ee hack duet eca ator ee Oe. ocean Sees cat Samebah ceecen eeaaat ees III, XVI 

Scoten oem, Opus RING. 2icsects cncccagettes ecto eos acct eae a pune LUM ees Spe nee ae haek Dac pe a ede neti baee nee See IX 

PéSemubirotique,” Opis 3h INOV AGE as sae eae ese oc Sat ee ce ec ae Oe eho sae cae tee ede tee IX 


COoncertovrOr ue land NGs M2at terre ene ck ic aee teh tae esd ot pa a see ER Reet enact: beet ae, eee iney Seem ne ee XIXS 

































































MAGANINI, QUINTO— 


Cuban Rhapsody, ‘‘La Rumba’’............... Bae ea eiee oko re etc ay a xt Cae eae ee NE XIX 
MAHLER, GUSTAV— 
SYIODUON YE INOn Mi MSNA OR curse see et oe ha kek ae eee oe A Wee Oe oe > >A 
symphony Nou (2G, Minor” “Resurrection nc.scl4 XIII, XIV 
SVD NOY. INOW 45 «Gi VINO tans ce Leh ces ein dees eee ER te oh a ey XII, XIX 
: Wer bat dies: liedlein erdachiia.sck ks esos alee ta nk Pe ee ee V 
MAILLART— 
Overture. és: Dragons Gea gare: esse aes ete ieee ek TAR eee ee X 
MARCELLI, U.— 
Water ‘Colors—-Four Symphonic Sketches, ..c::ses¢-<: csc. os ck ee VIII 
ULC PATA CHIA, S8 sic: this. n Ae kop teh ictee (iia en th Aer | ey een en a I XV 
MARTIN, PAUL— 
Elesyto an: Unknown Peron e.g. c-cd. e.) oe) he iacuele ee ee ae ae ee ee ee XIII 
MASCAGNI— 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ for Orchestra and OF pa ti ee ne ee VII 
MASSENET— 
Overture. “ehédre-. 2 sence oe ee he ee, UX, 5 NL, OSV, OVE OMS CV TIO 
A Satian eo CONES ee ee eee eee Se eens Re CeO ae chee A OR Vile VET OLY. 
A TIAWLLOMs IC TOCIAGE ae eucd tip tee id agen cg honeue c= oes ee eee Reel a a ae 
f VISIONS EUgitive.« LOIN, -“hleLOGIACS \o.ccc. goon tac ee EN oe Se one ee ea XVIII 
Ballee Suite-from:. -Herodia de: szic esas teas ieee ee ee es Ee XIII 
BalletsMuasicctsomse, Cld- sae) oe. VIG Vil Xe Xe ON XT XV OCW UL mew 
Cantata cE Wey Mies etic this ane ene eps ee WR OOO cage Se een I] 
By ENS CNG erat a SOU PROSE. Leet ee 6". oe ee Rn IRN PLL WihY hI 55 Usa a ey sawks 6 VATS aX 
Meditation: trom. a.) havens. pa rea ogee ee a we a tee VI, VII, IX, XVI 
Suite, “Scenes Neapolitan’’............. De AOE Y NS EME A Aan 5 1) b Meee apes oF TT LY Be SE Bids Poplin MUG Mee We x VIII 
Stiite;. “Scenes, Pittoresques!’....8...) 2 = = See Ee Sr ee ae le ei wan SPM See Il, VIII 
MENDELSSOHN— 
Ssnpbonys INO99; 1Ar Wino: (SCOteh ) usw i oth ew cae ee A a BO anes X! 
SYMPHONY INO..4, italian AuMaior Op. 90.2). 2 Vi Vib Va ONS. 
Hale CArSt, WAIDUTOIS UNI Git fest ee re Ut yt era peep ie Be ate ae ae ene XVIII 
Concerto fore uanoloree. NOm in GuMinOr, “Op: 20 ck ie dg eee, ee Il 
Concerto: for Violins. Op r64e... = poe 5 pe ee eee IVS VA EX xl XIVe SoVille eX VALI 
OVeErture., | Fan Cal Gua Ves a, eee nee ne ee oe net ee ee eee UN >, mS 0 OA ee era ne 
Overture. Melisitia, ¢.:O) Ds tet Net tei ie ee ee See eer eet nn pe aes VI, X, XIX 
Overture,” NU Ye lass secre ee aa ae eee ee eee II, VII, XII, XVI 
Spring SOneeandaspinnin ge (SON ei he ea se x, A, SG XIVe XEX 
Sénenador an et.c. se ee en Oe eS go A ee eet, Aad CE ne Oe ae XV 
RanZome tte sa aise oe sence ee Oe pee ee ek ee 6 eee eel ae ee oe XV 
Music to “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
OVErtuine. 28 isc ee ed Le ioe a ae i, Vi, Ext, SL XkVIS XV ORV SX 
INO CEUT NOx: cvece pavers te cet ee Ra ee Ne es we ae ee AVA Fm O14 >. 014 0 Oem. OA 00 
SCREPZ OSs rete Occ try eer i ee er LW WAL I. OS EV aT cv ee x 
Weddings Marchi x cache ae ee eee ee VD Reg ed Vso SOW Le, LOW A Tee OX 
MEYERBEER— 
LEIA Ara Gison LOM nk AeriCAInei. yet ene e.g Meee ek Be oy, ee ee XIV 
MIASKOWSKY— 
Sy MpHOnYwWNOne). ine) “Mayor aCe ane od Ee ee ee We XVI 
MONASTERIO— 
Serenata Atigaluza: i Violin: SOlo)csuhsseartes asin aire oe ae Se Bure A ee ee oe, XIV 
MOSZKOW SKI— 
Suber lomvialOre Nod le (Opts SU 22 copie oad t cute. coe ome ok A re M8 | 
DUICOy mone A MUNA LIONS ests lo es peceas eM uta ek ae a olde ee is ee noes mee ae mee eae Il 
Malagtena irom? DOAN GIN asedtct caste tepecee aca heh ee a | ae en ek cs, 
DORON AC Ost ee ctr ence inee Me hng eee ence are nea oe ee MID VINER oo, Soll eV ees VILLI 
MOUSSORGSK Y— 
SAawNignteonmtne: BalclwVio tinte ieee oe oeaetn aes ee VIL. LX, NIT AVS XVIII 
Dance irom: {loa Foire. de. sorotchinteline — tac.8 20a, ee ee a a XIII 
hntroduction: to: “Chovarichina: 22.5..--..--e cee ut eee SPE ee ey eee a See EE XVIS 
DULCEs et ES TOILION “Ol be iCtUrese,-: ss). to een ss ete nite ne eee XVIIIS, XIX 
MOZART— 
symphony. © jupiter, C Matjore. 2227.57, 0 ee) ee ee La Vee CV IX 
Symp hony witb Ja soko ee. beet eae. Aa hoe Ree a A ee eis III, VII, XI, XVIII 
Sympoony,G- Minox (Kochel 5510)... =o... Veawills VIL Exe SIV, Vil 
syrphony. in. G Minor “Clwo Movements) iv 2ee coe ee ae I 
DY MPMONY sal 1 IMAI ON cn Aa ee cea oi ee ee ee cee et Me ER eae XVI 
CATT ISL OITIC AINA CHENG IRS t208 12: 28ey nce eens eae ia te oe ee a ie il XVII 
ruleirners roerenadeye 1): IMaAIGT: see eee ie ig eg os I OE IX 
Overture,” Dons} am o.oo eee et eee ee ae Faceca eh keene VIII. Xs i, SIT OSV, XIX 
Oventirein: Uhe- Magic: BP litters tat eat ery cs ce eae) Wy hey oh A a ag ere OV ALT 
Overtirem Marriage: Gln IGA! pes cena ea ee ee ee ee li, VA. ASIP XT, XVI 
Goncéerto-in. DU Mvinorvfor wPinnoforte (kK 406) eot ee ee en Vv 
Concertomee lat Major tors eianoltottentn eee ee tee eee et © XII] 
Goncerto for wor Pianos, ia, bl ae Mal O tes aekeeteen iota anc hans ei Se 6 ha XVIII 
Concerto-ioraviolne in Eo hlatMajori INO m6 = keno ne ee ee ee ee oe VIII 
Goncertov for Violin, (DD aMato tints: 2 0. Pee ee ec ee ee ae a ee i ek ee XVI 
Concertoytor Violin: INO MD aVlayOre then ueAen come os rn fae, Wid 1 lg MO en ea XVII 
Concertoxfor, bite, Liarphand, © rchestraczrseee cere eaiesa ns ae es eee IX, XII 
Concerto: for hlute and Orchestrac.c.e et eee a XIX 
Recitativesand Aria from ) liza Clemenzandinlitow. 2. Se ee Ill 
Aria, “Deh vieni non tardar,” from ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro’’.......................... XIII, XVIII 
Arias DOVE wone trom bne. VMarriagerol FigaTorn. 2 sel oe ee / 
Ariat dviiaisperanzar Sdotata: s..- cca a eee ee ee te ee en ry XIII 
NICOLAI— 
Overture, ‘““The Merry Wives of Windsor’’........ eV Vi OVALE ESS Xe XT ROVE CV II 


Fairy Chorus: from, tT herMerry Wives of Wanusor i.e © 2 one Ge XIXS 





OFFENBACH— 

Intermezzo. and ,Barcarolle from “lales of Floffimann. ccc cccccet scedeeencoece neces > Ga, 4 | 

Overture ‘torGOrp heuer ee eae Ne CEA ee 7 7 ion Ce | 
PAGANINI— 

ViolinConcerto; Dia Maire ccn ce os ee cece os sae les de See ease oes Le ek eee ee XVII 
PERSINGER, LOUIS— 

Bagatelle: (CViolin: SSO10)) sect tae eee ea Se eee eae Sr ge ee ee ees ae XIV 
PIERNE— 

DET ETA: coats ashe ooh ee wear eh oe ee eee hoe ee se pes VAT Vall, I< XG x XIV 

Concertstuck. for -blarp.ana Orohestralw... se ek ak ee ee ee XV 

Entrance of the lzittle rauns, from “Cy dalisé this 7.2. ee ee ee ee eee XVIII 
POPPER— 

hungarian iwhapsody. Violoncello SOG) occ ce eeecsee cero ect ee ge ee eee eee XII 

aren tell a 4.55. - socio aoe ena ate ea ohaseeae cek seme bd gece ge se Bae PR ee atic ioe nace oe ein cee Ee an XV 
PONCHIELLI— 

Dancevorthe, touns,, «lay Gloconda 3.2 ers re ee ee ee XII 

Axia» CieloteaMar.“vyirom “lia. (GiIoconda! sc.22s- see a ee Oe XIII 
POWELL, JOHN— 

Nevrou Rhapsody for IANO And ,OrCDe st rate 3 ee ce cuca cnc eee e ce ace ee es ee e XV 
PROKOFIEFF— 

Suite. from. *.bne lovestor. Pnree-Oran ges’ ep ore ee ee eae ee ee XIX 

March and. Scherzo’ from: the -abov.esc. ccs se andes koe es ee. ee ee eee ee XVIIIS 

COoncenton torch tats NOn Diet ce Sasa ep eg th ee ee Ug ] 

wyImpnonie Classique. 2 i. c.6 eid ntsc adun teevegeeteeu- sacle oc phot si ee A er oe XIXSM 
PUCCINI— 

 MAESEISOL ANT LG. TALON? © Hua. LOSCE feet e nena aie Nace ce ents, ae eee Il, XI, XIX 

WO Delsdi trom “sMadanie BULCer OY. cage eee te ge eC eee er oe V 

zo (3 0 Y= OTIS F-AY Feet c= Vegas & fe) 00 Was [bys Will yoy] gw) 9 0 eee ee So, IN Aen ye vt eis XIII, XVII 
PUGNANI-KREISLER— 

Jet ilk bts (mys oto MA (X25 (0 ae mene ey Rei eer Sn NGO R tebe ons aR) Pade Re eR ES Si ws aR ROA dey. cy 8 XVIII 
RABAUD, HENRI— 

ie FOCEBSION “NOCEUY Me, SO pin oon Or ee Sa ee ed hry ae aed ee ete ees Vill 

“MCIOG We “o. OY INO Teta se AC OTe eee cee es ee elope eid dccdscbosgeseeeee abacck a eee Cee en ns XIII 
RACHMANINOW— 

Symphony NO. Ze sions IOp. 27ers ey ey na II, IV, VII, XIII 

symphonic, Poem, Die’ Foteninsel tic. icasesscueck eee kee eee SOLES G0 et WTR ARS oh A, Se 9) Aa et II] 

CONCETCOSIOr Eb IALIO sy INO 12 crate toe tact a co ae eee eRe ee ee race EL ead Pea tte ae ees XV, XVII, XIX 

PreludesnnC to barp Minors. k tote te ya on ke Ue De eee Lexa 
RAFF— 

ihird Wiovement, from “senore “OY MpPNOM Yk. seco odecece see eee de ee awtav cto cnace ceenitcceueote meee ec anse XII 
RAVEL— 

Suites’ "he! Tombeau: desCouperin’™.-sece. hs. awe ee ee ee ee ee XVII 

Introduction and wAllegro; for Flarp) and) Orchestra .eiec. cece oe ene cee ee ee X 

Siitess Wha Mere sO yer) oit< Feces asc eee eee ae cee oes fe et Le VIL, SS SDV OVI Oe 

POA CNENOLAZAGE | scasceesee cedee yen uucnu ye on aes be ae ee Te onde 4 a ee) ee ae ae XVII 

“‘La Valse,’’ Poeme Choreographique............. Sa er Pict amen weer Sean Sm, XI, XIII, XVII 

Rhapsodie. Espa e@nole- deo, a oe es ee Bee ae ie es ae XI, XVII 

Oe ELE POW ir MICO GIES ian ck cucsecucteephanedct sag. cc eee was cell? doeon ku Uecede ta tees seat en hs eRe teas ercck vist Boece ee ec ae XIV 
REGER— 

SUC. RROMIAMEIQUE: © 20 .b een es er a pe ae i ee rh oe eh ee ae ee ee Ill 

miVMia tia: Woiewem led ves Sees es ENR re eae oe, Bea ea hee oe, te eae ad XV, XIX 
RENIE— 

Merende: GHarp’ 29610) cick 2ckcd oboe rset ee ee oc ee te Be RL SB SO eee ets XI 
RESPIGHI— 

Svinphonicwke Oey. pe leMeri MMe STOL MERON C press -seeenen be eee at oe ea eee ae XVI, XVII, XVIII 

Symphonic, Poems; wrhestountains: Of tome: 0. ohk ee wee akan peel XVIS, XIX 

Symphonic MOEN» rHtOMENat CSELVAIS( sx sesete sc. tac acecenmec banana etos haculs Jltau ance Sdeanncaahewenncateseetp ee XIX 

Bey hleve ee hea davai Centos okt s (ot: Weak eeeinn Meeks Nott gis ee DEeA ber ae se ier a Rats MON NOR = ON Le SCN DN eet AL IL ee XIV 

Amtique, Dances! for tie Ww te sysccss Ah ect, ctecsotececswereaccecciecns ce Sexe teu twes accucbawescd peeks ae domme nee X1V 

Antique, Dances, for the; Lute. (Second Suite) 2c.c.ns ee Fen occ. «ce yeadrm he ene ek men ese kscese XVIII 

MoOccHtaY LOK JE IanOrTaNG OT CUO ESE Foe pce ce tre ed a ee ee ee woe eee XVIII 

IEC CO: DB OLEIC CATION (zeta eee eee eee eae a er i ee ba, a ke eR eee ene cee eee ee XVIII 

Ean boutique wantasque’ (CROSSINT hice ee Ee Re eee ee) Peer XVIIISM 
ROUSSEL— 

ORChestraOULtes OpetS aasiai ere ch ah Soha oo Saelee uae ct yet ance obs ce cuadetcere pe ccucweet tahe =: cceee come oun eee XVIII 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOW— 

Overture > her Russians Mastery ince. cisiees ces eatoeaka une hocaen vawevumaanssndneweesectcnurence > eS ee. @ AVE. P< 

SACGuse 9 VIN DnOMIC WP OC Ici eat 2094-04 hansen Sis encas ths oa ote ee eae Gh cases. Sera tee ht ee eee II 

Bro DA LIS MEGAN TICGr 2c) meee 28 95,7- ee) ee ee i Vie Vil Wo ee, i OV EV EX 

Sticeroymphonique, rocheherazade. . (Ops ecco e rack ca. eeeee nee ee reese ed acess ae ceere ee neeee 

1 ee Se ees ee ee IT) TV, Vo ViVi, Vil EX, oS aS ec SV 26 1, eV es 

SUITE BELOIT cil Ce coke aes eg i ea ea a oe ea ate iaec ete mene xX 

SUG EVO Mtoe SAY Sara osc oe soo Rare. ae el yaa Pak eer a et See ee se oe XIII 

Scherzo, - wer Sumer bee. SOM Sar om te ties ese 2. oe eee ee ces ee ee he eee ee XIV 

Dance of the aLumplers. trom lhe SROW Malden icc e ines. coccc as eeteae becacen ov cesecan- Spots ier eee XV 

RourdVinsicalbvablenwsx from). lier Coq tdi @r tence ceree ccs be wane ecu de mane cooker eee XVI, XVIII 

Elyvinnetothewounmetrom + LienmCoqgidniO yr oicyseceen nace sends sree eo denn PU ee cba eeccenwneaitn coecbemevaswonet aes 

See Variations 
ROSSINI— 

Overture. tL NeEVBarberk Of: Sev Mle ccc ct cet care ae rs cee ee Se eee ec ee er ee tae ee eae ene XIX 

Overture ws \Wwoallam Wellec.ces cue kee. Te Vile Vi VL EX Xe OX TTT CIV Val 

Overture toms GazZa: Wear Pease: eee ee ae ee a eee ee See ae ak anes XIV 

QVertiirec .£Os mm CLOLCATINI CG cite re he ceen Bi cos cedaapitoneete tanto a aen oe ae Slot ee na one ee eRe XVIS 

Arias? Unave voce poco fa, from “-Dhe-Barber of Seville: 2-..<.-222.ccctee.w-aoctn nn eee seneaaneneiuace XIV 








RUBINSTEIN— 


Concerto tor Planofortes, Not 4...) Miinori@ mB irene ae a eee eee eee ee Ill, XVI 
“~loreadore: and “Andalowsé. strom. Dall (COStUIMe faites ceeM Lyhc Jeet en VIIl 
21) Coe hi 2 5 CM Sane ae SR MOR y Re ee Se Ses es Sy ta A ae ROR I Merete Pe aie Be Ae FA Santa 8 EPS ce XI 
SABIN, WALLACE— 
ARLOGON IE IDG. ate ce a ae ies RU LP ey tn age Pe Ae ue IP ee Oe EE AS Sel ed VII, XI 
SAINT-SAENS— 
SVT ONY. ING ek Ak eae haceiiee ek ar tt ck ene OO Sent EL TDS a a ie Ce ee ee XIII 
Cancentorrar Violin: in 1B Viimnors oan, das ak eee eb ree LS EK Val 
Goncerto for .Pianoforte; (Noy 2G Minot ele ee ee es ee LL IV Mile! 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, CM ino rs cose S een Su i eee a XVIII, KIX 
Concerto for Violoncello, A- Minor Op, 332....2.- 3... SPA ES AS) Oe XII, MV, AVIL, AUX 
Concerto: for? Harp, G. Major. (Opn! 154i bo se eee. SR X 
Fantasia sor Atricay |. fOr (Oa BTIO FOR UC wees rade a ek ee ee ee ee ee eee XIII 
CArnival ‘of thet Animals 2 9 fh.) oe i ees a en ee Cn ees eee PL EV 
Davises ViaceDTe--22 fa eet i ee ee he ee ee lle Vi,. WIT, Wi EX. AI XV eV il 
Mantasy fOr Fair isccvepcocafexcatasidecs tccuicawus teen nk eee dena ves Sic POtee tee te tee EE eo Ue cate et, xX 
Music from “‘Samson and Dalila” 
ATA: © JIONVCOCUTS SOU V RG mia. VOD (co scccc ancestor ae ee ee ie bok eet ay eee oe XIII 
AMoOUMWVIENS Bidets 6 eae. ee kA en Se ee i ee ee IPeIV aw 1 
Bae chibi ale ta ee eek eee coated bes saeco Pac eee en ee ce ee Vile 
Dance :o isthe} frestaesesv Ol. Da SON iiss sects cccessac eee eae ee a ace ee VI, X 
Préeludector** he vere eer) ee eee L Wie Vile Vite Ace XIV ec. XVI 
Rondo Gaprigciaso, Miolinn SOlO-udesiics occ te ee ee is Wit x, SUT, XVI, XVII 
Serenade OP Rene OOS ek SOP EN Le TEE ORO Ee RATE ES RRM eB Reece Bee ED 8 AAD E cle AEE OW, MAE PS a A ee oe VIII 
Suite; Algerienneé.. «Oo. O02 one 8 Fook ten ce alee ee er ee Oe eee II, X 
Symphonic Poem, picetrouet ad Omphale 22. sioccc eats es becasue vnc dena meee IX, <6, 2s, XVI 
Symphonic Poem, rE HREEON, MODS (OO tera where pe ek es Ph a gee Se ee VI, XVII 
Tarantelle for Flute, Olarine tata. Orehes trac cop 8 oe cee ee eee VII, XVIII 
ELOY WLLL 4 ES Lets MOI ee ees a aie eS 2, ee eh) ee Ree Oe XIV 
SARASATE— 
MECN SNELWEISETIe se LON) 10 Libhigs tibet ees Oda ee a ac ns Re A Re Ca I] 
SCARLATTI-TOMMASINI— 
Fly OS One CaS ethan cL CkS alates S it a cine cece et re oe es a ae oe eee Oe rn XIII 
SCHEINPFLUG— 
Overttre-to'a ‘Comedy of Shakespeare vOpsoi5 en ere rerumiecteus Set areauetibue. V, XVIIIS 
SCHELLING, ERNEST— 
Bantasyaror Orchestra, kh VICEOF Ya Dea ll. ite see cc cen cteca foe ee ce ee amen doe en OY 7 ey LI 
SCHNEIDER, EDWARD F.— 
Sympbony, No: 1.4 Minor). “ImnvAdtnimmn: Dimes isc sees ake cee en ace ee eee I] 
Swinpnonscy OCM).). DAT PASSO. Woodie daveb erp emmecmeaes eiacaey ant eee RY cede eae ee XI, XII, XVI 
SCHMITT, FLORENT— 
WIETITIONSE? Fee DSOCES Fee cE ea he Sesto Rc Pe ae SE ea Vil 
SCHOENEFELD— 
Narcia rantastica «from Characterictict SUltei nsec su oce eee ceases a ueesens cones ec cate aan oc eee XI 
SCHREKER— 
SHitestrom. ol he» birthaa y..ot tie «i tfet tai scickcaces shee lee cues ae Sete ee bere ee eek eee ee XVIIS 
SCHUBERT— 
SVINDRGILY = INO) pkTRe Boy. Peete ae cen ccna th Ste ed nebeska ce Ure eee ee ee a ne me Rae Vi 
Sympnony, Noe-7, buMinor’ CUnfinishecd) cesar 26 3 esc cae ect nee cee Sees ene ene 
pa? alt te ek Pele IVs VieVEE VI OES Sol IT CIV es VR CV Te eV TE oe 
Stiipnony: Gr MatOr 2. cep See eA a ee ek ee eee 8 Hi, VE A SV, AV EV I 
OWEPEOD TEU CO! | FROBAYIRU DIOLS ozo ele eg as Sia ea ne at ee ee XV, XVII 
Thats Flare, pene Lares Bie csi tect ek ei se eh ee Ae de ee ARSE a Lee ore Sea a eee: meee IV 
PEAR MVE RTE haz ooeeces Secewee ee eas Be cero Sa are aa aR ase ant Te a eS ee re ete One ae ad eee Vi 
SHO CELE CLOOPRGTA ho rae cee crete. Boca occas Wainer te baa natatnee Racin Au aemeaen ue Se acne take gas a DCR SEE eee eee Vi 
OM tarryy t Viet NOU, sates s.csbck nc evosaoescesenctasee es WT LX EX Xe ee LISI eV le oe ey bed 
PINFOTH OTE IVITES HC ele i Bees ren tes caee teu ee recat turn ua G iin cock &, aotiaeluss Mel eapanra nan bones coal caida aeons se oe teee eaters IX 
SCHUBERT-LISZT— 
Fantasie; The Wanderer,’—for Piano and’ Orchestra. .cccote. eetacsanegssald sec aee sek coe sho eseeeecee- XVIII 
SCHUBERT-STOCK— 
BPG: SOG ete se ece a cg ett oe We r paaten Staak eee ee ee oe eae Bol Peas te PX wl, os Vie LS 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT— 
Symphony No.l; 6 Plate ‘Op; 3.8 loc-: ce 2c ook tess cetvaeces teases Uneg escdtna act Sedemnmaeene oats Le Ve ok 2SV I 
Symphony No. De CMators Op: 16.2 cata Solis sn sates se aud eh te sain EERE cn Nee ee Vill 
Symphony No. 3. BE. Blat; Op. 92 “(Rienieh ) aig. 8 detec. oon sete ete ee a ee beet 1V 
Transcribed for modern orchestra by Frederick) Stocks. kis tes ok eis XIV 
Symphony Noi 4, .D Minor Ops 012 Ose sees ee a ease a cs Os a VIP xX. SoVIlI 
Lhe Pilgrimage -ot, ther Roget cio) 2-25 ee et eee es a el ee! ore, ROS oe XIV 
Overttite;< “Genovevar 02 ice cps cee re ree cece eee ere cee oe Ee a, Serene ee IX 
Overture: > SManfrede 2x5 ee corte rp etc Nice Sadho a ae eee ath ea eo cliecnere sheen, ML RIX 
Goncerto: for Pianoforte, A; (Minor c.cat sca tree oes oe eae MIT XS XE XV, XIX 
“Abendlieds:? CLO Violin tect wk cote acrid A ae AI Ae ne eck a saa te Denne Spe I] 
TPAC ROR eek cyoscten ie icde Tot ee ee SEAS. eee ee OL et ee Sie oh ee VEX hI 
SCHUMANN, GEORG— 
Variations and Double-Fucue ion Ay Merry” Gheme, Opn 50 ie caer nee eee Penne ee eeeance VI 
Darncesof the Nyinphssand Saty rsices ee ease et eee wees see en XVI, XVII, XIX 
SCRIABIN— 
Symphony Noyoie hey Divine P oer: ves ateeeeaeeien ss-cs cae, aie ban Cate Caleta cubes cate arn gs XVIIS 
Ses POCMC dey MERU ASE Perth ch ces BA acc rs a pt eh Fee ertl SPO wk dee cL RL Lee ees XIV 
SERVAIS— 


Pattasia,. .OuGara Memo tiateG@e lo: 01k ie ote ee Oe i, eee Ra see XIII 





SIBELIUS— 


SVMIDNONY. NOL le VII wts Oi eso A ou a el A Me OR else ced Denn a es te eS VII 

SVInDhOnIC LOE so WAl. OFELNONGla pu ke 4a) ener Se te ne ke en Tes OSV] 

Tone: Poems: Et Sagarie. 25-8. 5 eeu tone bane Oh Bae ae ages WSs ne eae Vil 

Lone Poemsobiniangiae ss. =e es ee Cpe tie bd LV eX PTS RTT VT Te 

Ter POTS CHEMINOKE Dea otto ian oe toe tne: oe th Meta wae, Aue Fete, ee Oe ice SG eee aa XVII 

Valse, Triste nts, 209 tes eer eee oe eae ok Tots VG WL oe RD XT I 
SINIGAGLIA— 

Overture; “sas Barutre: ChigZzz0tte” 2006 100) A, dae ee oY Ce eee te VII 

“Piledmontese Dances jae Vil. leon ee Poe ht ce sen ee ee ee mnie eee ne ee IX 
SKILTON— 

wor medians Dane strc sacthe cat ncdecoin Aes ek ck ee ieee dee eee ee Oe SD Vil 
SMETANA— 

Overture) hhe-Bartered Bride’... kiss cscic eee TT eV NV Te, SOLVE 

Symphonic Poem, “Vltava’’ (The Moldau)......- beeen Se NO LN VE XS Sex oy 


SOKOLOW, N.— 


See Variations 


SOWERBY— 
PAGE POL AE OUR vasreg ae, steed ght sued ceeocu ent ae tt ee A Ree Ul ee oer on OO ene aes XII 
lL Dey LISh DV asherwoman 2 ny on are tc eee ek Bers ween tne) eft tok awe) eee XIV 
rMoney: Miisie’) eho es, ee od er OM» Ome ee Renee Lie eee or XV 
STOCK— 
PMP ONIG— IW alex \ ses sete. gabve paths Sere weet ok eee gy Mn ot eee es eed” Pe Ped Ee OA ] 


STOESSEL, ALBERT— 


SEW oo 3 06: Ke fC -y Salat ene, See ce ae eee ny 28 NOR AERC EC PE Yeh We MCCUE Mme teu nf) ln? ph XIX 
STRAUSS, J.— 
Walters abales cromrbne Vienna: Ww OOGS: c-7-34 eee ae ee RV eee Toe Th OGLE 
Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube’’........ VI VILL IX, XI AIL XIVe XV IP VA XVI 
NELUZ, § | NACE MS OOO iano hie ties cope ee Ske dS Die a Bi gee. XIXSM 
Waltz. Wane: Wiomarl Wands SONG. uci tesa he a Pees Oem cL Vee Pee ae ee hee XIX 
DV aloe SLO. ¢ POU Deka tt lens ce. es, ie ls aie ayers Ba Seen 0 ee eae 
OVGPEMRGt SG VSG ted tees Ol tn eerie aie Aee Wa eek en eee ee © Le VIII, XVIII 
Wvervurecto mihegGvnsy Baron... eee wee eas ee ee ee ee ee XIII, XIV, XVIII 
RerpettunpiViobiiet seu: +o eo 2 ba IN hae ey ae Wh ie gh dud es A ee |, Git aaa b>. 
PIZZicatov Polka. gi 8 ac kh scsscen ck eae ee a Oe ee ee Sere ne SR ae eee ee XI 
stericlle del Bos cOsosexe 94 eas ore lie, becuase ee et a Oe ariel ee I] 
STRAUSS, R.— 
hone shoe: Thus: Spake Zarathustra sgt cto eons; coe eee eed ee XIX 
fone + Roem, sein pleldenlebent 28 cette eae es Le) ee ee, ee SV, AVI eV Il 
Pantastic Variations, “Don OUuLeObte aiice tl ee es XVII, XVIII 
Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan,’’ Op. 20 
SFr ee ee ee Fe kD ene i IM, VeVi ox od AT IV XV EX VAT 
Tone Poem, “Death and Transfiguration’’............ My VE XS a So XT, XV XVI EX 
Rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” Op. 28.................... Wy Vin XXIV VT EX 
Danée or the Seven: Vella trom. Salome us ek er ae a ee es XVII 
perenada: Opus: 7.. for Wind «Instruments: ....cee ek es ee ee a Xi 
Burleske in) D Minor for Piano: and’ Orchestra..2.-....0 ee eee XIV 
OV GOREN TOU), (LE CUCTENOE este he eee ee Oe ne 
EN Go) elie Oy oleate 7 Pe Vaid ices ne A Re SOREL eM ae WY APL Matt a a a en Fe lee XV, XIX 
VIGOR OST) RPL a ib Aine el mente oy ee ee IU dh, he a Be De VI, XV, XVIII, XIX 
SUM ENT ge Koh nV a CREAR PRG © CARRE On RP AS. RRR 2 ar SC AU TL, an eee ko eT PCV DE XS. 
Prati OUren sie name mine cece 3S eemeteeucwnte ed AEA ge 8 ei oi ah, et ae i XIX 
ROT Gh re ewe ete Nim oe oat ee RR OR, wlan ek yg che Aes eae XVIII 
Aria, “Oh, Powerful Princess,’ from “Ariadne auf NaxOS? o.ooooooocc cece coo oec eee XIII 
Sr RUBE— 
VETOES SRE UCI wena ex Sata ot dazed Macc: ee i A ae oP ee I] 
STRAVINSK Y— 
SUES Mee OLSCAU CLONE CULt ici. lee ek i ee eo AL XT, KEV SAT, xX 
SMI  ReSCTOUCH ICA fia. cin tec ate oa ee Alte SAEED R SCE a 50. rey SOMOD ete Nes ER XIXSM 
PONS OMEenenV Olga’ DoOatmeni sce ky ee ee a eg ER OE PP a te ae Xe ST 
SUPPE— 
WIVercay et gir OGtsnnd. b casant . ska bet ew tg eee. Oe 2 oe oe eee ee VITO Xe) 
COVELDUNG}s BEER UtITUL A lATOAT muleceut cco Ccicitacte Nees ule soles ol ble. | Meee ee ae XIX 
OV GRUGTOt. einige G MOAVelry) . Wray 0 re. ieee. Ue ins i ae ah a ae ae a XIX 
SVENDSEN— 
OVORIULe, cc GCATNAVALAN (Paris taken ee are ee ooo ae eee eae 
MBSR ETNA ZOLA NAY Cate genoa eral cd (ails sR rb san a 4 oh starsat Ae EE pe XIV, XVII 
NOrwesianwArtiste: sarnival ircrcsi sok Mutt ae, Eee ot CASE eee LS XVII 
SKS) Uae Ce (S07 pied EY a PMA Bes de oe a ee cep SO na eee AOR TO NUE Uy polis Clg aa XVIII 
de SWERT— 
DErenaden( VAGIONGEIONSOLO) bic, Main eeo te eke Sih un eek wean CE ee ee XII 
TANEYEV— 
PERCLUCOMUG! LOPEEtEG ttt tek ge ree eel OS ee Ne RR el ie ee XVIIIS 
TANSMAN— 
WOM CETTOR OR SEAR NOs INO te cele cae coh tence ev. ene cand ee Pa ct eG on Ml CREED XVIII 
TARTINI— 
Solatamtor Violinne Deviletl pill: yt wy} ie she CS abe ee Sa ee II] 
TAYLOR, DEEMS— 
minroughetnerliogkine (Gilase iten le oe) ee aR ee ee aoe ied OEE Soe XIV, XV, XVIII 
BY NIDLOn Cs Poemas abe OTs, hod Weal nce fe Oar oss al gnome Ge nA ET ey EE RITA Rta) ns XVIII 


TAYE OR. Ss: COLERIDGE— 
he -Bamboulasenbansodie Dance i.0 ke. see stee ied Mire Ais de pea eens yee anc I, VIII 




















THOMAS— 


Overture “Mignon, S29. 5.ctagd wtertect teareeo eee ee Ie VIL. Vix AE XVeXKViEeViI 

Overture: “Ray mom dec access tie ce ec wenige Suee G ss ead ate eee oe epee es XII. Sees 

Song ofithesD ram: Major) hiewGaid = <4. 550-6 soe ho se seks ee eee ee oe ee oe eee ee XII 
THORLEY, WALTER HANDEL— 

Impressions - from: Shakespeare. “Mach ethan cscs co aces ores cee tee aptamer eee ease VI 
TSCHAIKOWSKY— 

SyarphonyeNos 4, Opi Ot to ee Th Vib TX, Xs AI wei 

SymphonydNoy 55.2 Minor ceca cease canes asnea toes seen ee eee Lh Vibe Xe XV ee VV 

Symphony No. 6, “‘Pathetique”’ 
Bet ey ere ee A ee Nees LEB IVA MA Vals. VIL Ee Se SL EV OV eV cx 
Sympnony,, “ Vantredsy? (Op; D6 Xn. sarcensevnasaa yapeeecceli conch eu ee ee ee IV, XVIII, XIX 
Concerto: for Violin. D iMaicr-+. ee le XIN SERMVG VT VU XVI SIX 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, B Flat Minor................ DY We VS ee TTT Bev Ties. 
Fantasie de Concerto for Pianofarte, Op. 5 5 ee RE Me SITE ee ee a Were, < SNA. Fas Noe PO bee Vie a XVIII 
FPantagia, 2m Dem hempests Sanne fee oe ee ed ee eee ge) eee XIII 
Rantasies:-brancesca: Gavkermint 5.20 Fee ee he ee XIV, XV, XVIII 
Overture, Sa deey SO AOS. ah ne eae Lon cn eS LS IV, Vie Vil Maint Ee ex See 
Overture) Romeovandr juliet: =.2 2.5. 422s Il, IV, Vil, 1X, Xt, SE KV XVES XIX 
“taliant Caprice: .1. st swe he ee i. VAT: IX, be XI, XII, XII, XIV, XVII, XIX 
March eSilave:s-) nce ee Pelliviey VIL, VIIL, ib x, XI, XII, XII, XIV, XV, XVI 
piNULCrACK er ;OUTEes cee tea ee ee LE. Vi, VII, VIII, IX, XII, XIV, XVI, XVII, XVIII 
serenade,» Melancholique: for “Wao lars 88 coop teint te eee ee yee Ae eee cee eee III, XIX 
Sate Nos 3s (Ope Sor tee eres coach sce er pt ee See rs Ce NN eee eter pay eee Vibe Gey, 
Theme BNGY Variations miro Ma Oven oe ance ee es eee ees Bar ae ee See XIX 
Suite IMOZATblania ee ses ae cts ee, Se en Ie ees ee Ras ee see gees ee 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, ‘Cello. and) Orchestras. eee XII 
TMOVVOOE. AOD Al 6 ipe scene fa eee ann ey Lethe wc bn ok te Aa oe Neopet etn OE IX 
Waltz from: “Hhugene Oneoun ose ses id inn re stu eee aa SO eee a tel XVIII 
Recitative: and Aria, “:Adiew Eorets’ trom “Jeanne d Are 2 555 oe pitt ees tenes IV 
Andantestor Strings) (Opsulos 7.6.4 ke ot Vil. VITL EXSY OS ati, XV 7 eS VIX 
TEDESCHI— 

WMearionette Dance. 2.2205 21 ars es Oe a | rene ee ee ne ee ee VII 
TOWNER, EARL— 

Cantata, “‘Out of the West,’’ for Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra..................-------------- XV 

Jhree-Choruses from “EhesProntisé of* Spring is ee ee es XV 
TFTURINA— 

Wak PFO CESSIOM WCE LetERO CIO. see ccc ee eR rae ea eA ate Ca a ra ne ee XI1l 
USIGLI, GASTONE— 

SViInpHOnIC) ~ICherzO,, Done Ouro tea ee Cae eee eee XIX 
VERDI— 

| RNC LED (5 1 9 ght tre EMRE ns RCN OM ANA NOS: ESR OR DR Ry ALU NS RARER To GEE Bese tbe Beg PEN et Sart XIV, XVII 

Iriane At fOrs © Will From aoe ravicl Cake ese hee cc eae gt ee CUO ee er See See pe eee ean lV 

tik OMPDOny F acales 2 Sr Om ob OL CaP sae cose Nee cee cee ae ee ee eee ce ae 

YaWres ts Temes op nts b2¥ Gey bah coy le 04) Pa Ree oqo); UNUM a) coc: boy tate ee eeC en en MNES Ree in Wel we oo) oS Wet s niae ee XVIII 

XTi. COlOSLGs NICE * CLOT Mr MLO eae ot Os ea ee ee ee ee ee XIX 

AGio=. cINICOLNa wy LRECILOL, © (LLOI. a AIO ae cee ee ee eee Re ee oe XIX 

ATG er Lace. Mmios3Dilos from. lca OrzanGel Destino rnc eee eee eee eee XIX 

Mearei (fy Giri sei cler cata! ts. as ae A eR ee eee ee ree eee ee enna I 

alva Donne e.. Mobile: fhOm tiie OLG CLO ne aie pe coe ee ace ee ee on eee ee XI 

Dia rtek. fronie whUle OlSEL Ons cee aie rece et ree ene tn een ie ies oO ee eee cee eR ee XIII 
VIEUXTEMPS— 

Concertoutor Violins. Pi MIT OK sees a ce eS eh at ce a neces ee ae XVIII 
VIOTTI, JEAN BAPTISTE— 

Concerto for Violin, No. 22, in A Mio ieee ie ews eee re ae oe, ee nie XIX 
VIVALDI— 

RGNCETLO LOT SOUTIT Se HOLGHOSUT lect ere acces eee ee ee ees ee ee ca ene a eae XIV 

ASDVING.4 Veron, Lhe; hGUr SEASONS 4: co srk ee, oo ee ent eee we ee ee XVIIIS 

SAQEUINNS 6 STO Ee SR OUTISCASONS fe eon oe oe oe ee ae Se fet eee XIXSM 
VARIATIONS on a Russian Theme— 

Ose LT toes Sere ae oa oe N. Artciboucheff 

1 oye) bl Pie ren EE Se Sp Mae eee hee eee See alec eeNNT J. Wihtol 

Woe shh sa) Sees ee ee ee ee Bee eas PSs LOWEN. foske oe a eee peace cie,, wane een epee Laweares xX 

Noe pee eee ee eee N. Rimsky-Korsakow 

INV, eke ane ee ee aes ee N. Sokolow | 

Je ay aN NEN ast oF eee ee ne SEEM ee AE Oe SRE OCICS A. Glazounow 
VOLKMANN— 

Overture:.-- Richard: chia ecsee arena ashe, eee aire ee eee ee ee, ee IX 

perenade No.5, D Minor, for String Orchestta; Opi 69 sccc.cec-cccee cnc oeecneee cone tases IV 
VON REZNICEK— 

Overture." Wornmea Lyra rte ce acs oe a ce a se ade i I II 
WAGNER— 

4AM atist Overtttres saccewiees seo Bee a ces chs See nee eee VoVE MIT XS XIV SVE XVIII 

“Rienzi” 

Overture. = 6 42... ate et. leVie Vil ix 3 Sb xXe IVa Wee Vile eV ITT 

Pitiay 3 GETrechver GOUte er eee cee ae eee ek oe are cae ee eee Ill, XVIII 

[eatéeran, (CHOPS: ote eee OS nn en ener ngs ts BA of NIE, ON a aT SACO OM pte ty Oe XVII 
The Flying Dutchman 

Overture. 6 ee te eee La, IVa Vai EX XG Ee ITI RV OV eV OL 

Spinning CR eri ses, cio ection treo ah eet oo a epee Be CPE, a ES eRe XVIIS 
**Tannhauser”’ 

Overture. 111,11, VeVi. Vile Ee eI IV XV Ge eV eV PVE XS LK 

Aria. > Dich: beurre anialle: e505 oe Oe sos 8 se eee et oe ee V, XII, XIV, XVI 

Bacchanaile . scien a Ve OWA TE BAY AVG EE XVIII, XIX 

INETOOUCEIONMEOUACE: Leese cee eee oot te tt a 2k ee eee os oe ee eee ee XI 

GIs COP EEE OTLNTD oS Ce ae cer ert es ae oan se ee XII 


EG elly See Mean eel oe £Neg ny a OO RNR OS Se ir ae eS Ok HY ee ne KV 
Xs 








WAGNER—Continued. 

*‘Lohengrin”’ 
Preludes. cle. [tile Va VIX ox, KUL OIE OSL VeVi OV OC LT: XVIII, XIX 
Introduction to: Act Dare woe eee ee oe even Wi x ee ed ee Ven Ice 
Lohengrin’s Narrative...........-----------------2--00--nnenneccenneececennenceeesneenenmecnnaasnreeeemnnceee= XIV XVI 
Procession to the Cathedral -..222.22222..22..22--2---csen--ne coon nn ennnnnncenencnneanenceceumenenenernnenenenesecseen- XI 
oh ea Br bn ie oe ee ed inde ae Seee terme Pre mnck nisin Speer rerbeee cere Tiere XIV, XVI 
Selections from “Viohenmerim’ 2.-.ccccccciccecchncen-c asad aca nnsspowewenestenccacuasennonecnnersecemanenenennnecrme=acee™ ] 

“Tristan and Isolde” 
PE Ps ee a en Ee eg) oe SE nT CR ne rece SORES RS aoe eet eee ea et XVII, XIX 
Prelude and ‘“‘Isolde’s Lowe-Death””....-.........-.-.2.-----------2-2-----n ec nec eee ec rete 
AES Satu i ee ere eae Deal WIV Ve Vi VI EX, Xo Xd eV so XVI, XVIII 
TaGidle’s:. Narrative: CAG) een cere ee eer tre a a eee XV, XVIII 
Tove Scere. Act eae nce re eee en de ea ene eee eee eee ee XVI, XIX 
Tristan’s Vision (Arrangement by A. Seidl)........--..-.-------------------2-2e-2e--es V, XVI 
Wnt rOGmCelorn (CO, ACU te eat eee eee ea eee econ SOIT, XV ne Lye LL 


‘Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” 


Prelude.l. li, lll, IV, Vi VIL, 1X, X% XL, XIL, XIU XIV, XV, AV eV eV XIX 


Introduction: CO At Ll [iccsccccse vp ck ccen tac cece wes cok ate ees Seamer eaecens ee onoup enrsane==aaes DS VAS 
UNTOW. Begin” cccedeccescceccce oc st oes lee soe gens he estas anaes sore anaaan on nee e=nn aeane seme eames = \oneeae XVII 
Pies Sin eee wa eee ose ees ee eee aa nema XI, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XIX 
Prize Song (Wilhelm)) -.....-..........--.-----------------n-neneeecennenseeeeeeenccececeneeenentenaeennsmeeeree ners VI, VU 
Procession of the Guilds and Introduction to Act III.-.... II, XII, XIII], XIV, XV, XVII 
Our By each w ae a ae eects cn a aa ct ne gh ont pr cra SR XIII 
RNa eae Tc Wen a ck eal a sae wc a ce ten er oe Lee xii 
‘“‘Das Rheingold” 
Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla......................-- Vito XI XI XEVA XV GS OV os 
Exrda’s Warming <-----cc---s0c--sncesnenecoceeenun-cnccentacnccncenanecenseresuesnsssanes encase cununeecnanreasesemscanascunnten=s 
“Die Walkure” 
Sieglinde and Siegmund Love Scene, Act I. -......-.-----------<-----22 sneer XIV 
Ridevot the: ValkV ties pcgc eee ee ee I. IV, ‘V, UX) Xd, XT, ML eV, XV evil 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic-Fire Scene............-------------------- La De Xa xiv sv ill 
“Siegfried” 
Wis dER Ot Ele ICO TOS Becca eee Se eee ne ce eer eee meee DE aL = Wall ee eos 
‘Die Gotterdammerung”’ 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey............-------------------2-eceeeeecc eee ceennne ce eeeernnne cn cenees MeV] Ville evil 
Waltratile SCONE: cnccosco roc cccecceccachncwe nanan ences see range sees smaceencnacsenennans upaweneanesn saewnnenros~a cer cabaen XVIII 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March.........-....------------------------ 1 ul, Xe XV XV tl 
Finale (Immolation Scene) .........--.---------------:---c0-necenenc en co ee ee tenner XV, XVI, XVIII 
**Parsifal”’ 
| er: Pee einer nef) AM HOE AP RIEDE Ee ome eine ieee, meer ae eee eee sae ee Ve XI XIV. CX VAR CVT 
Feast of the Holy .Graill.........-.--.2-.-..-------20-ss--2--2c-ne--eonnnccannonnseepereneernecnrcecns scnnecennancane XVIII 
Good cE rica ys pie ecco se nse eee ae nee IJ, VI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVIII 
Klingsor’s Magic Garden and the Flower Maid en's cies rive nsec co cocceveee es cadetusaasucaeane VII, XVI 
Transformation SCeME -..---c---n----cecenncesennne-ednnennenensnccnnsncananacennnnnnnaennaneenannansnsnenccnrncnnecanaaaamecs I] 
Kaiser Marchi. cicccceccccesencc cece sce ococencntueewnacenedecectcuecocdernsaecnecrenenenan ia ennanwantetanuegsancnanccvannas ssnsnnannateres Ill 
Parad VcSA Ee cece cede chnes scence ence mswowsu cue eeOSup ube de pceasunene ante wmnts see epi per eos rene an ee ae omer caaearonacacpeaaees XVII 
BeAr See re ee eo eacecwcce ee eee soemaenns Vi VIl, IDX Xs XX DV Ve Ll 
Trey OTN ea were gee ae a oe on Oe penny Hee a aan or deen Wane fe eps ga einen tis eg rete eae me XIV 
Siegfried [dy] e...-..csncn..cs-acc-nenee sete sennceneusen ne cece seewer snensnennecesansnavseunns 1, UU We oy OV CV ewes 
WARNKE, F. W.— 
‘‘A New Symphony in an Older Style’’.......-----------..-::------seseeesneeneereenncccenccc cn eennnnnntets XVII 
WEBER— 
Mabel Over tea tesco canoe esc ceo se ae cn non a eae macnn area eminem ore ee XI, XVI 
Overture, “Euryanthe”’.......---.----.----02-----0e-e----00s20-20=00=- WIV: Vie xXexXT RI NV VL ev 
Overture, “Der Freischutz’”’.....-....--------------2----2--2--20-02=== Il, Vi, Vill, XT. XT XV, XVID SEX 
Overture. \ODEYOU! aes-rs- See censecet see I, VI, VIII, [X% X,- XI, XIV, AVI, OVI, AVA As 
Agathe’s Aria, from “Der Freischutz’’......---.-.-----------:c-----qyreeenonnnnnnnnrn nnn Il, XIll 
Concert Piece, F Minor, Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. y f° Jean a eps Sere rt titer See Maree SS V 
Momento Capriccioso ......-------.--s------sc-=s--cerennnreeranennnennnnennseneaecenccec ae sennsroneannrneraaansnsransatansnannsssss X 
Scene and Aria from ‘‘Oberon’’—‘“Ocean! Thou Mighty Monstet’ ...<b-25h ce eee eee V 
WEBER-WEINGARTNER— 
PITA TION LOU THE. DD ATCO oanc sc cu -cec os cakeees pcncwe toe mendacengapeeeeceonsnasns Vio Ville VITE EX, XT elvan | 
WETZLER, H. H.— 
Overture to “As You Like [t7).u..2.22.2..22.22- nnn nne enn e ence nc ee eee enn cence ne enne ene encencnnneecenneescnenenscnncnnnas- XI 
egvend, “ASsisie oe ie ccc se cte ccc cenectecmate ween enon encnsnen epee eannrn nh enn ences saennn san seabsacemenant an smacee cnc cmecan aes XVII 
WIENIAWSKI— 
Overture, “Russe,” for Violin.............--------+--------22eececcecenenen cence en ennenc cee ene cccenennnnccnentasenscrescnnecos sas II 
Concerto for Violin in D Mimnov.......-.-..----------------2-----enene on en enc en en een enn neneneneneenenencns II, XIII, XVII 
Souvenir of Moscow, Op. 6, for Violin and Orchestra................---------++----+---- Vi OX EVE SIX 
WIHTOL, J.— 
See Variations 
W OLF-FERRARI— 
Intermezzo from ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna”’......-......---------------------eceeccce tee ceeeeeenennennnenes XVIS 
W ILLIAMS— 
*“A London Symphony” ........----------::-seecceeeeccneennece ne ceeeenenccenneccnnnennecannenccenncceenencnnnnscccsanensces XVIIIS 
W OODMAN— 
“An Open. Secret ’.....---:c-sce-scecccoencccseecsennreceecnnses eonrecnenenannncntenncnnasmtncsnnannecesssneccnnnmannacmanncenacannsenes= II 
ZADOR, EUGEN— 
Variations on a Hungarian Folk Tune..............--------------------2--secnee eeecnenen cc nent enna eters XIX 
ZECH— 


Symphonic Poem, “Lamia”? ........-.-----.----------ecccceeececenececnnennneennetnnsennnnenscananscessanccsnnenancanannenes Vil 











SOLOISTS 
1911—1930 


Note—Roman Numeral indicates season in which soloist appeared. 


PIANISTS— 

PiyaiclarwA Sn ey. -: $20 isa) b yesueccaos kaso seen oteees aot an tn kt ewan ee eee eter nea eee Raa: XVI, XVIII 
PRA rOlGGES Ant Cre te aaa 0 a a a a BL ee ea a eee ee VII, XI, XV, XVII 
Flavoldsibauer OD. -DUG-ATe (Piano ts cf eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee aed, eae ee VIII 
AMIE aNd Sr OTATIOW SY caccc Sooo cee eee ete we ect ae ce ee eaten ot, ne ag NE ees XVII, XVIII 
Aiclmmelement. oo-ce ue. Oe Fe ot ae ee So ee, Are, Ae fe ie oe a Sane ee Ill 
Aibfred MCOrtots tg vitae oe ce tau, ee Se eee ek Bo oy ee ek we eee hare a) Aes Be OP Oe XIX 
Plevmre Geri. ie nye ete ee ere i ole eA Re ea 6 ai ool Na ce Se Se ote XV, XIXS 
Sy atch rane coy etd D Lol oy nts chig Le St en eee ane ue era MR ROM Ore ahs ERT ie i Re LES E's Lae ES 2 I ee XVI 
Wileenti cally © ce. vuccaseme ee etch Lee eel Sone eee haney DO ee, os ce eS) gt bee neon eee es XVIII 
GONE HP PAGE once oc A aca el eacuse tact ie tee sagt ce de ona eee a ARON Leg Pee ed hoe eh Dee eee Ill 
Carried De rst cake. sen eared ons lee sane a a dalek St oe ee aa Oe BAe one a gen Eo XVIII 
Dena ze rie dint anita ct a8) cc. fietes eer. Cea eee eG ee ie TR ke ae oe XVII, XIX 
OssipmGabrilowitschy, 64.2 ccncqusk covaed apes nebacedenowacecijcss sett ccescou cee UAC e Ee cadet Re ene AMR ee V 
GobiiniedsGal sto nite coke cet Ate ete ea ee ee, ON ee ee ag, neg ee a oe II 
Riidolp iy: Gia rin 2s oe ns laa ses sa cao c semen ee hay Rosca dewb eee ceanctee a Gunes pete Ee ee he ca IV, XVIII 
PSEC ie CIT Oe aa Pe dw cate dg etch eee les ek ke ee ee ae VI, XIV 
Margaire tise mad) Do mths 2 2 he oe ican seep wesc lenc aes stigue glance etulael soe aoe ae. ees Ween XIX 
Wit E Les saree tes a heehee ene nay ans taeda aE RD Ee Le NO eM See ane tess ee XI 
HoOsephe to fanny: eco cs ee eee ee eon es es ae cate ak Be Oe et een ee ee ee II] 
Welaclima is ore Wi Gace. 15 ahees 8 OR BS an Ci ae 2d ee ee Le pigeon Ge me Lek 68 ee alg XIX 
Geoniia to) Oban SG nies 5 ne ee Oe oa St dR tA ocean «te elias NO OP ee XIX 
phe Wolive in 8 ea deca x.) io Set oe As tat Vice tee dake ts Pe TN Gin Ma een tease XIII 
Nosebr URE Vines £6, sose: 2s a otick keen ere the eeaeck ce Bek AA eee en pai ate EON eee 8h NR sie 

Witseba: Wize vierlen! fou, rt ae rere Ae Pes eee eee nc AY eee ee Pee Eo es XII 
George Miele fecpth retin doc cuse eee Meenas eee ee ee Ree Nae ee en ADE ES feet XVIII 
BU eat Was Wo oat) a a eee ee Re ae SAN IAUoe ene NN tale Manned Ney a als lien: Buc Met BN, oat ds TEV.) VEE ees 
Wie VTE Vik Zep rN ee in nee sa eo Se ee ee ee eee ee ee ee Pt XI 
Marcuerite = Velville™ Liszniew san. 8 o tee ele ee Bee ee ee a ea eS XV 
Marna lao Ma's Sone eh .ctt wwe Ok! ee Nees aoe eric a Phe ee UO ee ea XVIII 
GinyalWatie rece tice aca. centre ree Sa a oh Seo ts ie MRE acd tr fal ee Meee ee tee Oe eR On ane XVI 
PaORATIC a IVIGPOSS cannes Po et oe ae, Owe I ee ek eos See ELEN oe re ee PR, Seen ae 

BennonWViciserwitseli= it. 14.) 2 see eter wee eee 00 I ee Me Oeiearear 't cating ie NL, SV Il 
Br ances @INA SIN .ccnite seattle! tare, eee te ee Se Se en ee ee) ee ee at ele eee xX 
We Ones NCSD TU 5 scene ke Me os etey. eee eerie eee ee ra ek a es ok ewe ee SNR YS XVII, XVIII 
ila ciinits, Ae gee DIN 1 coos eee tees eS oe Cae) Ren nt em Oe Oe ae SS AS I 
Reeve aucisoi seaiewe ts ees oe a BA 1 oe EN ry eee pe te ee Ce Le Rs XVI 
2 Re] 0 Rigd eo)soK 4 Ui Ad a fas ee OEE Mee ede CPN: 9. Mie a Re AP 0S dy, Be a ree ge XV 
DELS Gaby TO KOMEN | Witasocst.cat ies aice yt es ee Ge eee en ee oe Se XIX 
OttorinoGry Respighiv. 2. eee Se ete Care eed etal, mech» Saenger oP her ee XVIII 
IRidolphy wether «ten os. si a Roe ce rane Meet een ee a) See A hiya NO Seas ins ce, XVI 
WIGTIZ FRO SEH UNA: tt ons he neko ae els ee Ca 1 Re ee et RO Rg eee ou eS XIII 
Acdole: Nosentival pyce acs oe eG ee ee ee ee Re Eh eke eget ee? Se I] 
ANE DIU elvan S Cee ee eee a cates ote I i) eee eee te i a ih Mt ae pe nN eae XI 
VaN ag oyle gered etsh mah ed athe). Selene 6S kateb! OMS olin Bo RR DS eee SOC Srna WA Os ll Rieti Gta ally oD VI 
raticess ROCK OnaTter hac. te. tie ese o ts eden eh wee ill NTA Wg AOR De Nan me Pepe ern ee ney a Il 
RGARODEDE VO COIMIE Zia: teins saeco meet ates cee oh (Na eh ee Io PRNEe ae en XIV, XVIII 
Germaine voCOTICZEE ch sel cee nthe aa een cu eee Ne Sa ewig) Se Ee Ree XIII 
Merril aS ae ees ie ee Ue te ee ds a Oe ily, es Sn Te ee a oe ee ne eS Le X1V 
lsabellerr yal leas keyy | eis apes ah Se ela oso eh RS Led we eel AL ns ded nO ad ean ee XIX 

VIOLINISTS— 

FANCA ROG cate 0-4 Leh ip Loy Moet Sane OLA et OMNES ERS SAR en EEE EONS £06 Ay em, MO ead T 8! Xs X 
hléten A ckinisOls cdoterse eee ee eee ee ee ee NS NN iy SS le Oe eee as ome XVIII 
EC CIM An AT PIO WAG 2. ENCINE.Seact ween ewe cet eee cn ce nc ae Aa te Le NL) = wd eee CO XIV 
EVAN COSUCD CY SON a ese ne ARO MIR, ye yh ek CA GA OR eR aE cate, ade eth ere XVII 
lEOMIOS DOlO bine se Aeaon bot Pee RANE Tete) oi eA 8s Fine ey ad AV XVI XVII 
osetsBorisoff, =i. c..itte act pike eS, 7th tend hel RE NEL caenek cc UN i eee Re te ees XVII 
WES chica Fala abit ite ces ds tee On a ee Od JR Ag AOR es ue AL ahd XIV, XVIII 
GEOTRESe EES COC Ae eas Searels eee eC a Os ce eed ec Rie ee eae XIV, XVII 
PAGS ESN SCCY es cas8 tena eg eendo eee eae on dese eee ek Pr Pee eu PR eek CRE XVI, XIX 
PeOUTS TROY i sie co eee eh te OE eek tt) res Aly Rage uae deni Gees et pee XIII 
Cee iiawe PANS OT ose ee ec ee oes ee ey Me, Ue ee as LIP is ONS ret sre te XIV, XVI 
Pra geneclieyes, cee) ak wes es ce been ee eels oe cok, UPA men. aS ee Re Soh hs cen ets 9 tees oles XVIII 
rite MIGVELSI Es autres sect sens A eee aes on a eA ee eee Oe cs eine, win ee gee Mage wen wen Ill 
Watlliarniy Pewilea ta tatu eee) cb sak een aoe ean ne, ee 2 in Roc ee i ee eg a! XIV 
JOSepheIaAMip line ss. cae sc occ nee Bes rave Acar ace ae ec eke ee Oe en ee mee a a XVIII 
| -F- e o| 5 fos) oy ok PN MR ee Ma NAY MS Re LENO UR MC: ate A GWU 2, Pi aera byl, LS Dea NTE a ic! XVIII 
We hiiearlVieta Unity eee ey ee er a NC ee aed OO URS UV ga os Vig Vlg nts Vile eek Loe 
Nathan WViilstelm fu te.24 oct att AE kt Wi Mie NER tae es PA ee se XIX 
MALY WE ASINO fey o3.4 sc oa ee ee ee ee ee poet, ee We oe ee See XVIII 
Reathleent Parlo we. ia sister uee nukes he aoe oe ee ee Pw ere a tT See SUE PS eS 
Mishel 1aStrar irae. ee ee a eat ee ga ee ed Oe gie e DO DVM [ye OVAL Lee Vel Hl em. < [p< 
Maid uR owellt oe avai = 5S ie et ee ee ee gt gs) ME A ee ene. le adie ag air eh 

MOUISA LeYrsinwen nen ee aes Sy ee NN (A (ea) WW lS Beil <=> a) (Rar fo 1 (od gee VG 
PLY et SECU Dd 1S CORED eee Coote aaee St ae aed Oe eR a er eet Te ee te IV 
Reeve hs Y alate) ayiited 112) gl oer Mak UMM me Ets AO WA See 20d aes HPA se ey Die en ee ate Fae ie we YS oe XIX 
AID Gita DAC Et ced oso Sac once AED ck eee a MR? ee a ey eee IVa Es XIN NVI 
Opley NS corre nestor teres 2 at Peete de ae Bin ee ae) kee Poe Se oe Oe Ree eas MD XVII 
ihosecharSeidely 7c Mee ee ae a) ne ee ee aka Oe ee Ae 2 eae eee rl Ce XVIII 
PENA SCY Ae lp i OF Sy OR ee OE Be ea ie VEE lia fat eae Aimee Mee Ue ee ae ow A ne II 
FOUATC ANAK See Sa gin eatin, ees: Se Ae ne ee aaa te! Ge Bee Al kt Vie EG AL NOE Ae Re aa ] 
JasGhar VWersseiy, 2.20.4. c6eek Sy opens Oa lee tA a8 EN ee heidi tk. ae OAS Ce tee XIX 
Mischa Violins «ines soe eres Fs Su ae ok me A IAN Awe et Ren ee ee ae ee ek XIII 
a a WV Ole th eter meer Bao ek ee at la aR ew be Se So RO ey et Pe A ee XVII, XVIII 


Efrem Zin Oars bce esate de UP tire sete ee eee Ar, tee an erin, ine Peel ee EY! 








VIOLONCELLO— 
FPO Fick CO Ps Eee dl, os A Pa See PA ey een ee See? VeeVIis Vile Ville TTT XV IT 
Willett © Dehier: 2% eit. <eeo-  eeee cesk  chc e Lo g  at ee a ae tS geek elt es ee XI1 
Wralterubennien te Ries, cee re ee ee Ca et ae oe eS add 2 re ade CaS M1 NID STI XIV: 
Maes (Gere a eae eae Re ew iN i Set © INE ee ae een eee eee XIV 
eam? Gerancdiy ssc see ee ee ee a oe Soe ey reese econ) cba us Syne ee eRe ease eee Ill, XIII 
Flori’ (Grove g li tess ceases Sa a 5 Pre eae oe Oe Er ASN cee a ee EE Fema ccm Ya, BMC ee ee XV 
Arthur’ Hadley atte oe See ee ee Ah a ee Oc Bs Nae ke de II 
Madéleinne: Morinie ricer ae Ae ee a ce a as Se ee ee oe X1X 
Michel "Pen hind ies) ce eae SS Ae ed aS seer teeee 8s AEs ae) eR XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX 
Blea Rae ime ft) re here i cee eal Cage te Ores ae ale Bt eee na eee aes REN e Races Sale ay eae I 
Jas che (SCH WarZ Maan Ac cose ai ase re EO aE set ee Re ea See Re Ee XII 
Wallem:wan: iden! Bure 5Gaio ac eit ces ccen tess hc Cenmadsn suchas chuwds peanctane Sota Cac Ones Oe Mane eae te na ae XV 
HARPSICHORD— 
ewis* RiGin ar sit ree as es ee rs a | ee ee X1V 
DOUBLE BASS— 
AVWCETW Ko Croat: home Ot Col | phe on Va ee Oe eee in PN I Soe a NE EA ee See Res SAND SUR c een kd OOOE Nn ES RE Cle . 8 ok XIV 
HARP— 
| RES oL i a Hee Nat rl Wipe ce pina Pri A ale Re nero Sey seins Soe Vil, SVE OLX eo TS RT eI eV 
sep VIC Ee se ee a a Bn Se eo hags ace nes o Te oa ne oe SORE ogee ae seen cea 
FLUTE— 
| aie See GAD ioh gt: Boe eee AR? Rn he SEY Hato POR atin Pie Tate Meccan ce SMe Ser ere Cf i oe Lee Vill; 1o< 
BATT CITONDY, ol GEENCLET Nace tects coea sa, CL gier os gee! Pe Be he eae on nu a ine Geen De All, XIV, XVI XIX 
CLARINET— 
Bierolc ita nue  c see ee ee ee ee, EN ne ee eee eee VII, XVIII 
QUARTET— 
For Oboe, Oboe d’Amour, English Horn and Oboe Barytone. 
WViessrs., Adanmandot: Ditnuis, = schipmlitn, Shaniss 4 cocsronessscoecet eve awcee noe speeeee ane eee XI 
OCTET— 
For two Oboes, two Clarinets, two Bassoons, two French Horns. 
Messrs. Addimando, Lombardi, Randall, Hazlett, Bell, La Haye, Hornig, Roth.......... Vill 
ORGAN— 
Wad Pere. 1) .5 Ae Va cee pee ee ys ond) oa oe tah eee ae ne? See ee 8 ey, se oe See XIII, XVII 
Niece Ore eee eee i ae es AUS ee AT Oke ee SB os Bit Ue tek ele cee de ee XIX 
ECW is CRP Gy ee ts barons ed a ase weno ste sPe none -cuca te uendancie cee cbns. venus: sas aec tose ao rence Eee ae Seen eee xX 
Benjamin, Wioore stare ee) oe ea on Ce Sore Oe ee eet eo AE oe Ge eee XVII 
SOPRANO— 
Esher AALS OT: aie me ec te Se ae eee denoue tear ne cree se ences aku cn namauas Saas oe dat ant ea ce anun ce sttas cameies ee ten dae eee One XVIII 
POLE CE: ATISE rete cou. secede ences ek ate. eet Rac re ot ee es oe XVI, XVII, XVIII 
AGTIES BETTY. iecak io eee see ace ee ee eee eee Sek we oe a a es ek Ra See ae tence pee smer o ean ae eee I] 
WEERGOLIGY (COTA LE eee se ek cree ete eae re Salt ws PR RS Tee ae ee ee Se ee he lV 
Eliriora ‘ae Cisneros oe Eee aE RAAT, oo Ge Lg eee ee ta ee eee eee ee ee lV 
lar ID th sone beeen tea hans ated RR al a) eS a ede ig, Maan Adare eee a su ence nee MIT, XV, ex 
Bisrente Pasta ie sts sete ce oe EO eee Ieee oe oa et RRO Soe Tere oie Oe anes Te: Se XIV 
Mies ele: Pia Siro sae tatee vedewee Beta bd Mab daue Scie wees dou Sd ceeueasewtas ce phceues wugwit eae awe Rone man pune NaN ac, 
BGR ETI CG PH Panies sevk tes ono aes ON RN Ee Se a ae eee ECS 2 a, eee II 
lomantranGaAads ey 2k cee oc ae ht ce chan earch eee a a ee see a CEN re eee Cpe a a Cae XII 
IBY SICYoy Nh ak. WR Grats bal oh oy Oe eyes Sl Cee le a eR D EEN ramen: Beye acs 5 ee ened oo eee ewes ees De ee wt XIX 
Brie cay PIG Gl West e erates Se a ee AS re Lake cae ea ee ae oe ae Se eae. ots eee XVIII 
Mime: Flerbst-W rie bits 253526 ie oe de asa tee ade He pRB cee eee TEN Sea Scene eee eS I] 
NIASIA MT WOCUIT. fsccs fe eed ee Sr is a eae ee a ee Lec ees eee, ee eee ee XIII 
| Lvsyre ets ta Ws hol oh aah be clo Ween hin sung Se tmen Us Wl, SeNnON a ee OP OMS A UMRTN OPER, On Sheek Nei Mee NE ie ee Oe. XV, XVI 
Prlorence, WaGbet iy cc. ok ch cence Pe acc an ee couse etna cobubetie santa ale Ree pe anes teen eee ee eee a= XI 
DNgerten! IVI revel rina ed Set he eee el sey ae ee arc Soa ae cee oes re ri eee ne Ore XVII 
Wirsy tha: is Giar GSOTi tn, seek str essa e tie oe Cee CURR Deen en Ct, Bere eek eee eee I 
PTS EER OY ior eee eee A ee ee ees Sa ne, Age ee he len ge nla ee oe ee Se XVII 
FIGLETY WO LATNLGY ee co ees cee ee a 5 PL A AE ae Uc die ete zat a= Ale oe eke eree ee OO X1V 
TTONIGA: SPOUT CSUN ames, ote ok sec cecal Janne inte ee waa oe a been ee See ke eee oe Ae I 
Pra rriet- amare na Gens fare, este a aa os ee tee ee ree Bee ane ee oS eo a ne len Been oe XVI 
MEZZO-SOPRANO— 
pitce: Gentiles. 35 utes ei eee Buhle lech d ce waite lebaa tea ieee on see at aero cei eed tes rate Ree acer eee IX, XI 
| ESS g ea CWO clot (0 ie 2c) rE RES Se Ree. Lees SUS. ah eum Shee eh Aon eee yee deer te lor ieee ee 31 = 
CONTRALTO— ; 
Merle (Alle oer crear coat ate ea ay Rea oe ea ie ocean ee eave etcuaheeens os euee se aaameaeeee XIII 
Ewa tGrilmine Or A CKIN SON sg ese oaa sade wdc ase atena sere cunts cece s cece nine sete temen nea ee ene eee ees XVII, XVIII 
WANG ab Lol Bes Voc flay Pe ot ies eee ee ORS See EMDR Pah as Me as Ee Se eae. eh eet ae oe ee ee hee XVI 
GiWd glo Sh oho bay tol | My eeeerd Eee SEE ean avy Set et 2 ral Rey MME TROT Sune) nays Sire Etna pain Ba pon ee Ae aed Oo I] 
Mine: 'Gharies "Cahier oe shee kre ces aire ea chou pare neue eae ee saree ee ck cocoate ney pase een Smears XIV 
A Urhiee "GIAUSSOI osc es SNE ae oc eet eee. REE ata WOU Bead nea empha XVI 
Ntelie CU ut. Be cceee ce ete Ue ee cis 4, oo Salona Ae are clef ett eee a LT TER gc cae an eee 2 ee gS A Vi 
DOLE: (FORD ATIC AT ea esse not Altec oes wap Mat EO eee ae a cae ebee Neh SUR cd 5 eee eee SERRE OEE I] 
Keachryare~ Mets] eo caiccctoradsade ons « cc nde eon ce eco tego eeee oes ome setae es cece ep omnt ea eee eet XVI, XVII 
Belle NOnECOMOEY oa. ce csc cst ene sce deca Sec aie ot oo ence anita ree et ee ec ore ee Be re Rac ee BoE aR odaere V 
Marva retrlViattZerier tie tc eee rea acs ete cae tees epee ote eee wea te. poae eae ee XV, XVIII 
PSPs CIMe to COU A DTS EAOLE Ke ec aden eee bees cct de eee ed certo etna tee ne ieee ee oes oe oa ete Il] 
TENOR— 
anal? Ath Os Concteg foce tte. cone Sen e ace eae ta Re ee re Se Sate ated ee ena ae eee ML EX; Sov 
(Oh oVsW al (oy it oh blo} 5) my ke een Se OM, Meee KO ed ee Md Ag Cee eC AO ie egg gee bas Sade Peed ye ee a eee OR ce oe XVIII 
us es Copa GH oF: oa 8 (<1. eee em nee a See ee rN RAR eR Se AO LE EE SEEN Re re neo le ee ee, Lueae nee LAN Ole XIII 
Birne ste nwie. te s.is ee al ey a ae eee eee Ld ace Seed PRR Cee det. conceit een ee otha tee OL Semen XVII 
Beniamiino Gre 252.0 inac cs cece skts dwen baat na cee heme ee ee Ha te BOE a ae ia ea re a cree em XVII 
ATthur lace tts Gran valle: x cccscsqceccsscheeburtac ee en eau eee aeeav a hoctneee rd oa see ence aa eee ae ene XVI 
IsclWairdl Jon nSOn: (x. tee ecte fc cet ete bathe emer tina «cece UE Se ea REEL ete aoe ide coe ree tess ene eats XVII 
Ruacolfiriiaubentha lls 4 en ceed sh te eR a i koe Seek eee eee OLS iene Sai eae eae X1V 
GisVanniiMViamtinel e223 oo toa eae oe ee cee cea te ape -cueeee rece means ie oot ts I cek De ante eae sae XIX 
Mam be FE Vita rp Diy fat cee csae cece hee re Se A pe en wae A Ay On ee ee XVI 


Alan WAS one ie. ® seco re es ee ee he a tae Sta soda et ge pak Na nea cr Ri oP Leia ao, ue XV 








BARITONE— 


PIS teria Gould 24 ieee ie ee Des ee ee ee ee en ee XVI, XVII 
Miya Teele FOUGS etc.N en t hte g  Lte a8 ce ONE RISE ee ene ge nn XVII 
Ped Cob. VEX (oY gl GTO) 9 ae Sete OMT SE Sean NOE eens DET ira ts. yan he Oa aiid Se ea ae XIV 
ATs te Vile eto iy eae tea. oe eo ee ee ae ee XII, XV 
Wisteas ea titel tenth ge iia ce tee nie er tees reste eae ee ee ee ee eee ee XVII 
Elec gala li esters ners ca ctees uarctet cP sn ase -n > CURR Ua ae ne, SE UN eee XVI 
Worienl lw eiiera erg ee ce cic eee PU cca ee acts eth we ee ne et en es XVIII 
OSD eS CWT EL Zagat ia cess. es sanc- cee Ree ceeaee cae eee Re ce Sa ee XIII 
PTS E RSet Week CNS eet es Se Sk ot es eis eg ne REN ae So ce XVII 
Retwralduvwerrentathy, =) ison 02. te ee ee ee ee ee ee SE XVIII 
Clawence: ww betel tio e eases ccc dca couse ce red ae ee ee een Ta a Ti St 
GUEST CONDUCTOR— 
Wheeler Beckett ............ Ce eae eT ROE re AS, Cs st NE te ee ae AVI, XVII, XVITF XEX 
EGNOS Ett OCI geese 2 cease it ald sees tcc, A tk ee ee ee En Rednd. Coat XV, XIXS 
AUD eRts CORTES creck. hare fit ora ie cead een dit accakee a ee eee ae Aree eee ee ee XVIIIS 
STC ae ley ovgl Bye suats 8 of le eae Deere eames tan RN NRE aen Soe Len. ei SE ene XVI 
George swings cotrseer soso i ee Rr ee neh Ae go mh ae May ee eee XIV 
ce eh oY iA Sy Cal 0] oar 92 ee eee Shes OO Reae G  ME Sp Bre, Mee ea eee eee MIVA I 
Ose sGabrlowiltscna* 68, eens Fett ee tien a eee eee XVIS, XVIIS, XVIIIS 
JRuuKo lod ial gt (Gr. b ob ghey ae: Cok Manama sees , IRD eres I af erty eae Camaeneie ky Bela bcp Pn wR ep iy deed ee XVIII, XIXS 
VAGOUCS GETS hROVILCKY ig. oscc-cucerescuis anes eect a eee eee eee ge Fae eee XVIIS 
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